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Pl^KFACE 


It is always necessary to understand a man, in order 
to understand his works, and with Byron the necessity 
seems to be greater than with others. More than any 
other poet, he has written himself out in his works — 
lias taken us to the innermost sanctuary of his heart 
and permitted us to nestle comfortably there; — and this 
he has done — not consciously always — at times, perhaps 
against his will — but drawn by an i.^^ner impulse of 
nature which he could not resist. And so I have dealt 
with Byron’s life at some length, at disproportionate 
length, it might seem, considering the scope of the book. 
But I should like our students to take an interest in the 
complex personality of a great literary artist — quite 
apart from the purposes of their immediate study ; aiW 
this is my only apology for the space and attention I 
/have gfiven to Byron’s life. 

For an editor of text-books, it mky not be seemly to 
play the part of an adviser to students. Still, speaking, 
as one who has been dealing with students of all classes 
for many years now, I feel inclined to offer some id vice 
on a point or two. In the first place, 1 should warn 
Students against mistaking rhetoric ard eloquence for 
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poetry. In the first two cantos of Childe Harold, there 
is abundance of splendid rhetoric — rhetoric that thrills 
the heart and makes the blood course madly through the 
veins ; but of great poetry — poetry which is true now 
and true for ever, we get only rare and elusive glimpses. 
Undoubtedly the case is different with the third and 
fourth cantos ; but there is a noticeable predominance 
of rhetoric even there. 

Yet, while warning students against wliat I regard 
as the meretricious glamour of much of Byron’s poetry, 
1 should ask them to give themselves wholly, to yield 
without stint, resivStance or reluctance to the matchless 
pathos of Byron’s invocations to Greece. It is a great 
thing to feel greatly — to feel greatly always, specially 
to feel for the relics of past greatness, of vanished 
splendour and worth. Such feeling, wholly impersonal 
as it is, purifies the very roots of our being. And we, 
more than other people, have need to feel greatly and 
to feel impersonally. 


27ih Junej 191^, 

Calcutta. 


Jitendrft Lai Banerjee, 



INTRODUCTION 


LIf'E OF BYRON 


Poets do not always live poetic lives, at least in the 
sense in which the crowd would have it. Sometimes, they 
die tragically enough and in that way poetically. Shelley, 
was drowned ; Otway was choked in swallowing a ])iece 
of bread : Chatterton was starved in his garret ; Marlowe 
was stabbed in a tavern-brawl. But in the case of most, 
even in the case of the greatest, the outer details of hie are 
poor, barren and humdrum enough. Wordsworth was a 
stamp-collector ; Burns was a guager : Scott was a thriving 
niran of business : Goethe was a rath and the shrcwdet>t 
man of affairs within a hundred miles of Weimar ; and 
Shakespeare was a managing proprietor of theatres and a 
sedate owner of house-property. Not much of roinanie 
one should say, in the outer details of any of their lives. 

But with Byron it was all different. Romance, mystery, 
enigma seemed to be the very atmosphere in which he lived 
and moved. An air of mystery, specially, hung over the 
whole tale of his travels in the east He had swum over 
from Sestos to Abydos ; had drunk and colleogued with 
pirates and corsairs ; had even killed his man in duel,^ 
they used to breathe in half-whispers in London drawing- 
rooms. But whether it was in London or the far east, it 
was ever the same with Byron. Romance dogged his foot- 
steps and gavSt a glamour and charm over all his deeds and 
speeches ; and not infreqently it led to a sad and tragic 
climate. 

Poor Caroline Lamb ! “That pale face will be my 
fate” — she said when first she rnet the poet in a Society* 
drawing-room. And sure enough, in that pale, marble 
face, ki those flashing, coal-black eyes, she found her ?ate. 
She loved and hero-worshipped the poet ; then quarrelled 
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and broke with him and at last parted from him in wrath 
and stormful bitterness of soul. Long years afterwards at 
the turning of a street, she came across a procession of 
mourners — Byron’s funeral cortege, she was told. Poor, 
poor lady ! She shrieked and swooned away and was 
carried home raving mad. Was ever poet so loved before ? 

Think again of this. At eight he fell in' love with a 
child named Mary Duff. His love for the girl was so 
vehement that when he heard of her being married, it 
threw him into convulsions. At twelve he fell in love with 
his cousin Margaret Parker. Later, but not much later, he 
became passionately fond of Miss Mary Chaworth — a love 
which lasted through life, though it never seems to have 
been requited. His passion, he says, had the usual effect 
upon him ; he could not sleep, he could not eat, he could 
not rest. One of his boyish, school-boy intimacies was 
with Lord Clare ; and years afterwards he said that he 
could not hear the mention of his name without a beating 
heart. Was ever poet so passionate before ? 

Think further of this. He loved genuinely but" once — 
a love that was not requited, nay was received with some- 
thing like contempt. His earliest personal friend died 
when he was still absent on his voyages. His mother died, 
immediately after his return and before he could see her. 
He married a prude and this marriage turned out a 
diastrous failure. For three years he was the darling of 
Society ; and then, in a spell of violent reaction, he Was 
hounded out from England amidst a storm of hisses and 
bitter obloquy ; and thenceforth he became a stranger to 
his home. Was ever poet so unlucky before ? 

But of this stormful, turbulent personality, a being of 
volcanic rages and passions, we have unfortunately no 
adequate biography left. What the real incidents of his 
life may have been we have no longer any means of know- 
ing ; and in the absence of reliable evidence, surprise and 
ronjecture must play their blind and uncertain part. This 
need not have been so. Byron was a man who had no 
rese^Ve or reticence in his nature. And left the fullest, 
minutest and most veracious record of his life with all its* 
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failures, littlenesses and deformities — in his collection of 
letters, diaries and memorials. And all this rich and ample 
mass of material, he left at the absolute discretion of his 
friend, Thomas Moore, poet of the Irish melodies. But 
Byron, unlucky in nreny things, was unlucky also in his 
friendships and confidences. Moore — prim, conventional 
and little-soulcd, the darling of London drawing rooms and 
a stringer of 'melodious common-places — was Moore the 
])erson in whom to repose the confidences of this superb, 
prodigal and withal this erratic and eruptive nature ? Moore 
behaved after his kind. There was an outcry against the 
idea of publishing Byron’s memoirs — an outcry proceeding 
mainly from the family of Lady Byron. Moore got 
frightened and so also did the publisher Murray. And to 
conclude the sordid story, Moore sold himself for £4000 
and consigned the Mss. to ashes. Perhaps sold seems to be 
too strong a word : but it is not a bit too strong if 
the circum.siances be taken into account. Of course 
a plausible and colorable air was given to the transaction. 
In return for the £ 4000 he got, Moore undertook to write a 
propeg conventional and personable life of the poet. 
And this he did producing a book which was no more a 
life of the poet than of a cloistered nun of the middle ages. 

Thus, as we have said already, a full and trustworthy 
record of Byron’s life is wanting and will always be wanted. 
.Still a barren record of the outer facts of the poet’s life may 
♦"asily be gleaned from the details we have ; and such a 
barren record, we shall proceed to give below. 


Birth ; ancestry : upbrin|r>ns* 

The Byrons were a family of ancient descent and per- 
haps came over to England at the time of the Conquest — 
Huron or Burun being the Norman form of the name. But 
the founder of the Byron family, as we know it, was Sir 
John Byron to whom, at the time of the dissolution of the^ 
monasteries, Henry gave the priory and lands of Newstelcf 
Abbey. (1540.) The first Lord Byron, a great grandson of 
the tDunder, was John, a cavalier general, who was raised. 
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to the peerage in 1643. The poet was the sixth baron of 
his name, being the great-nephew of William, the 5th Lord 
Byron. We do not know much of the poet’s ancestry ; 
but the little we know, it appears that the Byrons 
were a shiftless and feckless family, a lighting, quarrelling, 
blustering lot who never did much good in the world. 

Whatever the ancient htstory of M;he family might be, 
the poet certainly was not fortunate in his immediate 
ancestors. His great uncle, ths 5th lord, was a sort of rav- 
ing maniac, had killed a man in duel in a tavern-brawl — 
the duel, to add to its horrors, having taken place by candle- 
light. His grandfather, admiral John Byron, was known 
as “foul-weather Jack,” because of the persistent ill-luck 
which dogged his voyages. His father was a libertine by 
choice and profession : he had eloped with the Marchioness 
of Caermerthen — an elopement which led to her divorce 
— and then married her. After her death, ho married 
Catherine Gordon of Gight, an Aberdeenshire lady who 
was something of an heiress in her own right and by .whom 
he had the poet for his son. It is certain that Mrs, Byron 
was abominably treated by her husband, who wasted her 
fortune, deserted her, became reconciled to her again 
and died obscurely in France in 1791. Of the poet’s 
mother, we shall have more to say anon. 

Byron himself was born at London on the 22nd of 
January, 1788. But he was a Londoner only by accident 
— his mother at that time being on her way honie to Scot- 
land from France. And it was in Scotland that he was 
brought up and spent the first years of his life — thus justi- 
fying the poet’s saying that he was ‘half a Scot by bir^h and 
bred a whole one,’ and also his half -humorous, half .depre- 
cating remark that he never succeeded in killing the 
Soctchman within him. 

The poet’s father, as we have said before, died in his 
infancy ; and so he was left in the sole charge of his 
.another. She, poor lady, was not a bad woman at bottom 
was the worst mother possible. She wSs vain, capri- 
cious, ^passionate and alternated between fits of extreme 
rage and foolish, extravagant fondness. The poetj^was 
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lame from his birth, a source of much misery to him in his 
later life ; and his mother, incredible as it may seem, 
would, in her moments of rage, run shouting ‘lame brat' 
after him and wocrld throw tongs and lire-shovels at his 
head. Once, the quarrel between the two was so terrible 
that each went secretly to the apothecary's shop inquiring 
anxiously whether the other had been to purchase poison 
nr not. Such was the poet’s parentage and such the 
circumstances of his early training. A heartless, coarse- 
grained libertine for his father, a woman of ungovernable 
moods for his mother : truly a sad and pitiable state of 
things, and proving the poet as more deserving of pity than 
of bUme. » 

To conclude the account of the very first period of the 
poet’s life, we may say that his childhood was spent amidst 
circumstances of much poverty and that this poverty came 
to an end only when the poet’s mother received a Civil 
List pension of £200. He succeeded to the title in 1798 
when he was ten years old and it was then that he 
('.ame for the first time to England and went for residence to 
Newstead Abbey, But Newstead was then dilapidated 
and no fit place for habitation ; and s6 they removed 
shortly afterwards to lodgings in London. 

Life in school and College : First entrance into Literature, 

The poet’s early training had been rather desultory 
and casual : and it was in 1799, after removal to London, 
that he was sent to the preparatory school of a Dr. Glennie. 
The master perceiving that the boy had a genuine taste for 
literature left him to his own devices and gave him the free 
run of an excellent library. And here Byron went twice 
through a set of the British poets from ^nd to end. One 
• may say that there could be no better preparation for the 
fixture poet — considering specially the receptive and in- 
flammable nature of his mind. In 1801, Byron was sent to 
Harrow ; and here, m the intervals of swimming, criche^- ■ 
ing and forming boyfriendships — friendships which were ‘ 
with him ‘strong as passions* — he managed to lay* in a 
stock of abundant miscellaneous information and contrived 
also to get a general and most excellent knowledge of the 
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classics. Altogether, the Harrow period was a fruitful 
and useful one to the poet. It gained for him a few deeply 
attached friends and made him a classic, if not a classical 
scholar. It was at Harrow also that there occurred the first 
love-episode in the life of the poet — ^an episode which cast 
a tinge of bitterness over all the rest of his days. The 
object of the passion was Miss Mary Chaworth, a cousin of 
the poet and heiress of Annesley Hall and Park, a property 
which lay adjacent to Newstead Abbey. The girl, from 
what we know of her, seems to have been shallow, flighty 
and vain, ancT what is worse, played and trifled with the 
poet’s affections when she had no intention of ever return- 
ing them. The lady married afterwards a gentleman, a 
country squire of the very prosaic name of Musters ; and 
there may have been some poetic justice in the fact that 
her marriage proved unhappy and that she had to separate 
from her husband after a few years of marriage. 

From Harrow, Byron went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge — an unfortunate change by all accounts. He 
learned little that was good there and much that was evil. 
Young men, specially fashionable and aristocratic young 
men, lived very fast tn Cambridge in those days ; and 
liyron, aided by his inherited tendency towards dissolute- 
ness, went the pace equally with the rest of his young 
compeers. “The place,” he says “is the devil” ; and he, 
like his other College-friends, joined enthusiastically in this 
devil-worship. In any case, he carried away little that was 
good from Cambridge except, as at Harrow, a few close 
and intimate friendships. 

But there was- one event of momentous importance 
which happened in the poet’s life while he was Still at 
Cambridge . During the vacation of 1806-1807, he wrote 
and published most of his juvenile poenas . At least one 
of these was frankly indecent and so the whole of the fiSst 
issue was vyithdrawn. The book wasMhem expurgated, 
• recast and published under the name Hours of Idleness 
’ in June, I807. But there is a further history connected with 
this <book of poems. It was noticed favourably enough in 
most of the critical reviews of the period. But The 
hu^gh RevieW) a budding Whig organ, then just entering 
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anto fame, could not miss this opportunity of thrashing a 
young lordling ; and in January I8o8, there was an article 
by Brougham which made havoc of the poet’s first per- 
formances and held them up to open ridicule. 

But Byron was not a man to sit quiet under contempt. 
The Edinburgh review was just the sort of fillip that was 
necessary to brace up'liis energies and to kindle his latent 
poetic powers to flame. He had already been writing a 
variety of skits upon British bards. He now strung them 
together, flung in a few bitter lines on Scotch reviewers and 
published the w,hole thing under the title of English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. The effect was instantaneous, 
People said that nothing better in the line of sarcasm had 
appeared since the time of Pope : we, in our soberer 
mood, may say at least that nothing better had appeared 
since the time of Churchill. What is more, Byron had had 
his first taste of revenge and popular applause ; and hence- 
forth a patient hearing, if not a cordial reception, was 
assured for him. 


Travels : Childe Harold 

But a new chapter in Byron’s life was now opening. 
He left Cambridge without a degree in I8o8 and almost 
immediately afterwards entered upon his inheritance at 
Newstead. Newstead, as we have said before, was then 
in a ruined and dilapidated condition. But with its park; 
cascade and lucid lakes, its ruined chapels and choirs and 
all its historic and romantic associations, it was a fit and 
most romantic habitation for a poet. On Byrofi, at leasFt, 
the charm of the place soon made a deep impression. He 
never lived for long at the abbey, but to the last he looked 
upon it with fond and affectionate remembrance. 

In I8og, he came of age, took his seat in the House of 
Lords and almost immediately afterwards invited over a 
large party of friends to a house-warming at Newstead. 
The poet and his friends—all young and fresh from Caih- 
bridge — seemed to have lived in a roystering and^ most 
riotous fashion in the venerable old mansion. One of their 
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amusements seems to have been to masquerade as monks 
by night ; and to drink burgundy out of a human skull was 
considered a novel and a most piquant feat. However, 
the house-warming party soon broke ui^ ; and on the 2nd of 
July, I807, the poet started on a foreign tour accompanied 
by his friend Hobhouse and a small retinue of followers. 

Upon the course of this voyage we need not dwell at 
any length here. SuHice it to say that after traversing 
Portugal and Spain, he started from Gibraltar on the I6tli 
of August and landed at Prevesa on the Albanian coast on 
the 18th of September. From now till the beginning of 1811,. 
h period of full one year and a half, Byron dwelt wholly in 
the East, travelling extensively about from place to place 
in the mainland of Greece and Turkey, crossing over to 
Asia Minor, visiting Ephesus and the Troad, and seeking 
and encountering many strange adventures by the way. 
At last in April, 1811, he set sail from Athens, spent a few 
weeks at Malta returning to England on the 20th qf July. 

'File voyage, besides forming a romantic episc^de in 
Byron’s life, was very fruitful from a literary point of view. 
Not to speak of the Ctirse oj Minerva and HinU from 
Horace, it led directly to the composition of his first literary 
work of any excellence — we mean the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold. Byron seems to have been diffident about 
the success of this latter work. But the public had keener 
discernment than the poet ; and they welcomed the 
appearance of the poem with rapture. Its success was 
instantaneous and complete and Byron’s poetic reputation 
was established beyond dispute. 

It may be noticed that there was an alloy of bitterness 
in the cup of the poet’s success. Wingfield and Edleston, 
two of the poet’s closest personal friends, died during his 
absence ; and his mother, sadder still, died after his return 
but before he could see her. However, atl this happenei^ 
i before the poet’s success came like a wide avalanche upon 
him; and it may be surmised that he forgot a portion of 
his grief in the first flush of his gorgeous success. 
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Stay in London ; the Romances. 

A new, strange, •perilous and eventful chapter now 
opens in the life of the poet — a chapter in which there is 
^uch that is evil and little that is positively good. 

He came to England in July i8i I and left the country 
finally in April 1816 — 5 short years and yet how crowded ’ 
with glory and shame, with triumphant applause and foul- 
mouthed obloquy, with glorious poetic success yet mixed 
with low intrigue, coarse dissipation and scandal, misery 
and disgrace. 

He began well, perhaps too well. The success of 
Childe Harold coupled perhaps with the success of his first 
political speech in the Lords, opened the doors of all 
London drawing-rooms to the poet. 'Fo use the expressive 
phrase of Kean, Society “rose at him** and welcomed him 
with thunderous applause. But even this success proved 
his ruin. The poet’s • personal beauty and poetic fame, 
together with the facile virtue of London lac^ies, made the 
descent to Avernus evtremely easy and rapid for him. 
Amour succeeded amour with almost bewildering quick- 
ness. Caroline Lamb, Lady Oxford, Lady Francis Webster 
— what would be the use of cataloguing his temptresses 
and victims ? Suffice it to say that his hands were full ; 
and that these various intrigues left him little leisure even 
if he had the inclination to follow a political career. 

But his pen was not idle ; on the other hand his literary ' 
activity, if anything, was only too copious. Giaour, The 
Bride of Ahydos, Corsair, Lara, Parisinay and the Siege of 
Connt/i all were published in the three years between 1813 
and 1816. vSome of these were dashed oif in a week or ten 
days, in the intervals of bouts of drunkeness and dissipa- 
tion : and it must be confessed that in spite of the energy 
of their passion and versification, most of them are flimsy 
enough. But there was no doubt about their immediate 
success.jj Fleet Street would be impassable with carriages 
on the aay of their publication ; 13,000 copies of the Corsair 
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were sold in a day. Such success was phenomenal, be- 
wildering ; and it speaks well for Byron’s sanity of 
understanding that he rated it at its true worth and was 
never carried off his feet by it 

In the meantime another event of the first and most 
far-reaching importance happened in the poet’s life. He 
married, perhaps because his wife was an heiress, perhaps 
because he thought that marriage would make him respect- 
able. In any case he married, and married that most un- 
unlovely and unloveable of all persons— a blue-stocking and 
a prude. Lady Byron ( she was a Miss Milbank formerly ) 
might be the embodiment of all the virtues ; but she was 
cold by temperament and training and possessed that sort 
of frigid and self-satisfied virtue which is more irritating 
than down-right wickedness. The marriage, anyway, 
proved a failure. Fletcher, Byron’s valet, used to say “I 
never knew a woman who could not manage my master 
except my lady,” And indeed Lady Byron, besides being 
stiff and rigid and pompous, must have also been a singu- 
larly tactless person. The marriage took place on the 
2nd of January 1815 ; a child, a daughter, was born in the 
second week of December of the same year ; and then, on 
the 15th of January, Lady l\vron left her husband’s house, 
never again to return. What the precise cause of the 
separation might be, there is now no means of ascertaining. 
But ic is useless concealing facts which are public property, 
more or less. Long years after Byron’s death, an American 
authoress, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, known to fame as the 
^author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, first gave to the world the 
horrible story that Byron had been guilty of incest with his 
half-sister Mrs. J^eigh ; that Lady Byron had expressly 
stated the fact to herself ; and that it was this which had 
led to their separation. The worl 4 , avid of scandals, 
readily lent its ear to the story ; but as against its veracity 
and credibility, certain facts must borne in mind. 
(1) Nothing had been said about it, so long as Byron was 
alive or in fact anybody who would be*in a position to 
refute it. (2) Also, Lady Byron wrote many letters to Mrs, 
Leigh both before and after the separation ; and the tone of 
these letters is utterly inconsistent with any suspicion of. 
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far less any belief in, the guilt of the poet. The first objec- 
tion may be explained away ; but it seems to be impossible 
to get over the second. 

Separation between husband and wife, even sepaiation 
on the ground of adultery, is nothing new in English 
Society. But the British public, as Macaulay has put it 
with keen sarcasm, was 'p<issirig just then through one ol 
its periodic fits of morality. Besides, Byron had been the 
idol of this Society too long ; and so, it was anxious to 
avail itself of any excuse which might enable it to turn 
round upon its former favourite and rend him to pieces. 
The howl that was raised against Byron, therefore, was as 
unjust as it was loud and blatant The poet was told that 
it would be unsafe for him to show himself at the theatre 
or at social functions ; and an actress, supposed to be 
intimate with Jiyron. was hooted off form the sta^e. 
Besides, l^yron was supposed to be pro*( jallican, and politi- 
cal passion intensified the popular leeling agaist him. 
Baffled, bewildered and puz^^led at the sudden and 
seemingly inexplicable change of front on the part of the 
public, the poet decided upon leaving the . country. The 
deed of separation between him and his wife was signed on 
the i8th of April ; and on the 25th, he sailed from Dover 
for Ostend. Whether the separation was originally 
intended to be final or not does not appear ; but so, in 
effect, it proved to be ; and the poet kicked off the dust of 
his native shores to find fresh poetic inspiration --^in the 
arrowy Rhone and beneath the azure skies of Italy. 


Journeyings Oft” 

Byron was now an Ishmaelite, a homeless wanderer on 
the face of the earth. Of the last year of his life, the year 
spent in Greece, wd^shall speak afterwards. But the 7years^ 
from 1816 to i82^frotn his leaving England for Italy to 
his leaving Italy for Greece — were spent in endless and 
constant travelling. From Geneva to Venice, from Vefiice 
to Raviinna, thence to Genoa, Milan, Pisa, tfie poet could 
never lodge himself permanently anywhere, ft is a serious 
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thing to uproot oneself from one’s home and fatherland and 
so Byron found it to his cost He could never strike root 
anywhere ; some demon of unrest still urged him onward 
and drove him to seek consolation, naw in low dissipation, 
now in vulgar amours, anon in vehement physical exercise 
or in taking part in some abortive revolutionary ferment ; 
for now, as always, Byron was true to his description 
of himself — he was of the opposition. But, vexed 
and restless as they were, these were also the great years 
of Byron. They were the years of the last two cantos 
of Childe Harold,' of Beppo and the Vision of Judgment 
and above all of Don Juan — poems which laid his repu- 
tation broad and deep, unassailable any longer by spite, 
impervious also to the attacks of time. And it was here 
that he took his fisvenge upon the British public : they had 
driven him off from their midst but they could not forbear 
reading his works ; and he took an ever-deepening 
delight in shocking the petty, narrow, false and artificial 
conventionalities of English Society, in exposing the Infinite 
cant and Pecksnilfism of that society and in holdjng up to 
the light the black vices which stained and ate into its heart. 

But to come to details. Crossing over to the Conti* 
nent he settled first at Geneva, fell in with the Shelleys 
there, made excursions in their comi>any in the surrounding’ 
places and finished the Prisoner of Chilian and the Third 
Canto of Childe Harold, . 

Next, by way of Milan and Verona, he reached 
Venice; and here he pitched his tent for sopie consider- 
^ able time — in fact for three years, more or less, though of 
course, during this period he took also long excursions 
abroad. It cannot be denied that Venice laid a great 
fascination upon him ; it cannot also lie denied that during 
the first period of his stay here, hft devfitrted himself deli- 
berately to a life of low profligacy. As witness of the 
former, we have the Venetian dramai* ; as witness of the 
latter, we have his own account of his various liasions — 
'one with Mariana Segati, the wife of his landlord, another, 
wit^ Margarita Cogni, the wife of a baker, and, descending 
lower still, with the common wearers of the fasfcioli in 
Venice. 
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From this life of riotous self-indulgence, Byron was 
saved by the one pure passion of his life — liis love for 
Theresa, Countess Guiccioli. People might object tiiat 
Guiccioli was a married woman : and so she was But 
young, impressionable, at 19 she was married to a man 
sixty years of age ; and that perhaps was her excuse, if it 
is reckoned one. In any case, in the spring of 1819, she 
met Byron and fell violently in love with him. Her love 
was returned ; and after a certain amount of worry and 
trouble at the beginning‘s Byron was tacitly recognized by 
all as her cavciliey sei'viente — ^almost a legitimate pereon in 
Italian Society. He followed her to Ravenna in the end 
of 1819 and thenceforward remained constant to her till 
death. And so, the blackest chapter in Byron’s life here 
linally comes to an end. 

Meanwhile, Byron and the Gambas (the people of La 
Ciuiccioli) became involved in the revolutionary activities 
of Italy ; and so, under pressure from the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the Gambas had to move on to Pisa in June 1801 and 
Byron followed them there. But even here they were not 
allowed !o live in quiet ; and so, in September 1822, they 
left fer Genoa Life in Genoa was uneventful^ and it was 
here, in 1828, that Byron learned that he had been 
appointed a member of the Greek Committee — a small 
body of influential Liberals, who had taken up the cause of 
the liberation of Greece. Byron promptly threw himself 
into the cause ; offered money and advice ; and after some 
hesitation determined to go to Greece. As we have said 
before, the seven years of the stay in Italy were the greatest 
and most fruitful period of Byron’s poetic production. But 
a fuller notice of the value of this poetry will be found 
later on. 


Me«solonsrhL 

Byron; sailed irdfn Leghorn in July 1823 and reached 
Cepholonia on th^ jrd of August. He hgid hoped to be in 
the thick of the fight at once and to die fighting for Greece 
— thus one supreme act of self-sacrifice redeeming the 
many failures of his life. But the fates were against him. 
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Nothing in Gr3ece was ready ; and the people were 
quarrelling among themselves— the aristocrats under Mavro- 
cordato being at loggerheads with the democarts under 
Odysseus. Recognising Mavrocordalo as the champion 
and authorized leader of the GreeUs, lU ron accepted thr 
offer made by him and landed at Messolonghi in .January 
1824. Only three month more of life were left to him. But 
they were months of glorious endeavour. He toiled in> 
cessantl} to bring about co-operation between tlie different 
.sections of the people and to train the levies placed under 
his command into some sort of order and discipline. 
Labour, industry, money, he spared nothing in the cause 
of Greece ; but the Fates would not grant him the wish of 
his life. Inces.sant toil wore him down ; and this and a 
certain reckless disregard of life brought on a violent fit of 
ague on the 9th of April. He sank rapidly ; and on the 19th 
of April, among the marshes of Messolonghi, far from home 
and friend, this vexed and unquiet spirit was laid at length 
at rest. ^'‘Implora /^ace-put these words upon my tomt> 
when I am dead’^ — so he had said long years before ; and the 
peace which was denied him in life, he found it at last in 
his grave. 


Last Words 

It would serve no useful purpo.se to moralise on Byron’s 
death. “Rest, rest perturbed spirit” is all that we can say. 
Still his life was so strange, his career of such meteoric 
shortness and splendour, that it naturally invites and almost 
compels discussion. 

It must be confessed, then, that Byron, to use an ex- 
pressive colloquialism, made a bad job of his life. Youth, 
beauty, transcendent pow«#rs» he had \i all ; and yet he was 
miserable an(J unhappy— -heart-worn with disappointment 
and sick of life before he was forty. doubt, to a certain 
extent, great literary artists, great pc^ets above all, are 
bound to be unhappy , their sensitive and responsive souls 
throb with keen anguish at ail the misery and wretchedness 
of which human life is so full,^ The sorroS^ of the 
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whole world sits like a heavy burden upon them and 
crushes them down with its weary weight. They may be 
young in years but are old in suffering, worn with the 
age-long sorrow of this ancient universe. But Byron’s was 
not thfs sympathetic, responsive sorrow of the poet and 
artist. It was the stormful and tumultuous rage of the 
Isupreme egoist baffled in bis pride and crossed in his pas- 
sions. Pride and pa i.sion ~ these were the ruling principles 
of his nature ; and he had never learned to govern his 
temper Perhaps it was more his misfortune thitn his fault 
that it should be so He had had a bad ancestry and a 
bad up-bringing ; and the society of his day, the fashionable 
society of which he was a member by right of birth, was the 
bad, artificial and thoroughly dissolute society of the Regency. 
And so he spent the finest years of his life in a round of 
vapid diSvSipation or of low, miserable intrigue, which ought 
to have been revolting to the finer moral sense of the true 
artist. And it is a tribute to the energy of his genius and 
the fertility of his intellect that, in spite of these wasting 
and corroding influences, he has left us so much that is good 
and strong and true. 

Byron’s life has been made a peg upon which to hang 
many moral homilies and from which, as from a point of 
vantage, to give warning to the young and unwary. It would 
be ungracious for us to follow in the same beaten track. 
Let us grant at once that he had many follies, faults and 
errors in his character, that he stood knee-deep - in the slough 
and mire of the world, that he was bright gold tarnished 
with the smirch and dirt of sin. Yet, let us never forget 
that at bottom he was pure and genuine gold, yea, gold thrice 
tested in fire. He was ever the friend of the weak and 
oppressed, ever the foe of the strong and the unjust. He 
was generous also — generous both in his moral and literary 
judgments ; and his charity was unbounded. Perhaps he 
was never what we snoul4 uAll rich ; yet, in Italy, he regularly 
spent a thousand pounds a year in charity ; and later, in 
Qreece, he lavished his fortune in befriending the cause of 
Liberty In fact, the virtues and vices of the poet were all 
the virtues and vices of a passionate, impetuous personality. 
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Perhaps the chief fault of the poefs character was the 
-vein of insincerity which ran through it and which made it 
appear as if he was posing and acting a part all through his 
4ife, This may seem strange, in vigw of the many strange 
•confessions we have from the poet No doubt, Byron was 
candid, perhaps brutally candid — out-spoken with regard to 
many of those peccadillos, great or small, of which a finer 
nature Would be ashamed. But was he genuine ? Was he 
•sincere ? The question goes deep — it touches not simply his 
Acts and e^xpressio ns but also his thoughts and feelings, and 
the answer must be doubtful, to say the least. Byron was 
morbidly self-conscious ; and self-consciousness always mili- 
tates against perfect sincerity. He set out in life determined 
to pny a part— the part of a man, ploomy, self-absorbed, 
eaten up with some secret woe and remorse, a man sick, 
•cynical and soured against the world. It was a wholly 
‘gratuitous part to play ; for, in the beginning, at any rate, 
the world, instead of ill-treating him. had treated him only 
too well ; in fact, it had rather petted arid spoilt him than 
•otherwise. But once he had chosen the part he wanted to 
play, the character gradually grew into him ; he seemed to 
have fallen in love with the pose and it remained with him 
till the end. And then came the change in his fortunes — 
separation from wife, banishment from home, the loud and 
tnany-tongued obloquy of a petty and spiteful world. This 
completed the work which had already begun, and Byron 
-ended by becoming what at first he had only affected to be. 

A wild and turbid personality, the play thing of fortune 
and his own character, buffeted by the eddies and cross- 
eurrent.s of his own passions and the adverse winds and tides 
•of the worfd, a man who erred greatly and bought greatly to 
make up for it— one to whonj NaWte.had been prodigal of 
all gifts, and who had lavished them mpst prodigally— such 
must be the sorrowful and half-puzzled verdict of posterity 
aipon Byron*s strange and meteoric caree^ 
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BYRON AS A POBT 


I. Classical and Romantic Poetry 

It has become almost a commonplace of literary criticism 
to draw an elaborate distinction between *Classicar and 
^Romantic* poetry. One must do so, more specially, if one 
is dealing with poets like Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Cole- 
ridge, Byron and Scott. It is customary to call these poets 
^romantic* poets and their poetry ^romanti^ poetry and to 
distinguish such poetry from the so-called Classical poetry of 
men like Pope, Dryden, Addison and the other poets and 
poetlings of the i8th Century. I do not believe in the 
distinction myself ; still it has become the fashion to make 
the distinction and I must pay my tribute to custom. 

Not that the distinction does not exist ; it exists sure 
enough ; only it does not apply to English poetry. The 
poetry of Wordsworth, t Coleridge, Scott or Byron may 
rightly enough be called Romantic poetry ; but there has 
never been any clearly marked or well-developed Classical 
poetry in English literature ; and it would be a misnomer 
to apply the term to the cold, correct, formal and pedantic 
poel^ of Pope, Addison or Johnson. 

It may be asked — wherein consists the difference 
between ^mantic and Classical poetry ? The difference. 


For a fuller md more detailed treatment of the subject, see mi 
Introduction to *T)te Eniglish Poets of the i8th Ceotufy.’ 

^ t We hate poetry romantic ; perhaps it would 

be call it classic. In ^tat, it stands always on the bor^land 

of poetry, wfule the poetry of Shelley and Keata, of Vktor 

Hugo aiffl Affred Musset in France and of Manaonl in Italy would 
be TOgaifiM as type and specimen of romantic poetiy. 
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it may be said, is one of niethod and treatment. The 
classical poet cares more for the ‘thing/ the object as it 
stands whether it be a fact ol Nature or an incident of 
human life ; the Romantic poet cares more for the emotion 
to be derived from the thing. Intensity of subjective’ 
emotion — that is the characteristic of Romantic poetry ; 
while ^massive faithfulness of objective presentation' — that 
is the characteristic of classical f)<^etry. 'fhe Romantic 
ix)et is enraptured and ecstatical ; he is carried out of him- 
self ; he seeks to draw out and enjoy all the emotional 
possibilities that are latent in all the facts and features of 
the world ; he revels in mystic suggestion of the tine nimbus 
of emotional of richness which surrounds even the most 
prosaic details of life and nature. The classical” poet is 
sure-footed and self-centred ; he is content to hold up before 
us things as they are and he leaves it to us to derive from 
them what lesson of emotion or intellect we can. But these 
kinds of poetry are great ; in fa^ct, taking mere names inta 
account, Classical poetry has been greater than . Romantic. 
Homer, Dante, Milton, all the great epic poets of the world 
have been classical, while Goethe is the ,star of largest 
magnitude whom we can name among the Romanticists. 

Judging now by the standard we have indicated above, 
it may surely be said that it would be a total misnomer to 
apply the terra *classicar to the poetry of the i8th Century. 
'I'hat poetry is great in no sense of the term : it is dis- 
tinguished neither by depth and fervour of emotion nor by 
fidelity to fact. Its characteristic is negative, devoid of 
colour. It is false, artificial, formal and cold : it never 
strikes the imagination, it never rou^ the heart With 
Pope in mind, we cannot call it flat and dull; but the 
brilliancy which it achieved was a meretricious brilliaDcy-— 
a brilliancy which sprang from bitterness of personal spite 
and malignity. Once it was theTashfon to call this poetry 
‘c:orrect.* ‘Waller,* Pope tells us, ^was ^nect.* Jobnspn 
repeats the maxim and says that Sbatre^are and Milton,. 

» Chaucer and Spenser were We" at the ]()resent 

day fail to understand what was thtfe nahrie of this correct- 
ness which Waller possessed arid Sfidkq>C!afe did not 
possess. The poetry of Pope was correct in the sense that 
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it was grammatically correct ; perhaps also its ‘prosody* 
was correct ; but it was correct in no profounder or more 
recondite sense. 

Against this lifeless and soulless poetry of the i8th 
Century, a reaction was bound to come. It came, faintly 
And half-heartedly with Crabbe and Cowper ; it came in 
the full tide of glory and strength with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge ; and Byron was one of the first fruits of this 
reaction. 


2. Was ByrOn a Romantic Poet ? 

We have said that Byron was one of the first fruits ^f 
the reaction — viz. the reaction towards romanticism* But 
he was a rebel among romanticists : he was a romantic poet 
despite of himself. He was the sworn enemy of men like 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and never failed to shower 
boisterous and irreverent ridicule upon them ; and he was 
the sworn champion of Pope and his school. Byron had 
a controversy— a childish affair— with a Rev. Mr. Bowles — 
Tommy Bowles, Byron calls him in his letter — a sort of 
minor poet in his day The expressions of praise which he 
applies to Pope and his ‘ilk’ in the course of this contro- 
versy are amazing in their extravagance. “Neither time 
nor distance, nor age nor sorrow,” he says, speaking of 
Pope, “can ever diminish my veneration for him who is the 
great moral poet, of all times... Your whole generation arc 
not worth a canto of the Dunciad or anything that is his.” 
Pope’s poetry is a ‘Greecian temple' he says elsewhere and* 
he hints that the modems were engaged in defacing that 
temple. 

This extravagant estimate of Pope and his party and 
this extravagantdis-estimateof the poetry of himself and his 
contemporaries is but another instance of those contra- 
dictions we notice ih the outer details of Byron’s lift; 
as well as in his work and character. He was handsome 
like 4poHo and cursed with a club-foot ; the inheritor^of a 
nojjle Aame and of ah empty exchequer ; an aristocrat by 
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birth and a <Jc?nocrat by tendencies ; a man of the sweetest 
ai^ most loveable disposition by nature and, ^t haunted 
with a mania fot appearing sour and cynical. And as it was 
in life, so was it with his literary judgment and Hterar>' 
practice. No one aired more absurd'** views and theories 
about literature, and no one violated these theories more 
gloriously in practice. 

Macaulay has said that “ personal taste led him to the 
i8th Century, thirsty for praise to the 19th.” Like all 
Macaulay’s literary judgments, this also is unmeaning and 
of little worth. A poet is something different from a mecha- 
nical versifier ; he must writo out according to his real 
nature i.e., according to his personal taste ; his genius will 
compel him to do so. If therefore Byron’s personal taste 

had really inclined him to the i8th century, he would have 
written after the manner of the i8th century as he actually 
did in ‘The English Bards” and still more in the “Hints^ 
from Horace.” But a surer, wiser and truer instinct, his 
real personal taste, led him to abandon this track and to 
give full vent to the wild and impetuous prompting^ of his 
nature. And hence we get from him some of the most 
forceful and eloquent ‘Romantic’ poetry of the time. 

In fact it could not be otherwise. Byron was a bom 
rebel : he had the instinct of the Jacobin in him ; he was 
always spoiling for a fight. “I am of the opposition” he 
once said and truly said. Whatever the established Order 
of things might be, he was bound to run counter to it. And 
so this ingrained jacobinism of nature, if nothing else/woulcf 
have made him rebel against all formal canons and codes of 
literary criticism i. e. would have made him a romanticist 
in spite orhimself. 

3. Changes in the .Literarv Fotctunes or Bvron 

Byron's poetical reputation has passed tfirou^ many 
varieties of being and has always a ratlm mix^ 

kind* In his day looked upon with dmad sos^Mcion by" a 
few and indeed almost banned and interdicted by the l?|goted' 
intplerence of hypocritical zeal, his poetry was yet teii with 
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passionate admiration by the general public and himself he 
was idolised by th<? ardent hero-wcirshfp of the young We 
read how Tennyson, then a hidfof fifteen, was deeply affected 
by the news of the poet’s death Rnd how he wrote upon the 
sands “Byron is dead —as if the light and life of the world 
had passed away with the death of the poet This even in 
* bigoted, intolerant, truth-hating, hypocritical England, the 
England of the early 19th Century; while on the continent 
the name of Byron was a passion and a craze. The passioiv 
of bis poetry together with the passion of his character cast 
a glamour of romance round his name which took the literary^ 
world of Europe as with storm. Even Goethe— sage, serene, 
Olympian Goethe — was not proof against the fascination. 
“A character of such eminence’* he said “has never existed 

before and probably will never again He is undoubtedly 

the greatest genius of our century.” — Byron himself was 
not unconscious of the deep and strong hold which his poetry 
had taken over the popular imagination. In the half-mocking 
verses of Don Juan — in Which nevertheless there is an. 
undercurrent of serious suggestion — he says : 

**Even I — albeit I am sure I did not know it, 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to becking,— 

Was reckon’d, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme/’ 

— But then came the reaction ; it came early, it came 
swifly and for a time it was complete. The greatest literary 
influence in England between 1840 and 1S80 was that of 
Carlyle; and that influence was steadily and persistently 
directed against Byron. “Close thy Byron and" open thy 
Goethe” — was the persistent refmin of all the bitter and 
eloquent preaching of Carlyle’s strongest years, and so long as 
vigour of denunciation lasted, he never ceased to inveigle 
•t^ainst that “false Byrru^ism of taste” which he suspected was 
eating into the vitals of the. modem age. Anyhow, what 
'^b^use ^of the influeiu;e 9! Carlyle and what with the sic 

Mr. Mathew Arnold would have h that Goethe used the word 
talent ^d not ‘genius.’ But hia ol^ectlon Seems to he captious and 
in^ouitfled. 
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changing tendencies of thought and taste, the influence of 
Byron steadily declined, till in the seventies and eighties it 
became the fashion to look down upon Byron as an affected 
sentimentalist and an idle if eloquent ve,sifier. 

It may be doubted if we have yet fully emerged from this 
period of reaction ; the pK)etic reputation of Byron is still 
passing through a Waning phase Other gods have arisen 
who claim the homage of the dawning years. Swinburne and 
“Omar Khayyam” have each had their brief span of sovereign- 
ty and the star of Mr Masefield seems now to be in the 
ascendant. But leaving these literary caprices of the hour 
aside, few today would claim for Byron a place higher than 
that of Wowdsworth and Shelley among his contemporaries 
or that of Browning among his successors ; while Keats and 
Tennyson would both prove formidable competitors in the 
race. Still the nadir has been reached and passed : the worst 
that can be said aliout Byron has already been said ; and if 
the verdict of the present day upon Byron is revised in future, 
the revision may enhance the poet s glory, it will certainly not 
deiract from it. So much being said by way of preface, it may 
be permitted to us to give some brief indication of what we 
take to be the main features of Byron’s poetical work. 


4. Chief Features ok Byron’s Poetry 


It seems easier to speak of what Byron was not than to 
•say what he was ; to proceed by way of negatives, than by way 
pf affirmatives 


i. Want of narrative 
power. 


In the first place, then, it may be said that Byron had no 
gifts at story-telling. This seems almost 
incredible in f«ce of the numerous 
stories that he ha$ told ; but the fact 
seems to be indubitable and in fact is 
never seriously dispifted. As we have 
, «aid before, Byron has given us many stories c Laniy Farisina, 
The Bride of Abvdos. The siege of Corinth^ The Island^ Ike 
Corsair and in fact a whole host of them. It may be asked'-* 
“a man who had no genuine instinct for story-telling Within 
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him — why should he flood us with so many tales ?” The 
answer is that tale-writing was then in fashion and Byron 
wanted to swim with the current. Scott had set the fashion 
with his brilliant novelettes in verse and Byron followed suit. 
Only Scott gave us the manners, customs, incidents of those 
middle ages which he loved so well, while Byron introduced 
•the Englishman of his time to the strange and mysterious 
wonder-land of the East. And the effect was overwhelming. 
For a time it almost seemed as if Byron had outrun Scott in 
his own special field ; and in fact Scott gave up writing poetry 
and turned to novels remarking, with the sunny geniality of 
his nature, that in verse Byron bad bet him. But in this, 
posterity has woefully reversed the judgment of contemporaries. 
Scott^s stories are even now eagarly read by thousands ; while, 
who ever cares to read the oriental tales of Byron ? The reason 
is obvious. Byron is totally deficient in that healthy humanity 
of interest, that genial insight into character, that zest and 
relish in the narration of stirring tales of adventure which are 
so eminently characteristic of Scott ; and hence that total lack 
of interest which people now evince in the tales of the former. 

And just as Byron was deficient in narrative power, so 
he was deficient in dramatic power also. 
2 Want of dramatic Yet Strangely enough, Byron has written 
power. quite a number of dramas — Marino’ 

FalierOy The Two Foscari, Sardanapaliis. 
The Deformed Transformed, Cain, and others too numerous 
to mention. .Some of these dramas again, notably the 
witch^dcama’ of Manfred, contain bursts and snatches of 
magnificent poetry. But as dramas, their failure is total 
and unmitigated ; they are wooden ; they do not move ; arid* 
that clash and interplay of passion and character which is 
the soul of dramatic writing, we miss it altogether. Byron 
has never been able to give us even one piece of sustained 
dialogue : his difilogues are soliloquies strung together to 
make up a sort of artificial v/hole. In fact, insight into 
character — sympathy with a wide range of thought, tenden- 
cies and passions, ablity to embody these in individuaj 
human persbnafif ie^ ^Irid to these ptersonali ties upon 

canvaa — the poxier wherein consists the essence of dramatic 
zqtioiF— Byron did not possess it in the least. The defect 
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was due to a defect in his own nature and character. Byron 
could never get rid of his own shadow ; he was haunted 
by his own character — a man morbidly self-possessed. 
Whatever he saw, he saw through th^, medium of his own 
distorting personality. Hence, all the characters he sought 
to create were but reflections — sometimes distorted and 
'exaggerated reflections— of his own self and character. It 
is as if a man to sit in a room walled and lined with 
mirrors ; and each facet of^very mirror were to return 
■a reflection — grinning, ghastly, diabolic, fantastic or even 
merely natural — of his own physiognomy. So in all these 
dramas of Byron, in fact in all his works where he intro- 
duces human character at all, it is the poet who speaks 
to us through a thousand masks and in a thousand various 
iihapes. Chide Harold is Byron. Don Juan is Byron ; 
Lara, Parisina, the Corsair, Manfred, even Saradanapalus 
— all, all are Byron — now moody, wrapt in gloom, eager to 
By his own shadow, now mocking, cynical, sensual, with 
a careless, dare.devil gaiety in his heart and now roaming 
swiftly over the waves — an enemy of gods and men t — but 
in all moods alike bitter, cynical, self-weary and world- 
weary. 

So far about faults of substance ; but there are serious 
faults of workmanship also. In fact, Byron was singularly 
deficient in that untiring effort after 
flawless perfection of verse which is 
3. Faulty workman- glory . of Milton’s 

^ poetical work. His ear was not deli- 

cate ; his verse is often faulty ; his 
rhymes are sometimes forced ; and his grammar frequently 
leaves much to be desired. Instances may be quoted at 
random — as in the famous beginning of the third canto of 

Chide Harold ’ ‘Awaking witb a start’ the waters heave 

.around me.” With reference to this liiie, it has been asked 
“who awakes ? The poet or the waters ? ^ 

Again, in the famous' ad4ress to the ocean, we have that 
^cry^g anacoiuthon* as Mafhe^ AmoW calls it. 

“There let him lay.” 
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As an instance of almost barbarous rhythm, we can 
quote the lines — 

*‘A11 shall he void 
Destroyed !’* 

And the way in which words have been twisted and 
'tortured into rhyme in Don Juan (Poet with it, poefs with 
if s' small with numeral and Cambell with ramble is almost 
fearful and wonderful to contemplate. But here the clever- 
ness with which the verse has been manipulated and the 
careless and prodigal ease with which the poet has hitched 
all things under Heaven into rhyme make up and more 
than make up for such def^'cts as these. 

To multiply instances would be useless. It must be 
confessed that Byron’s work whs slovenly — “rapid and 
slovenly” as Prof. John Nichol calls it. His colours are 
crude and he lays on his paint thick ; and he has nothing 
^of that marvellous delicacy of craftsmanship which is a never- 
fending source of delight in Keats. And if Byron’s work has 
fallen into comparative neglect at this day, this want of artistic 
excellence in execution must be held largely responsible for it. 

There is another defect of form in Byron’s poetry — a 
defect which passes for merit — viz., his tendency towards rhe 
torical declamation. Byron i.s a 
4. Tendency to rhetoric favourite for purposes of recitation ; 

and it is this declamatory strain in 
poetry vdhich makes him such a favourite. And yet the reader 
must have to distinguish — not that the task of distinction is, 
easy — between the accent of true poetry and the accent of 
false rhetoric. 

Take for instance, the' description of Waterloo in the third 
canto of Childe Harold. 

“ There was a wound of revelry by night 

We begin a|!d we read on through the full-pulsed, slow- 
rolling verses till we come to the dramatic climax of^ the 
whole-" 
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Nearer, clearer, deadlier than before 
Arm, arm, it is, it is the canon's opening roar.” 

It is grand, you say : and so it is : only it is the grandeur 
of eloquence and not of poetry, Ihegrapdeur of superb and full- 
blooded rhetoric and not the mysterious and haunting allu- 
siveness of true poetry. True poetry does not lay on its colour 
so thick, does not speak so loud, is not so crude, if we may 
say so in one word — perhaps even it is so obviously striking. 
But It sinks into the heart with a strange impressiveness: and 
once there, it nestles and twines round the fibres of the heart 
so as never to be dislodged or shaken off from there. The 
accent of such true poetry is in Keats, when he says — 

“ O give me their old vigour, and unheard 

Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 
Of heaven, and few years. 

, Rounded by thee, my song should die away. 

Content as theirs. 

Rich in the simple worship of a day . 

in Wordsworth, when he says — 

“ Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, f.ir off things and battles lc>ng ago, 

Also in Byron, when he speaks of 

“ the solitude 

Of the pine-forest, and the silent shore 
Which bound Ravenna’s immemorial wood.” 

Of verse of this .supreme, this magical quality, Byron has 
too few ; but the world itself has too few of such verses. — Of 
Byron’s ordinary style of verse, in all its strength and 
weakness, the following is a fair sample. 

" A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below 
And men in nations all were his t 
He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set, ah ! where were they ? 
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This is eloquent ; but still there is something of clap-trap, 
something of the cheap gesture of the rhetorican in it : and 
it is redeemed from being common-placa hy the poet’s genuine, 
whole-hearted passion for liberty. 

In a somewhat higher style is the following : 

' “The mountains look on Marathon 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone 
1 dreamed that Greece might still be free. 

Again wc repeat, that this is great : only it is the greatness 
(4' superb eloquence, not of superb poetry. 


Another and more 
5 . Sentimentalism. 


.serious defect of his poetry — a 
defect not of form but of substance 
— was the false sentimentalism which 


disfigured so much of his work, Sentimentalism is not 
emotion — it is the disease of emotion : it is selfish, subjective 
and false, w'hile emotion is objective, sincere and pure. It 
IS the hisart musing and turning over an emotion, not because 
It feels it really but rather for the sake of the effect it may 
produce or for the pleasure which it may bring. This senti- 
mentalism — Wertherkm as Carlyle has called it — we fiml 
most noticeable in the shorter tales of Byron ; far less 
frequently in the greater works — very rarely in Childe Harold 
and almost never in Don Juan. 


Another serious defect, closely allied with the former 
c-ne and perhaps forming the source of it, is the affectation 
which he could never altogether shake* 
6 . Affectation. off This vice of affectation was in 
grained in the very nature of the man 
and sprang from that acute and morbid self-consciousness 
which obsessed him through life. He could never forget that 
he was expected to play a prominent part on the stage ot 
life and that the eytfs of the whole gallery were fixed full upo-^ 
him. Hence, in life as in poetry, we always find him play 
ihg a part ; we almost catch him as if attitudinizing befon. 
a mirror. He began life as a postur and he remair^d a 
fvs€ur% through the large part of it. And the pose he most 
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affected was that of the soured and crynical misanthrope — 
one who had tasted all the pleasures and almost all the 
vices of the world and upon whose jaded palate, pleasures 
and vices alike had palled— of one ^ho had given much 
to the world and feceived but little form it — of one who 
had tasted the fickleness of love, the treachery of friend- 
ship, the ingratitude of the world and the vanity and futility 
of all human joy and delight. In almost all his poems, the 
central figure is a hero who is out of love with life, w^ho is 
dark, gloomy, sullen, and self-centred, who loathes the 
past and dreads the future and for whom death is a wel- 
come release from life ; and we are almost obtrusively 
asked by the poet to identify this dark and mysterious 
figure with himself. And yet nothing could be a more 
misleading picture of Byron as he actually was. And this 
affectation of character reacted most unfavourably upon his 
poetry. True greatness, in poetry as in life, must be based 
upon a deep and abiding sincerity — sincerity in feeling as 
well as sincerity in expression ; and we are never quite sure 
that Byron is sincere — except occasionally, when he^ is filled 
and inspired with that passion for freedom which is the 
redeeming feature of so much of his poetry and also in those 
verses of rollicking, dare-devil sarcasm which surprise us ever 
and anon in Don fuan. 


We have given a long catalogue of Byron^s faults ; and 
we have deprecated the fascination which Byron casts 
over all young and impressionable hearts But we must 
plead guilty to being slaves of that fascination ourselves ; 
and it would be foolish and captious criticism which would 
be blind to the real strength and greatness of Byron^s 
poetry. 


In the first place, then, we may note one striking feature 
of Byron’3 poetry and that is his whole-souled contempt for 
all false affectation of virtue, for hum- 
bug and hypocrisy all its shapes. 
Hypocrisy has been ^lled the master- 
vice ^ of England — a genuine Anglo- 
Saxon article ; and even Mt^aulay, 
Anglo-Saxon to the core of his heart, speaks of the periodic 


1. Deep-seated hatred 
* of humbug 
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fits of morality which come upon the English people from 
time to time. It is seldom that Macaulay is worth quoting: 
his literary criticism is valueless ; his general observations are 
common-place and armost puerile But his remarks on 
Anglo-Saxon morality come patto the purpose ; and we can 
'hardly resist the temptation of quoting them in full. 

“We know no spertacle so ridiculous.” says Macaulay, “as the 
British public in one of its periodic fits of morality, in general, elope- 
ments, divorces and family quarrels pass with little notice. We reac 
the scandal, talk about it for a day, and forget it. BtU once in six m 

sevf>n years our virtue becomes outrageous According!) 

the unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved than hundreds whos< 
offences have been treated with lenity, is singled out as an expiator) 
sacrifice. If he has children, they are to be taken from him. If he has 
a profession, he is to he driven from it. He is cut by the higher orders 

and hissed by the lower We refltvi very complacently or 

our severity and compare with great pride our superior virtue witf 
Parisian laxity. At length our anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined 
and heart-broken. And our virtue goes quietly to tleep for seven year, 
more. 


And against this peculiarly British vice, the vice of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, Byron never ceased to shoot the 
barbed shafts of his venomous satire. Indeed this was one 
reason for the virulent hostility with which Byron was 
followed in life by one section of the English public. By 
them he was regarded as the incarnation of all evil, the 
founder of the Satanic School, as Southey called him with 
a feeble and ghastly effort at satire. But whatever its effect 
upon Byron’s contemporary reputation might be, there is 
•no denying the fact that his whole-hearted contempt for 
hypocrisy, his desire to look facts in the face and not to 
mince matters or io garble the truth, has lent an element of 
strength and truth to hi? poetry without which its chances 
of permanent duration would be far less than thevarft. 
No doubt, contempt for false prudery and affectation of out- 
ward, seemliiiess led him at times to an opposite extreme ; 
it led him to a broadness and coarseness of speech which 
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Stood sometimes on the perilous border-land of indecency 
and even perhaps crossed the boundary-line and that on 
the wrong side. This fact must be conceded ; but in spite 
of the concession the merit of bein^ able to speak tb-^ 
truth must be pronounced to be considerable. 

Closely akin to his harted of h5^pocrisy, and issuing 
directly out of it, was the very considerable power of 
sarcasm which he possessed. It is 
^ , quite safe to say that he was the 

^ ° greatest satirist of England after the 

time of Pope. But he was something 
more than that. His powers, even of 
sarcasm, were wider and more varied than those of Pope ; 
and yet at the same time, his satire was purer in motive 
and less interested in tone. But we must add that this 
remark has to be taken with a certain amount of caution. 
There is nothing in Byron quite so brilliant, quite so in- 
cisive, quite su mordant in its pitiless ferocity of. invective 
as, say, the lines on .\tticus or the virulent diatribe against 
Sporus. But the reason for the difference is to be sought in 
the differing characters of the two, Byron had nothing of 
that deep-seated personal malignity of nature which was 
perhaps the most salient feature of Pope’s character and 
which lent point, pungency and virus to his satires and 
lampoons. Byron had reason to be angry with the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers for their slashing and not altogether just 
review of his earliest poetic production. But still, even in 
the bitterest and most biting passage of the English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, there is little of hard, relentless, per- 
aonal acrimony. There is much of youthful audacity and 
irreverence, some coarse and perhaps needless offensiveness 
specially in the remarks on the Lake School, but the whole 
is redeemed by a vein of rollicking g^od humour and mirth. 
The author evidently enjoyed heartily what he wrote ; and 
his victims also, specially the more manly and genial 
among them like Scott, never bore any grudge against him 
in later years for this mad escapade of his youth. 

Perhaps Southey was the man against whom Byron wa'^ 
most severe — not altogether without cause ; and he Tnever 
missed an opportunity of covering ‘Bob Southey, poet’ poet 
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laureate with boisterous ridicule. But tliough there is 
much of contempt m these verses, there is little of personal 
animus, and his greatest cause of anger against the ox- 
jacobin poet-laureat« was his apostacy from his former 
political principles. Renegade and turncoat are the epithets 
. vvhich he applied most often against Southey and no one 
^:an deny that facts justified the use of the epithets. 

It is in the Vision oj Judgment that Byron’s satiric 
humour has freest play; and this poem — a parody upon 
Southey’s feeble and pompous poem of the same name — 
must undoubtedly be regarded as the greatest parody in. 
English Literature. Satire forms also the ground-work of 
Byron's longest and perhaps greatest poem, Don Juan ; but 
there with satire there is much else — passion, eloquence and 
pathos, the whole making up an altogether great and wonder- 
ful miscellany. 

But the quality in Byron which appeals most to people 

^ . is his noble passion for human liberty, 

liberty. championship of lost hopes and 

forsaken causes. The cause of liberty 
ever found in him a mend and advocate, whether it was 
in Portugal, Spain or Clreece ; and his friendship extended 
beyond the writing of impassioned verses. He was 
staunch unto death : he laid down his life for the cause 
and thus atoned for a life of thwarted hopes and aimle'^s 
projects. 

In one of his most stirring and impassioned pieces, he 
asks — 

“ What is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks, a blush — for Greece a tear.” 

But with the very next breath, he checks himself and 
says — 

**\iusi we but weep — our fathers 

And at the fag-end of life, old at 36, jaded with tBe 
pleasfcires of the world, and sick of its vain hopes and vairu r 
i^isappointments — this is what he proceeded to do. 
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We have said before that Byron was aJacobin — a declared 
foe to all established institutiorws ; a jacobin in literature and 
a jacobin in politics as well. He could never pardon Napo- 
leon for aspiring to the “purple vest” of Empire and against 
tyranny of all sorts — whether it was the tyranny of the French 
over the Spaniards or of the Turks over the Greeks — hi& 
voice was ever loud and strong. Even now the apostrophes 
to liberty which we find in Byron are the most eloquent and 
moving of any in English Literature. And subject people as 
we are, claiming for our country some share in the vanished 
glories of a day that is gone, Byron^s passionate laments over 
the faded splendour of Greece come home to oar heart with 
a poignancy of personal sorrow, with a strange and bitter 
hefrt-pang, which English people cannot conceive. 

Lastly, as a genuine mark of Romantic poetry, we may 
notice that deep-seated love of 
4 Genuine love of Nature. Nature of which there .are more 
abundant traces in C/n7de Harold 
than in any other work of Byron. F^erhaps there is something 
of clap-trap in the oft-quoted lines — 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 

There is Society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea and music in its roar, 

I love not man the less but nature more.'* 

But if there is clap-trap in the lines, there is no clap-trap 
in the feeling wiiich prompted them. Byron says someone. 
And he has all the highlander’s passion for mountain scenery. 
Als‘> he had played with the Ocean from when he was a 
child : and the passion for the sea endu As we have said 
before, instance of this abiding love of nature are scattered 
freely in Childe Harold. Thus, we may notice the magni- 
ficent apostrophe to the Ocean with which ‘ the poem closes,, 
also the stirring address to ‘the castled crag of Drachenfals,’ 
hnd also to the placid waves of Lake Leman. 

Ir' closing this brief and inadequate review of Byron’s 
poetic character, we must notice again the one supreme 
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feature of his poetry riz.y the passionate strength of his 
feelings. He feels deeply and speaks strongly — not earing 
to pick and choose among his words when the inspiration is 
upon him, but pouring out a lava-flood of song with all the 
wild impetuosity of his heart. 



Ill 


CHILDE HAROLD 

I. The Composition of the Third and Fourth Cantos 

( Byron left Cambridge in 1808 ; came of age in i8og : 
iind started on his travels almost immediately afterwards — 
returning home in July (8if after an absence of more than 
two years ) 

'I'he first two cantos of Childe Harold had been written 
during the course of these travels and were published in 
February 1812. It is curious to remember that the publica- 
tion was almost due to an accident. With that perver^iity of 
literary judgment which always marked the poet, he thought 
much more highly of his wretched Hints from Horace than 
of the strong and glorious verse of Ciiilde Harold ; and on 
returning to England it was the former book which he placed 
for publication in the hands of a Cambridge friend, Robert 
Charles Dallas. Dallas disapproved of the stuff and asked : 
“Have you no other result of your travels ?” “A lot of 
Spenserian Stanzas,” was the poet’s indifferen'^ reply : “not 
worth troubling you with, but you are welcome to them.” 
Dallas took him at his word, inspected the draft of the first 
t\vo cantos of Childe Harold^ saw the merits of the poem ; 
and assumed to himself the risks of the publication as also 
of the profits. " 

Anyhow the book appeared on the of February 

and the poet “woke up in the morning and found himself 
famous.” The book was the rage of the season and Byron 
,\vas the lion of fashionable society, at least for the time. 
Tke craze lasted for just Hhree years — a barren and un- 
profitable period of Byron^s life marked only by those most 
ephemsral of the poet’s works— his eastern romances. ^But 
deliverence was at hand, though it came in the shape of 
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tragedy Byron married Miss Milbank in i8i^ ( Januaiy 
2nd ) : a child was born to them in December ot the same 
year ; and six weeks after. Lady Byron left her luisband never 
to join him again A* howl of obloquy and shame burst at 
once upon the devoted head o^" the poet : even his stout 
heart quailed at the fury of the storm : and on April 25tl), 

» 8 16, Byron embarked for O'jtend, never more to return to 
England. 

'Fhe escape from England came to Byron as a d^^liverencc : 
it freed him from that bondage to the vapid whirl of fashion- 
able life which had seriously impeded his literary work during 
the i.ist five years and was perhaps slowly but surely sapping 
UD the strength and wholesomeness of his poetic genius In 
any case, his literary output and the completion of Chih^e 
Harold was one of the Hrst fruits of this renewed literary 
activity. 

When precisely the composition of the thiid canto was 
taken up, we have no means of knowing ; but it had been 
evidently completed by June, i8r6. Byron was detained 
for two days ( June 26th, 27th ) at Ouchy in Swiuerland. It 
was here that he wrote The Prisoner of Chiilon and it was 
from here also that he wrote to his publisher, Murrary, 
.announcing the completion of the third canto of Childe 
Harold, 

In the meantime Byron left Switzerland and started for 
Italy in October 1816. Passing by Milan and Verona he 
settled at Venice in November ; and from there set out t»n 
an expedition to Rome, arriving there in May by way of 
Ari/na^ Ferrara and Florence. By this time, the composi- 
tion of the fourth canto was already well in hand : the poem 
was completed in September 1817 and published early in 
i8r8 The book was dedicated to John Cam Hobhouse, 
one of the olde.^ and staunchest of Byron’s friends, with 
whom Byron had made the journey from Switzerland to Italy 
and who supplied most of the illustrative notes to the third 
and fourth cantos. 

• The success of the book was immediate and great : it 
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could not well have been otherwise : yet, it may be inte- 
resting to notice that in the opinion of many of his 
contemporaries, the two last cantos had not quite reached 
the high level of the preceding porticAi-^a perverse judg- 
ment entirely and one which has long been universally set 
aside. 

llyron received four thousand pounds for the last two 
cantos of Ohildp. Karnhl : the profits of the first two cantos, 
the student will remember, had been made over to the 
poet’s friend, DaUas. 


2, A Critical Appreciation oi* these Cantos 

A wide gulf separates the two last cantos of Childe 
flarold from the preceding portion of the poem. The 
Spenserian stan/a with its grave, slow-rolling melody is 
there ; and so also, at least in the third canto — is the* vague 
and elusive personality of Harold. In fact t-hese a’-e the 
only links which connect the two portions of the poem : 
but in all else they are signally different. Byron had gained 
greatly in the interval both in knowledge of life and in 
insight into nature ; and the result of this increased 
knowledge and ripeness of judgment is apparent in the 
gi eater truth, intenser passion, and higher workmanship of 
the third and fourth cantos. 

Coming to details, we may notice the following as the 
chief features of beauty in this latter portion of the poem. 

Description, Byron used to say, was his forte ; and there 
are noble specimens of descriptive power in the first and 
second cantos of Childe Harold. But 
. the descriptions in the latter portion 
des"rip7ion° are altogether of a nobler Icind ; they 
are no longer merely geographical — 
^ concerned with the outer surface of 

s^'^nery — they take us into the very heart of things. Nature 
is no longer merely objective to Byron. She has transrnitted 
her o\Sn deathless passion to the poet and made him hers. 
Hence there is a note of sincerity and passion in the 
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description of Venice with her tiara of proud towers of the 
"casted crag of Drachenfels/ of Italy with her fatal dower 
of beauty, and of the vanished glories of Rome, to which 
there is hardly a parallel in the confessedly immature work 
of the first two cantOs. 


Hut even in description, Byron is most at home — not 
where he is dealing with external Nature but where Nature, 
is blended with historical a?»soc:iations that stir the deepest 
depths of memory. Hence the ringing eloquence of the 
verses on Waterloo and the noble pathos in the picture of 
the dying gladitor. 


In fact, as Mr. Nichol has finely observed, these cantos 
are not merely a diorama of scenery ; they are also a 
TEMPLE OE FAME. Byroii has made 


2. A temple of 
fame. 


every resting place of his pilgrimage, 
every land-mark of his journey, 
memorable by the association of 


historical and illustrious memories. 


^‘Coblenz introduces the tribute to Marceau ; Leman a 
complete review of Rousseau in five verses ; Arqua suggests 
Petrach ; the grass-grown streets of Ferrara lead in the 
lines on Tasso ; the white walls of Florence bring back 
Alficri, Michael Angelo, Bocaccio and Dante : And as for 
Rome, Byron has mastered her glories so completely, has 
identified himself so closely wdth her spirit, has so entered 
into the mystery of her age-long woe and desolation that 
all else that may be said about them seems superfluous 
and profitless. 


But beyond all else is the added strength and sincerity 
of these cantos. Byron has left his 
3. Sincenty^and preatic — days long behind him; there 

passion. nothing of the amateur any longer 

in these cantos. In his verses he strikes now with his 
right hand and snraight from the shoulder. As Mr. Nichol 
has said “Had Byron’s life been closed when he left 
England, he would have been remembered for a generatfoa 
as the author of a clever satire, a journal in verse exhibiting 
flashes of genius, and a series of fascinating romances? But 
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the third and fourth cantos placed him on another platform^ 
among the “Dei Majores of English verse.’* 


3. Analysis of thk two 'Cantos 

The structure of these two cantos like that of the pre- 
ceding ones is exceedingly simple ; anrf they may be easily 
analysed with reference to the landmarks of liis pilgrimage 
— the places which he visited in the course of his journey 
and which he has consecrated in his veise. 

Following this arrangement, we get Waterloo, the Rhine 
and the Swiss Oberiand as the chief divisions of the third 
canto while in the fourth canto, the chief divisions would be 
\'cnice, Arqiia, Ferravay Florence and Rome. (A more de- 
tailed scheme of the cantos is appended below ). 

Third Canto 


I. Introduction . . . T — 16 

Byron introduces himself as starting up from dream 
on board a ship on the voyage Irom England 
to the continent ; and after speaking of his 
personal grief introduces Harold to us again. 

II. The Field of Waterloo . . 17 — 43 

A general review of the conflict ; praise of Major 
Howard, the poet’s cousin ; a tribute to 
Napoleon. 

III. The Rhine . . , 46 — 62 

A vivid sketch of the bounding river ; a reference 
to Harold and his love . Coblentz with its 
memories of the French General, Marceau ; 
and the castle of Ehrenbretstein. 

IV. Switzerland . , , 63 — 100 

The field of Morat wheip the Swiss destroyed the 
forces of the Duke of Burgundy. 
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, y. Byron s farewell, with a parting reference to his 
daughter, .\da. 

Fourth Canto 

I. Venice .... i — jq 

Her vanished glories ; the songless gondolier, the 
spouseless Adriatic, the rotting Biicentaur : 
the glory of Lepanto and the tyranny of 
Austria. 

II. Aroua .... 30 — 34 

The tomb of Laura's lover — Petrarch. 

III. Ferrara .... 35—39 

The antique brood of Este : Torquato’s imperial 

shade. 

IV. A Digression . . . 40 — 47 

Italy and her fatal gilt* of beauty ; once mother of 
Arms and still the mother of Arts. 

y . Florence, the Etrurian Athens . 48 — ho 

The birthplace of modern Luxury and Commerce ; 
statues and wonderful works of art — the \"enus 
de Medici ; Santa Croce’s holy precincts — the 
ashes of Allieri, Galileo, Machiavelli, Dante,. 
Petrach, Boccocio. 

VI. Scenes of Nature with their Historical 

Associations • . . 61 — 77 

Lake Thrasimene and the great battle that was 
fought there ; Clitumnus, an affluent of the 
Tiber ; the waterfall of Terni ; the woody 
Appcnines ; Seracte’s height with its memory 
of the ‘lyric Roman,’ Horace. 

VH. Rome f . . . 78 — 163 

The Niobe of nations: how her glories have 
pired star by star ; Time and Ignorance hide 
• her from us. Brutus, Tully, Virgil, Livy p the 
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dictatorial wreath of Pompey s dread statue. 
Napoleon, the ‘fool of false ambition.’ Free- 
dom and Tyranny : the tomb of Caccilia 
Metella : the nameless column to Phocas : 
Rienzi. Love; theFren^dyot youth: the dying 
Gaul ; the Coliseum : St. Peter’s : Vatican and 
the statue of Laocoon. 

Vlll. Ih'RON’s FAREWELL 1O4 — 186 

Rellections on death, suggesting the death of 
Princess Charlotte : Byron beholds the sea from 
Albano’s height : his address to the (Vean. 



Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 

CANTO THE THIRD. 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ! 

Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled. 

And then we parted, — not as now we part, 

But with a hope. — 

^ Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me ; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart, 

Whither I know not ; but the hour’s gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more 1 
And tl^e waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar 1 
Swift he their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead 1 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 

Again I seize the tb^me, then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards ; in that Tale I find 
- The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

O’er which all heafily the journeying yews 
Plod the last sands of Iifp,— where not a nower appears. 

Since^my young days of passion — joy, or pain, 

I^erchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 

And both may jar : it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
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Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me^ — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not urljgrateful theme 

5. He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance : he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul’s haunted cell. 

6. ‘Tis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense^ that we eifdow 
With form cur fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I ? Nothinpg : but not so art thou. 

Soul of my thought ! with whom I traverse earth, 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth. 

.7. Yet must I think less wildly : — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’er wrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in youth my h^rt to tame, 

My springs of life were poison’d. 'Tls too late ! 

Yet am I changed \ though still eiuaugh the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits without accuamg Fate. 

8. Something foo much of this : — but now ’tis past, 

' And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harold re-appears at last \ 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal 
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Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb ; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim- 


His had been quafi’d too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual ; bnt in vain ! 

Stilt round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene 


Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 

And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind. 

That* if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 

And he, as one, might ’midst tjje many stand « 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation ; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. 


But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it ? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of Beauty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

I Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
I The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 
On with the giddy circk, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s fond prime. 


But soon be knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with man ; with whom he held 
LitUe in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompell’d, 
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He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 

Proud though in desolation ; which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

1 3. Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home ; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

‘ He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam , 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the to ^ e 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

14. Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their owu beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars. 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had, been happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
'that keeps us from you heaven which woos us to its brink 

15. But in man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 

Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home : 

Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome, 

As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 

His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so »he heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 

16. Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

'.With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain. 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
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Which, though 'twere wild,— as on the plunder’d wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, — 
il yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 


Stop ! — for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust ! 

An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below I 
Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 

Plow that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 
And is this all the world has gain’d by thee, 
hou first and last of fields ! king-making Victory ! 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 

The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo I 

,which gave annuls 

Its gifts,, transferring fame asflei^ting.tck) I 
3n ‘pride of place’ here last the eagle flew, 

^hen tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ; 
Ambition’s life and labours all were vain ; 
e wears the shatte’rd links of the world’s broken chain. 


Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit^ 

And foam in fetters ; — but is Earth more free ? 

Did nations combat to make One submit ; 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 

What I shall revivjng^Thraldom again be 
The patch*3-up idol of enlighten’d days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage ? proffering lowly gaze 
id servile kneesfto thrones ? No ; prove before ye praise 


If^not, o’er one fallen despot boast no more ! 
In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with hot tears 
For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 
The tram pier of her vineyards ; in vain years 
Of death, ^ depopulation, bondage, fears, 
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Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions ; all that most epdears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harm9diu5 drew on Athens’ tyrant lord. 


2 1 . There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
, Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men , 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ^ 

2 2 Did ye not hear it ? — No ; ’twas but the wind 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be iinconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 

But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! Arm ! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar I 

23. \Within a wwldow’d niche of that high hall 

^ate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his’. father on a bl(K*dy bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremast fij^hting, fell. 


24. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

'Xnd gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
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The life from out young hearts, and chocking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise 1 

j , And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

\\ hile throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 

()» whispering, with white lips — ‘The foe! They come’ they 
come ’’ 

5 \nd wild and high the ‘Cameron’s gathering’ rose ! 

The war-note of Lochi«J, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too have her Saxon foes : 

HoV in the noon of night that pibroch thrils, 

Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears ’ 


5 7 And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear drops as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour ; rolling on the foe 
And burning witli high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

I.Ast noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Imst eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently-stern array I 
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The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, —in one red burial blent ' 

2^. Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine : 

Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his line. 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 

And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 

They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallatU Howaid 

30. There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 

And mine were nothing had I such to give ; 

But when I stood beneath theYresh green tree, 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to live 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turn’d from all she brought to those she could not bring 

31. I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 

In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 

The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s must awake 
Those whom they thirst'for ; though the sound of Fame- 
May for a moment soothe, it canno. slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour’d but assumes a stronger, bitl^^rer claim. 

32. “ They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

'Ifhe hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoariness ; the ruin’d wall 
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Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthral : 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on : 

33- . ^Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 

» The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 

; And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 

’ Living in shatter’d guise ; and still, artd cold, 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches. 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 

34- There is a very lifp in our despair, 

Vitality of poison, — a quick root 

Which feeds these deadly branches ; for it were 
As*nothing did we die ; but Life will smt 
Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, * 

All ashes to the taste : Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Siih hours ’gainst years of life, say, would he name three-score 

J5. The Psalmist number'd out the years of man : 

They are enough ; and if thy tale be true. 

Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, 

More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo ! 

Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say — 

‘Here, where the sword united nations drew, 

Our countrymen were warring on that day !' 

And this is mucUi and all which will not pass away. 

56. There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 

Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt ; 

Extreme in all thitigs ! hadst thou been betwix^ 
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Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 

For daring made thy rise as fall : thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 

And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ’ 

37 ' Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ! 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
VVas ne’er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 

Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert. 

Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert 

38 ^ Oh, more or less than man — in high or low, 

Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 

30 ^et well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride. 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye 
When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child. 

He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon kim piled. 


Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
^en and their thoughts ; *twas_^wise to feel, not so 
To wesr it ever on, thy lip and brow, 
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And spurn the iustruments thonwert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow : 

Tis but a worthless world to win or lose ; 

So hath it proved tojthee, and all such lot who choose* 


If, like a tower upon a headland rock, 

Thou hast been made to stand or fall alone, 

Such scorn of man had help’d to brave the shock ; 

But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved thy throne, 
^Their admiration thy best weapon shone ; 

’The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
fUnless aside thy purple had been thrown) 

Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And th^e hath been thy bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which wiirfioT dwell 
In*its own harrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium orde&ire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


This makes the mad men who have made men mad 
By their contagion conquerors and kings, 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 
Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs ! One breast laid. Qp^U TOre a school 
Which would ^nteach mankind the lust to shine or rule 


Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to, calm twilight, they feel overcast 
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With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

45. who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high above the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Rou?2d him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 

And thus reward the toils which to those summits led 

46. Away with these ! true Wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine. 

Maternal Nature 1 for who teems like thee, 

Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells 

47 And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser ciowd. 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud , 
Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are in a blooey shroud. 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow 


48. Beneath those bat’Jements, within those walls, 

Pow^r dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
• 'T.'han mightier heroes of a longer date. 
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A wider space, en ornamented grave ? 

Jlieir hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 


In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
jAnd Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 
|\Vith emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
^rhrough all the niaiKof iron hearts would glide ; 
But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won. 
Saw the discolour'd Rhine beneath its ruin run. 


But thou, exulting and abounding river ! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 

Not its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like heaven ; and to seem such to mCj 
^ven now what wants thy stream ? — that it should Lethe be. 


A thousand battles have assail'd thy banks, 

But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 

And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they ? 

Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday. 

And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny ray ; 
RuLo’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting dream 
Tby waves would, vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d along, 

Yet not insensible to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear : 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 
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"And tranquil sternness, which had ta*en the place 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face* 

But o'ver it in such scenes would steal with transient trace 

53. Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
' Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath ween’d it from all worldlings : thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt. 

And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 

54. And he bad learn’d to love, — I know not why, 

For this in such as him seems strange of mood, — 

The helpless looks of blooming infancy. 

Even in its earliest nurture ; what subdued, 

To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know ; 

But thus it was ; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have to grow, 

In him this glow’d when all beside had ceased to glow. 

55. And there was one soft breast, as hath been said, 

Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 

Than the church links withal ; and, though unwed, 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise. 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 

But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pour ! 

I. The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
rBetween the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 

.And fields which promise corn and wine. 
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And scatter’d cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 

2. And peasant girls, with dark blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers. 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray ; 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of wintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 

3. I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 

I know that they must wither’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here, 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 
And offer’d from my heart to thine ! 

4. The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear. 

Could thy d^ar eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! 

f y Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 
here is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit Of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 
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Our enemy’s — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau I o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier’s lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 

Falling for France, whose rights he bay^led to resume. 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, — 

His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes ; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pi ay for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 

For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those, 

The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 

SM. Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter'd wall 
Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 
Rebpunding idly on her strength did light : . 

‘A tower of victory I from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch’d along the plain : 

But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight, 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s rain — 
On which the iron shower for years had pour’d in vain. 

59. Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 

Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray ; 

And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 

Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay. 

Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, , 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 

60 * ‘ Adieu to thee, again ! a vain adieu ! 

' There can be no farewell to scene like thine ; 

The mind is colour’d by thy every hue ; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine 1 
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’Tis with the thankful heart of parting praise ; 

More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine, 

But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — ^the glories of okl days, 

*. *' 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 

The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they bad turrets been, 

In mockery of man’s Art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene. 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to ajl, 

Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 


But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow ! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 


But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan. 

There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain, — 

Morat ! the proud, the patriot field I where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that plain ; 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, 

A bony heap, through ages to remain, 

Themselves their monument the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they ^roam’d, and shriek’d each wandering ghost. 


] While Waterloo with Cannae’s carnage vies, 

I Mcrat and Marathon twin names shall stand ; 
‘They were true Glory’s stainless vicipries, 

Won by the unambitious Eeairt and hand 
i . proud, brotherly^ and civic band. 
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I All unbought champiojos in no princely cause 
Of vlce-entail'd Corruption ; they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
leaking kings' rights divine, by some Dracon ic clause. 

^ i ^ 

65. By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 

A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 

'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 

’ And looks as with the wild-bewilder'd gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Leveird Adventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands. 

66. And there — oh ! sweet and sacied be the name I — 
Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 

' Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's* broke o’er a father's grave. 

Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would crave 
' The life she lived in ; but the judge was just, 

And then she died on him she could not save. 

Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 

And held within their urn, one mind, one heart, one dust. 

67. But these are deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay, 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 

And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things b^ow. 

68. Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face* 

I The mirror where the stars and mountains view » 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
. Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue : 
There is too much of man here, to look through 
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With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 

But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, bin not less cherished than of old, 

Ere mingling with the herd had penned me in their fold. 


69. To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind : 

All are not fit with them to stir ajid toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 


70 There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears, 

And colour things to come with hues of Night ; 

The lace of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness : on the sea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite ; 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er shall be. 

71. ^ Is it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 

Kissing its cries away as these awake - 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 

Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict or bear ? 

72, I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

' Of human cities torture : I can see 
Nothing to loathe m nature, save to be 
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A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class'd among creatures, ^hen the soul can flee, 

And with the Sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

73. And thus I am absorb'd, and this is life : 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast. 

To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to spring. 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 


74. And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form. 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent bappier in the fly and worm, — 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm ? 

The bodiless thought ? the Spirit of each spot ? 

Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 


75. Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these ? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn'd below, 

Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow ? 


76*. ' But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the um, 

To look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
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Tlie clear air for a whiles— a passing guest, 

Where he became a being, — whose desire 
Was to be glorious ; *twas a foolish quest, 

The which to gain a^d keep, he sacrificed all rest. 

77*1 ’ "%ere the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The ^oatle of affliction, he who threw 
En^antment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, diazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 

78 ^ Ills love was passion’s essence : — as a tree 
^ On fire by lightning, with ethereal .ftame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 

But his was not the love of living dame, 

Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 

But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
^long his burning page, distemper’d though it seems. 

\ 

79. This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet ; 

This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fever’d lip would greet, 

From hers, who but with friendship his would meet ; 
But to that gentle touch through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devourmg beat ; 

In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 

80. His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 

0r friends by him self-banisb’d ; for bis mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 

’Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blmd* 
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But he was phrensied, — wherefore, who may know ? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears ^ reasoning show. 


8 1. t For then he was inspired, and from him came, 

^ As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 

Those oracles which set the world in flame. 

Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more : 

Did he not this for France ? which lay before 
Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of years ? 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o’ergrown fears ? 

82. They made themselves a fearful monument I 
The wreck of old opinions— things which grew, 

Breathed from the birth of time : the veil they lent; 

And what behind it lay, all earth alian view. 

But good with ill they also overthrew. 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
' Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d. 

As heretofore, because ambition was self-will’d. 

83. But this will not endure, nor be endured ! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 

They might have used it better, but allured 

By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another ; Pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 

Who in oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt, 

I They were not eagles, nourish’d with the day ; 

^ *What marvel then, at times, if they mistoo?: their prey ? 

84 Vfhox deep wounds ever closed without a scar ? 

Tfhe hearts bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it ; and they who war 
With their own hopes and have been vanquish’d, bear 
‘ Silence,' but not submission : in his lair 
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Fix’d Passion bolds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years ; none need despair : 

It came, it cometh, and will come, — the power 
To 4 )unish or forgive — in one we shall be slower. 

t 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake. 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn oceans roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 


It is the hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear. 

Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the vw 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good night carol more ; 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings bis All ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
^11 silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Natui * breast the spirit of her hues. 


Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,— ’tis to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
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And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, ^nd create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life bave^ named themselves ^ star. 

# 

S9. All heaven and earth are still— though not in sleep. 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 

All heaven and earth are still : From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast, 

All is concenter’d in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being, and a sense 
0 f that which is of all Creator and defence. 

90. Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
III solitude, where we are /easf sAone ; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 

And purifies from self : it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty ; — ^’twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 

91. Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwall’d temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

Uprear’d of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pra/r ! 

^2.' The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night. 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strongs 
pet lovely in your strength, as is the Hghft 
Of a dark eye in woman 1 Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
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Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her alOud ! 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious night 1 
Thou wert not sent for slumber I let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black, — and now, the glee 
|Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

A| if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake's birth. 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

•Tljat they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed ; 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — war within themselves to wage. 


Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en bis stand : 

For here, not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around ; of all the band, 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 

There the hot s^ft should blast whatever therein lurk?d» 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings I ye ! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
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Of what in me is s'leepless, — if I rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests ! is the goal ? 
jAre ye like those within the human breast ? 

C)|r do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 

• 

97. Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word. 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, 1 live and die unheard, 

With, a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 


^ 98. The morn is up again, the dewy morn. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 

Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

And living as if earth contain’d no tomb, — 

And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman, may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fittingly. 

99, Clarens I sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 

Thy trees take root in Love : the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught. 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
Bv rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope th^t woos, then mocks. 


ipo! Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod, — 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 
IsL a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on. those summits solely, nor alone 
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In the still cave and forest ; o’er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

' j 

All things are here of him ; from the black pines. 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, wh^e he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bow’d waters meet him, and adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood. 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 


A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

A fairy- form’d and many-colour’d things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words. 
And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 


He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 

For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes, 

And the world^s waste, have driven him far from those. 
For ’tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 


’Twas not for Action chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affections ; but he found 
It was the scene which Passion must allot 
To the mind’s purifled beings ; ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound 
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And hallow'd it with loveliness : 'tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; Here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear’d a throne. 

105 Lausanne ! and Ferney ! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; 

Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame : 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 

106 The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind. 

The Proteus of their talents : But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all thing.s prone, — 

Now to o’erthBOW a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

107 The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weappn with an ^ge severe, 

Sapping a solemn Creed with solemn sneer ; 

The lord of irony, — that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 

And doom’d him to the xealot’s ready Hell, ^ 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently w^ 

108 Yet, peace be with ^heir ashes, — for by them, 

If merited, the penalty is paid ; 

It is not ours to judge,— far less condemn ; 

The hour must come when such things .shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allay’d 
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By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 

Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay'd ; 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

Twill be to be forgiven, or strffer what is just. 


But let me quit man's works, again to read 
His Maker's, spread around me, and suspend 
'This page, which from my reveries I feed, 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 

And I must pierce them, and survey whate'er 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most ^reat and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 


Italia ! too, Italia ! looking on thee. 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires ; still, 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst, of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill. 


Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renew'd with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, 

With a proud caution, love, or hale, or aught,*— 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal, — 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 

Is a stem task of soul : — ^No matter, — it is taught. 


And for these words, thus woven into song. 

It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which 1 would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
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Fame is the thirst of youth, but I am not 
< So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 

As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I stood and stand alone, — remember’d or forgot. 

1 1 3. I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d 
To its idolatries a patient knee. 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 
Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


XI 4. I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe, 

Though 1 have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 


1 15. My daughter ! with thy name this song begun , 

My daughter ! with thy name thus much’ shall end ; 
I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
To whojn the shadows of far years extend : 

Albeit my brow thou never should’st behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 

And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 

A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould. 

i^G. To aid thy mind’s development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee ! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
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And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me ; 
Yet this was in my nature : as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 


[1 7. Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, and a broken claim : 

Though the grave closed between us, — ^*twere the same, 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though to drain 
blood from out thy being were an aim, 

And an attainment, — all would be in vain, — 

Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 

r 1 8. The child of love, though born in bitterness. 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements, and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, but thy fire 
Shail be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ! O'er the sea 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might'st have been to me ! 
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‘ Vis to ho Toscana^ Lombardia^ Romagna^ 

Quel Monte che divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mare e Valtro, che la bagna' 

Ariosto, Satira lii. 


TO 

JOHN HOBHOUSE, Esq., a.m., f.r.s., &c., &c , &c. 

Venice, 2, 1818. 


My dear Hobhouse. 

After an interval of eight years between the composition, of the 
first and last cantos of Childe Harold, the conclusion of the poem is 
about to be submitted to the public. In parting with so old a friend, 
it is not extraordinary that I should recur to one still older and 
better, — to one who has beheld the birth and death of the other, and 
to whom I am far more indebted for the social advantages, of an 
enlightened friendship, than — though not ungrateful— I can, or could 
be, to Childe Harold, for any public favour reflected through the 
poem on the poet,— to one, whom I have known long and accompanied 
far, whom I have found wakeful over my sickness and kind in my 
sorrow, glad in my prosperity and firm in my adversity, true in counsel 
and trusty in peril, — to a friend often tried and never found wanting ; 
— to yourself. 

In so doing, I " recur from fiction to truth ; and in dedicating 
to you in its complete, or at least concluded state, a poetical work 
which is the longest, the most thoughtful and comprehensive of 
my compositions, I wish to do honour to m) self by the record of 
many years’ intimacy with a man of learning;;;, of talent, of steadi- 
ness, and of honour. It is not for minds like ours to give or 
to receive flattery ; yet the praises of sincerity have ever been per- 
mitted to the voice of friendship ; and it is not for you, nor even for 
others, but to relieve a heart which has not elsewhere, or lately, 
been so much accustomed to the encounter of good-will as to with- 
stand the shock firmly, that I thus attempt to commemorate ^bur 
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yood qualities, or rather the advantages which I have derived from 
,heir exertion. Even the recurrence of the date of this letter, the 
inniversary of the most unfortunate day of my past existence,^ but 
which cannot poison my future while I retain the resource of your 
friendship, and of my own ^faculties, will henceforth have a more 
^reeable recollection for both, inasmuch as it will remind us of this 
my attempt to thank you for an indefatigable regard, such as few men 
have experienced, and no one could experience without thinking 
better of his species and of himself. 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at various periods, 
the countries of chivalry, history, and fable — Spain, Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Italy j and what Athens and Constantinople were to us a 
few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more recently. The 
poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, have accompanied me from first 
to last ; and perhaps it may be a pardonable vanity which induces 
me to reflect with complacency on a composition which in some 
degree connects me with the spot where it was produced, and the 
objects It would fain describe ; and however unworthy it may be 
deemed of those magical and memorable abodes, however short it 
may fall of our distant conceptions and immediate impressions, yet 
as a mark o^ respect for what is venerable, and of feeling for what is 
glorious, it has been to me a source of pleasure in the production, I 
part with it with a kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that 
events could have left me for imaginary objects. 

With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will be found 
less of the pilgrim than in any of the preceding, and that little slightly 
if at all, separated from the author speaking in his own person. The 
fact is, that I had become weary of drawing a line which every one 
seemed determined not to perceive : like the Chinese in Goldsmith’s 
‘Citizen of the World,’ whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese, 
it was in vain that I asserted, and imagined that I had drawn, a dis- 
tinction between the author and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to 
preserve this difference, and disappointment at finding it unavailing, 
so far crushed my efforts in the composition, that I determined to 
abandon it altogether — and have done so. The opinions which have 
been, or may be, formet^on that subject are now a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; the work is to depend on itself, and not on the writer ; ancf 
the author, who has no resources in his own mind beyond the repu- 
tation, transient or permanent, which is to arise from his literary 
efforts, delbrves the fate of authors. 

In*the course of the following canto it was my intention, either in 
tjje text or in the notes, to have touched upon the present state of 
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Italian literature, and perhaps of manners. But the text, within the 
limits I proposed, I soon found hardly sufficient for the labyrinth of 
external objects, and the consequent leflections ; and for the whole 
of the notes, excepting a few of the shortest, I am indebted to your- 
self, and these were necessarily limited tj) the elucidation of the 
text, 

• 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to dissert upon the 
literature and manners of a nation so dissimilar ; and requires an 
attention and impartiality, which would induce us — though perhaps 
no inattentive observers, nor ignorant of the language or customs of 
the people amongst whom we have recently abode — to distrust, or at 
least defer our judgment, and more narrowly examine our information. 
The state of literary, as well as politicarpai ly, appears to run, or to 
have run, so high, that for a stranger to steer impartially between them 
’ is next to impossible. It may he enough, then, at least for my purpose, 
to quote from their own beautiful language — ‘Mi pare chein un paese 
tutto poetico, che vanta la lingua la piu nobile ed insieme la piu dolce, 
tutte tutte le vie diverse si possono tentare, e che sinche la patria di 
Alfieri e di Monti non ha perduto L antico valote, in tutte essa 
dovrebbe essere la prima.’ Italy has great names still — Canbva, Monti, 
Ugo, Foscolo, Pindemonte, Visconti, Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, 
Mezzophanti, Mai, Musioxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, will secure to the 
present generation an honourable place in most of the departments of 
Art, Science, and Belles lettres ; and in some the very highest — 
Europe — the World — has but one Canova. 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that ‘La pianta uomo nasce 
piu robusta in Italia ^ che in qualunque altra tena — e che gli stessi 
atroci delitti che vi si commettono ne sono una prova.’ Without 
subscribing to the latter part of his proposition, a dangerous doctrine, 
’^the truth of which may be disputed on better grounds, namely, that 
the Italians are in no respect more ferocious than their neighbours, 
that man must , be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, who is not 
struck with the extraordinary capacity of this people, or if such a 
word be admissible their capabilities^ the facili!^y of their acquisitions, 
the rapidity of their conceptions, the fire of Ihelr genius, their sense 
of beauty, and, amidst all the disadvantages . of repeated revolutions, 
the desolation of battles, and the despair of ages, their still unquen- 
chtd ‘longing after immortality,’ — (he immortality of independence 
And when we ourselves, in riding round the walls of Rome, heard 
the simple lament of the labourers’ chorus, ‘Roma ! Ronia ! Roma ! 
non e piu com era prima', it was difficult not to contrast this melan- 
choly dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs of exultation still 
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^ yelled from the London taverns, over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, 
the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the world, by 
men whose conduct you yourself have exposed in a work worthy of 
the better days of our history. For me,— 

^Non movfi^o mat corda 

Ove la turba di sue dance assordal 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of nations, it were 
useless for Englishmen to inquire, till ii becomes ascertained that 
'England has acquired something more than a permanent army and *a 
suspended Habeas Corpus ; it is enough for them to look at home. 
For what they have done abroad, and especially in the South, ‘Verily, 
they will have iheir reward,’ and at no very distant period. *: 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhouse, a safe and agreeable return? to 
that country whose real welfare can be dearer to none than to youfself, 
I dedicate to you this poem in its completed state ; and repeat once 
more how truly I am ever 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 

BYRON. 
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I. I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand ; 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wiry^s expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles. 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

.A ruler of the waters and their powers : 

And such she was ; — her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear ; 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 


But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim fo^m^ despond 
Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway ; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’ei 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
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The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved ^istence : that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
^nd with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 


Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The first from hope, the last from vacancy ; 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her. wild uliiverse is skilful to diffuse : 


I saw or dreamed of such,— but let them go,— 
They came like truth, and disappeared like dream; 
And whatsoe’er they were — are now but so : 

1 could replace them if I would ; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; — 
Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such over-weening phantatsies unsound, 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 


I’ve taught me other tongues, and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger : to the mind 
Which h itaelf, no changes bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet'was I born where men are proud to be, — 
Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by^a remoter sea, 
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9. Perhaps I loved it well ; and should 1 lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctury. I ^wine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 


My name from out the temple where the dead 
^Are honour’d by the nations — let it be — 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me — 

‘Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.’ 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 
1 planted : they have torn me, and I bleed : 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed 


The spouseless Adriatic mourns her ’ord 
And, annual marriage now no more renew’d, 

The Buceniaur lies rotting unrestored. 

Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

Sj., Mark yet sees his lion where be stood, 

S^and, but in mockery of his wither’d power, 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
Arid monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequall’d dower. 


12. The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt ; 
'OhJPLRP® of blind old Dandolo I 
Th’octogenaHan^ctiief.'^Bvzafttium's conauerinR foe 1 
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13. Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 

But is not Doria’s xnen^tce come ? 

Are they not and won; 

Her ihirleen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose ! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun 
Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 


lA. In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre ; 

Her very bj-word sprang^ffbtn* victory. 

The ‘Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
AflthbtooKi she bore o’er subject earth aud sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europels bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’S'.rivaL.Car^^ ! Vonch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight ! 

For yp Are names no time nor tyranny can blight. 


15. Statues of glass — all shiver’d — the long file"*' 

Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the strangerfempty halls, 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what inthrals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 


16. When Athens* armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands hore the yoke of war, 
Redemption role up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voj^e their only ransom from afar : ' 

See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster'd victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands, his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — he rends his captive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 
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17. Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 

Thy c hO^ TOemory of the Bard divine, 

Thy love'of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants ; an^ thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, most of all, 

Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 


Ks. I loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

.Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakespeare’s art, 
Had stamped her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part ; 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
han when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show, , 


19. 1 canjepeople with the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 

And more, it may be, than 1 hoped or sought ; 

And of the happiest moments which were wrought. 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours caught : 
These are some feelings Time cannot benumb, 

Not Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


20. But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks, 

. Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 

Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from ivhose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 

. And grew a giant tree ; — the mind may grow the same. 
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,51. Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies*in silence, — not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. 


22 , All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 

Ends : — Some, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, . 
Return to whence they came — with like intent, 

And weave their web again ; some, bow’d and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant. 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb. 


23. But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 

A tone of music — summer’s eve — or spring — 

A flower— the wind — the ocean— which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 


24. And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the slfock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind. 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d. 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind,— 

The cold, the changed, perchance the dead— anew, 

The mourn’d, the loved, the lost — too many 1 — yet how few 
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25. But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o^er a land 
Which was the mightest in its old command, 

And IS the loveliest, and must ever be 

The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand ; 

Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 

The beautiful, tiie brave, the lords of earth and sea. 


26^ The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome ! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
5 f all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes* fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 


27. The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
\From clouds, but of all colours seems to be, — 
Melted to one vast Irish of the West, — 

V . 'Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 

'While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
^ Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest I 


28. A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Rolled o'er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order : — gently flows 
Fhe deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

• Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows> 
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29. Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star. 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they chlnge ; aj>aler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting, day 
Dies like the. dolphin, whorn^ each pang imbues 
\^th a new cplaur as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, — ■till — 't is gone— and all is gray. 


30. There is a tomb in Arqua ; — rear’d in air, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and bis land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 
Watering th.e jtr eg .which bears his lady’s .narne 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 


31. They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years ; and ’t is their pride- 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid formed his monumental fane. 


32. And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 
Which shows a distant piospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 
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33^ Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 

And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. * 

[t from society we learn to live, 

'Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone — man with his God must strive 


3^ Or, it may be,' with demons, who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
s In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
^'v 5 ’f moody texture from their earliest day, 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 


35. Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 

There seems as t were a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impelled, of those who wore 
The wreatli which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 


^6. And Tasso is their glory and their shame.. 

Hark to his strain ! and then survey his cell ! 

And see how dearly earned Torquato’s fame, 

^And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 

The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away 3 and on that name attend 
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The tears and praises of all time ; while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion — in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing — but the link 
' Thou formest in hjs fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn : 

Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee ! if in another station born, 

Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou madest to mourn 


Thou ! form'd to eat, and be depised, and die, 

Even as the beasis that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty ; 

He ! with a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire. 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre. 
That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire ! 


Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ! ’t was his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aimed with her poison’d arrows, — but to miss. 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations sha]l roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine ? though all in one 
Condensed their scattered rays, they would not form a 


Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 

Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 

The Bards of «HeU and Chivalry : first rose 
The Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who called forth 
X new creartun ftls magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang lady-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 
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41. The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 

The iron crown of laurel's mimick’d leaves ; 

Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

And the false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes ; — yon head is doubly sacred now. 


42v^ Italia ! oh Italia I thou who hast 

The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, God ! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful and couldst claim 
Thy right, and ^we the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress’, 


43. Then might’st thou more appal ; or, less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, iindeplored 

For thy destructive charms ; tlien, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 
Down the deep Alps ; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nalioned spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 

VictorjgT, v^iuquish’dy thou the.slave of friend m: foe. 

44. Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 

The Roman friend of Rome’s least-mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully : as my bark did skjm 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 

Came Megara before me, and behind 

^gina lay, Piiaeus on the right, 

Aiid Corinth on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ; 
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45. For Time hath not rebuilt them, but upreared 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter'd site, 

Which only make more mourn'd and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scattered light, 

And the crush’d reljps of their vanish'd might. 

The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 

These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage 


46. That page is now before me, and on mine 
His country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perish'd states he mourn’d in their decline. 
And I in desolation ; all that was 
Of then destruction is \ and now, alas ! 

Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm. 

In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
I The skeleton of her Titanic form, 

{Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm 


47. Yet, Italy ! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side ; 
Mother of Arts ! as once of arms ; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is ^ill our guide ; 

Parent of our Religion ! whom the wide 
N^tipnsJj^ve^Mnelt to fpr thejcey^^^plbeaven ! 

Europe, repentant o^ her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven. 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 


48. But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling ,for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose, redeemed to a new morn 
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49. There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within ^^e pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould : 


5Cj^. We gaze and turn away, and know not where, * 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there — for ever there — 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 

IVe stand as captives, and would not depart. 

(\way I — there need no words, nor terms precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 

,Vhere Pedantry g.urig''l:‘cfiry — we have eyes : 
BIbudp«pul&(^.and breast confirm the D^rdan Shepherd’s prize. 


51. Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 

In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Lord of War ? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 

T..aid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

. Feeding on thy sweet cheek ! while thy lips are 

With lava kisses melting while they burn, 

Shower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn } 


Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love 
Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve, c 
The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
Has moments like their brightest ; but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us ; — let it go ! 

We can recall such visions* and create, 

From what baa. teiw? or m^ghl: lie, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and look like gods belqw. 
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53. 1 leave to learned fingers, and wise hands, 

The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the vpluptuous swell : 

Let these describe the undescribable : 

I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wherein that image shall for ever dwell ; 

The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 


54. In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there were nothing save the past, and4his, 
of those wbHmities 

Which have relapsed to- chaos r here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his. 

The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose. 


55. These are four minds, which, like the elements, 

Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 

And hath denied, to every other sky. 

Spirits which soar from ruin : thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 

Which gilds it with revivifying ray : 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 


^6. But where repose the all Etruscan three — 

Dante and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 
The Bard of Proje, creative spirit I he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love— where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguish’d from our common clay 
In^eath as life ? Are they resolved to dust, 

And have their country's marbles nought to say,? 
Could not her quarries furnish forth one bust;?* 
Did they not to her breast theii filial earth entrust? 
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57. Ungrateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore : 

Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 

Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in 1?ain adore 
With the remorse of ages ; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

. His life, bis fame, his grave, though rifled — not thine own. 


58. Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 

His dust, — and lies it not her gieat ampng^ 

With many a sweet and solgmn reqm^ 'Preathed 
0 *er him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue ? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 

The poetry of speech ? No ; — even his tomb, 
Upturn, myst,b.ear the hysena bigot’s wrong, 

No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 

. Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom ! 


59. ^nd niighty dust ; 

YSIifer. this wam as bf yore 

The Caesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust, 

Did UuTbf'&ome's best Son remind her more : 
Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore. 

Fortress of falling empire I honour'd sleeps 
The immortal exile ; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 

While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps. 


60. What is her pyramid of precious stones 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the borfes 
Of merchant-dukes ? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 
whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 
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There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno's dome of Art's most princely shine, 

Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
There be more marvels yet — but not for mine ; 

For I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 

Than Art in galleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 


Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 

For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore, 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legends scatter'd o'er. 


Like to a forest fell'd by mountain winds ; 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 

And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 

An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ! 


* The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel ; Nature's law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Whi€h reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
JPlunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath no words. 
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65. Far other seme is Xhrasimepe now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gesntle pjou^ ; 

Her aged trees rise thick as onqe tfm slain 

Lay where their roots are ; but a brook bath ta*en-^ 

A little rill. of scanty stream and. bed-" ♦ 

A name of blood from that day*s sanguine rain ; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling watershed. 


66. But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
• The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banka whereon the milkrwhite steer 
Grazes ; the. purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughlersi 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters ! 


67. And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 

Upon a mild declivity of bill. 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current's calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glltteririg scales, 

Who dwells find revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter'd water<^lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tale? 


68. Pass not unblest the Genius of the place 1 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, 'tis his ; and if ye trace 
^ Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene^ 

•- Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature's baptism — 'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of. disgusts 
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The roar of waters !---froni the headlong height 
Velino cleaves th© wave*worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters I rapid as the light 
The flashing mass /oams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters I where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegelhon, curls round the rooks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :^how profound 
The gulf ! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent \ 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale Look back 1 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread,— a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful I but on the verge, 

From side to sii^, beneath the glittering moirn, 
An 

Like Hope upon a :d 0 ath«-bed«.ai^uniK^ 

Its steady dies. 

By the distiscted waters^ .bears serene 
ts brilimnt hues with all their 'beams unshorn: 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching Madness with unalterable toiep. 
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Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which — had I not before 

Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 

Sits on more shaggy summits, and ^where roar 

The thundering lauwine — might be worshipp’d more ; 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 

Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 

Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near, 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear. 


Th' Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as ‘twere for fame. 

For still they soared unutterably high : 

I've look'd on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ; 

Athos, Olympus, -^tna. Atlas, made 
These hills seen things of lesser dignity. 

All, save the lone Soracte's height, display'd 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid 


For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break. 

And on the curl hangs pausing : not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake, 

And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 

The drill'd dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 

r 

Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn'd 
My sickening memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn’d. 

Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wn-ought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 

That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 
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Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, ly t never love thy verse : 
Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art. 

Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening without wounding the touch’d heart, 
/et fare thee well — upon Soracte’s ridge we part. 


Oh Rome ! my country ! City of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye I 
W'hose agonies are evils of a day — 

Ywosld is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations I there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe j 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands. 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ^ 

The Scipios* tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
()f their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow. 

Did Tiber ! through a marble wilderness ? 

^ife, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dwelt upqp the seven-hilled city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

IVhere the car climb’d the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site : 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
d say, ‘here was, or is,’ lyhere all is doubly night ? 
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8 1 The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 

The ocean hath his chart, the stars Iheir map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry ‘ Eurj^^ ’ I it is clear — 
ifhen but. some false mirage of ruin rises near. 


82, ! the lofty city ! and felas ! 

^he trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 
iWhen Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
trhe conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 

Alas, for Tully^s voice, and Virgil’s lay. 

And Livy’s pictured page ! — but these shall be 
Her resu|:rection ; all beside — decay. 
i|.las, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was Tree 1 


83. Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of tby own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ; — ^thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates'— Roman, too, 

With all thy vices for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — 


84. The dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine 

To what ^uld one day dwindle that ^ich made 
Thee more Itian mortal ? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? 
She v&o was named eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil’d 
Barth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 

Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings-*Ob ! she who was Almigl?ty hail'd 
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Sylla was first of victors ; but our own, 

The sagest of usurpers, Cromwtll ! — he 
Too swept oft senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a blockv-im mortal rebel 1 See 
What crimes it costs tor be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages ! but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
PWiheld him win two realms, and happier, yield his breath. 


The third of the same moon whose former cc^rse 
Had all but crowned him, on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass inrough each arduous way, 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 
kVere they but so in man's, how different were his doom 1 


And thou, dread statue I yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou who beheldst, ’mid the assassin’s din. 

At thy batted base the bloody Caesar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity. 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis ! did he die. 
And* thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 


And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome 1 
She^wolf ! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of cohquest yet wiihin the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest :-«Mother of the mighty heart, 

A^hich the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning— dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget i 
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Thou dost ; but all thy foster-babes are dead — 

The men of iron : and the world hath rear’d 
Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear’<J, 

And fought and conquer’d, and the same course steer’d, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 

Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d, 

^ Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 

Jut, vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a slave — 


The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Caesar, fimowing him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 

With passions fiercer, .yet a judgment cold, 

And an inmiarrai3n«nTCt which redeem’d 
The fcailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 

Alcides 

CleoDacra’s feet, and now himself he beaoi’^. 


And came — and saw — and conquer’d I But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 

Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 

With a deaf heart which never seem’d to De 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 

With but one weakest weakness — ^vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d — 

^t what ? can he avouch or answer what he claim’d ? 


And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few 
Had fix’d him with the Csesars in his fate, 

On whom we tread : For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, 
^n universal deluge, which appears 
fVitbout an ark for wretched man’s abode, 

ebbs but to reflow ! Renew thy rainbow, pod ! 
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What from this barren being do we reap ? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 

Life short, and truth a gena which loves the deep, 

And all things vi^igh’d in custom’s falsest scale ; 

Opinion an omnipotence, — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 

\rtd their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light. 


And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 

Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
. Within the same arena where they see 
rifcioir fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


I speak not of men’s creeds — they rest between 
Man and his Maker — but of things allow’d, 

Averr’d, and known, and daily, hourly seen — 

The yoke that is upon as doubly bow’d, 

And the intent of tyranny avowed, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud, 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne ; 

Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 


Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d bo, 

And and_no child 

Such as Columbia 

Sprung 

Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 

Deep in the unpruned forest ’midst the roar » 

Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has Earth no more 
5uch seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 
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97. Bu^^anjM feloijd^io-voswxaBie, 

AndTatal have her &^ji^ia t^n 

5u,S^ry,^e.i^nd.pU«je ; 

Because The deadly days which we h^ve seen, 

And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life*s tree, and dooms man’s worst — his second fall. 


98. Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flying. 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind ; 

’ Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind. 
Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 


99. There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s baflied strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown : — 
What was this tower of strength ? within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid ? — A woman’s grave. 


100. But who was she, the lady of the dead. 

Tomb’d in a palace ? Was she chaste ^d fair ? 
Worthy a king’s or more — a Roman’s bed ? 

' What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 

How lived, how loved, how died she ? Was she not 
So honoured— and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot^ ? 
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Was she as those who love their Iprds^ or they 
Who love the lords of others ? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome's annals say* 

Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien. 

Or the light air o^ Egypt's graceful queen, 

Profuse of joy — or 'gainst it did she war, 

Inveterate in virtue ? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ? — for such the affections are* 


Perchance she died in youth ; it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh'd upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites-^early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With h^qtic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 
df her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 


Perchance she died in age — surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a sometl)ing of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray ? 

Thus much alone we know^Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman's wife : Behold bis love or pride ! 


I know not why— .but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if 1 had thine inmate known,^ 

Thou Tomb, ahd other days come back on me 
With recollected music, ihougli the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
i Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind ; 
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105. And from the planks, far shatter’d o'er the rocks, 

Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
IVhich rushes on the solitary shore 
IVhere all lies founder’d that was ever dear : 

But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ? 

There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here. 


1 06. Then let the winds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry 
As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 

, Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ? — let me not number mine. 


107. Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown- 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight : — Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research bath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount ! 'tis thus the mighty falls. 


ro8. There is the moral of all human tales ; 

Tis but the same lehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom and then Glory — when th£t fails. 

Wealth, vice, corruption,— barbarism at last. 

AndJHtisljpryj with all her volumes vast, 

Hg-tb page— *t1s better i??t!t'teh here 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words ! draw near. 
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Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, — for here 
There is such matter for all feeling : — Man ! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear ! 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 

This mountain, whdfee obliterated plop 
frb^,pyr?Lmi^l pf empires pinimcbd, 

' pit glory’s gew^a^ shining in the^rair 

Till the sun Virays "with added flame were fill'd ! 

Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to build ? 


Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 

I'Uou nametess column with the buried base ! 

\Vhat are the laurels of the Caesar’s brow ? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling place. 

^hose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
h'itus or Trajan’s ? No — ‘tis that of Time : 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and«app5,tplip ^tatues.climb 
To crush the imperial urp, whose ashes slept sublime, 


Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars : they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a hpme, 

The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign’d. 
The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 

But yielded back his conquests : — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovefeign virtues — still we Trajan’s name adore. 


Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian, fittest goal of Treason’s race. 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Th^ir spoils here ? Yes ; and in yon fi&ld below 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 

The Torum, where the immortal accents glow, 

And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Cicero ! 
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1 1 3. The held of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled, 
From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d ; 
But long before had Freedom's face been veil'd, 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes ; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail'd 
Trod on the trembling senate's slavish mutes, 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 


1 14. Then turn we to her latest tribune's name, 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 

The friend of Petrarch — hope of Italy — 

Rienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree 
Of freedom's wither'd trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — 

The forum's champion, and the people's chief-r 
Her new-born Numa thou — with reign, alas ! too brief. 


115. Egeria 1 sweet creation of some heart 

Which found no mortal resiting-place so fail 
As thine ideal br^^t ; whatever thou art 
Or wert,— a yoUng Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe'er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


xi 6 . The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with yearsfeunwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art's works ; ndt must the delicate waters sleep, 
‘•Prison'd in marble ; bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
, The riU runs o'er, and round fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 
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Fantastically tangled : the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 

Flowers fresh in hue* and many in their class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
' Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems colour’d by its sli 


Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria ! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ! 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
ODan enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love — the earliest oracle ! 


Aud didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 

Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports ? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

The dull satiety which all destroys — 

And roof from out the soul the deadly weed which CI03 


Alas ! our young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert ; whence arise 
But weeds of d«ft-k luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes 
Flowers whose wHd odours breathe but agonies, 
Aiid trees whose gums are poison ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her .step» PaSsSSn flies ' 
O'er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 
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121. Oh Love ! no habit of earth thou art — 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, — 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, — 

But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
iThe naked eye, thy form, as it shbuld be ; 

|The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 

*Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thought such shape and image given, 

As haunts the unquench’d soul — parch’d, weaned, wrung 
riven. 


122 Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation Where, 

Whete are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized ? 
In him alone Can nature show so fair ? 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unreach’d of our despair, 

Which o’er-inforras the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page wheie it would bloom again ? 


123. Who loves, raves — ’tis youth’s frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by chaim unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds j 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun. 

Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most undone. 


i 24 . We wither from our youth, we ga»p away — 

Sick —sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice — ’tis the same, 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst — 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 
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■ Few— none — find what they love or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies — but to recur, ere long, 

Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and Itelps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 

Whose touch turns hope to dust, — the dust we all have trod. 


126. Our life is a false nature : ’tis not in 

The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin. 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 


127. Yet let us ponder boldly — ’tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought—our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this at least, shall still be mine : 

Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain’d and tortur’d — cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 

The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind 


1 28. Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build u{f all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long-explored but still exbaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
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129. Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Ui^to the things of earth, which time bath bent, 

^ A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath l^nt 
His hand, but broke^^ scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower*. 


1-30. Oh Time, the beautifier of the dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled 1 
Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 
jThe test of truth, love — sole philosopher, 

{For all beside are sophists — from thy thrift. 

Which never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the avenger ! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift : 


1 31. Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 

Ruins of years, though few, yet full of fate : 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not : but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain — shall they not mourn ? 


232. And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee horffage long— 

, Thou, who dist call the Furies from the abyss. 

And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution — just, 

‘Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust I 
Dost thou not hear my heart ? — Awake ! thou shalt, and must. 
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It is not that I may not have incurr’d 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and had it been conferr’d 
With a just weapon, jt had flow’d unbound ; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 
jTo thee I do devote it — thou shalt lake 
^he vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found 
Which if I have not taken for the sake — 

But let that pass— I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 


And if my voice break forth, *tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer’d : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

^ot in the air shall these my words disperse, 
^hough I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this '^erse, 

And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth I behold it Heaven ! — 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 

Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Life's life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven 
V Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen^hat human things could do ? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

Th% Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Leajming to lie with sileq ^e. would seem true. 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 
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137. But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 
But there is that within me which ^jiall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
hearts all rocky now^the late reiporse of love. 


138. The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread power, 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives ^rom thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 


139. And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 

As man was slaughter’d by his fellow man. 

And wherefore slaughter’d ? wherefore, but because 
Such v/ere the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure — Wherefore not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms— on battle-plains or listed spot ? 

Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 


'140. I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hands — his manly fcyrow 
Consents to deaths but conquers agony, 

‘ And his droop’d head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
iProm the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him^he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who wph 
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He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He recked not of the life be lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire 1 


But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 

And roar’d or murmur d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush’d — walls bow’d — 

And g^leries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 


A ruin — yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d. 

Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but clear’d ? 

Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric’s form is near’d : 

It will, not bear ihe brightness of the day. 

Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arck and gently pauses there ; 

When the stars fwinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 

Like laurels on the bald first Caesar’s head ; 

Wh^n the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 

Heroes have trod this spot — ^tis on their dust ye tread. 
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145. While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 

‘When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, 

And when Rome falls — the World.’ From our own land 
‘Thus spake the pilgrir^ o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wonf to call 
Ancient ; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unalter’d all ; 

Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 

The World, the same wide den — of thieves, or what ye will. 


146. Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 

Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 

From Jove to Jesus — spared and blessed by time ; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods* 

Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon ! — pride of Rome ! 


147. Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 

Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture ; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their heads ; 

And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them close. 


148. There is a dungeon, in whose dim djear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing ; Look again ! 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my«^ight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain ; 

It is not so ; 1 see them full aud plain — 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar : — But what doth she there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare ? 
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149. Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Where on the heart Jrom the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nature, when the wife, 
Blest into mother, ,in the innocent look 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain, and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet ? I knp\y 


1 50. But here youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of his own gift : it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No ; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rjseesjugljpr 
Than Egypt’s river : from that gentle side^' 

QrinW, drink and live, old man ! Heaven’s realm holds no such tide. 


1 5 1. The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity : it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds : — Oh, holiest nurse ! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 


152. Turn to the mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 
imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Polossal copv^sf of- deformity. 

Whose travelFa phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
Ik) build for giants, and for his vain earth, 

His shrunken ashes, raise this doom : How smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, 

To view the huge design which sprung from such a‘ birth 1 
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153. iBut lo ! the dome — the vast and wondrous dome, 
ITo which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 

Xihrist’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb ! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle ; — 

Its columns strew the wilderness and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackal in their siiade ; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d 

Its sanctuary the while tbe usutping Moslem pray’d ; 


154. But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone, with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be. 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal>4Wfk of workshio q^d^^ed. 


155. Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why ? it is not lessen’d ; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal^ and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 


156. Thou movest, but increasing with th": advance. 

Like climbing some great Alp, which st^ll both rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise— 

All musical in its immensities ; 

,Rich marbles, richer painting — shrines where flame < 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies < 

In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must edaim. 
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57. Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 

And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye — .‘»o here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 


158. Not by its fault— but thine : Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erw'helming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 
j\Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
<3^r spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 


159. Then pause, and be enlighten'd ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ; 
The foimtain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 


160. Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon’s tortuie dignifying pain — 

A father’s love and mortal's agony 
With an immortal's patience blending : Vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
Thd old man's clench ; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
finforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 
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i6i. Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the/ight , 

The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


162. But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision — ^are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
fThe mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
^Vhen each conception was a heavenly guest — 
, k ray of immortality — and stood 
St^like, around, until they gather’d to a god ! 


163. ^ And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it^was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
'^Vhich this poetic marble hath array’d 
Svith an eternal glory — which, if made 
py human hands, is not of human thought ; 
ij^nd Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust— nor hath it caught i 

A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ’twas wrought. 


164. But where is he, the Pilgrim of my .ong, 

The being who upheld it through the past ? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 

He is no more — these breathings are his last ; 

His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fa^t, 

And he himself as nothing ; — if he was^ ‘ 

Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 
Witjb forms which live and suffer — let that pass— 
His shadow fades away into Destructioip’s mass, 
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165. Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal sliroiid, 

And spreads the djm and universal pall 

Through which all things grow phantoms ; and the cloud 

Between us sinks and all. which .ever jr'd. ^ . 

Till Glory's sfilf Is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scared allow'd 
To hover on the verge of darkness ; rays 
Sadder rhan sadddest night, for they distract the *ga^, 


166. And send us prying into the a^ss,^' ^ 

To" gather “'what we shall be wh§h the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched e*sSehce ;* and to dream of fame, 

And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — but never more, 

Oh, happier thought I can we be made the same : 

I t^is .enough in sooth that once we bore 
TJiese. iaidfils of the heart — the heart whose sweat was gore. 


167, Hark ! forth from the ajjyss ’a voice proceeds, 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 

Through stgrm^and darkness yawns the rending ground. 
The gulf i^Ttiick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, togivhmn her bre^ast yields,n„Q .relief. 


j68. Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou ? 
Fond hope of m^v^^nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the grKe forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 

In the sad midnight, whU fr- t hy heart -^ilLbled, 

Th(f m(yh£;^f a moment, o’er thy boy, 

Death tfiat pang for ever : with thee fled 

The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to clgyl 
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169 Peasants bring forth in safety.— Can it be, 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored, 

Those who weep not for kings shall wet'p 
And freedom’s hear];, grown heavy, cease to ho^ 
Her many griefs for .one 1 for she had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’e r thy h ead 
( Beheld her Irisr— Thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort — vainly wert thou wed ! 

The husband of a year ! the father of the dead ! 


ryo. Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions ! How we did intrust 

'I “ft 

Darken above ouf uones, yet fondly deem d 
Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose pmmise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherd’s eyes : — ’twas but a meteor beam’d. 


171. { Woe unto us, not^ h^r^^ for ,deep^ well : 

\The fickle of* popular breath, the' tongue 
jOf hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

KWiicb from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
{Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the stiange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
ithin the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,- 


172. These might have been her destiny ; but no, 

Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

^ ’ But TiQYC a bride and mother — and now t/iere ! 

' How many ties did that stern moment tear ! 

„ From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast ^ 

Is linked the electric chain of that despair. 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 
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173. Lo, Nemi ! navell’d in the woody hills 

So far, that the uprooting wind which tear^ ^ ^ 

The oak from nis foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 

And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake. 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 


174. And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 
“Arms and the man,” xliose ,re-ascending.>star 
Rose o’er an empire but beneath thy right ' - 
Tully reposed from Rome ; — and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sig^r.,'^"* 
The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard^ delight. 


175. But I forget.— My Pilgrim’s shrine is^wpn, 

And he and I must part, — so let it be, — 

His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 

Yet once more let us look UDOn the .«ea ; 

The midland ocean 

And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
Those waves, we follow’d on till the dark Euxine roll’d 


176. 


Upon the blue Syraplegades : long years — 

Long, though not very many — since have done 
Theit work on Both ; some suffering, and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
not in vain our mortal race hath run ; 
have had our reward, and it is here, — 

/That we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun, 

|And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
Ai if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 
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177. Oh ! that the Desert wera^y dwelling-place, 

With one fair Spirit for my minister, K * 

That I might all forget theTiiman race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ye elements l-jjm whose^nno^ling'stir 
I feel myself exalted — -'tfai^ye not 
Accord me such a being ? Do I err ' 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 


*178. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

Theie is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, , 

' l^Cpm these our interviews, in which I steal' 
From all I^ay be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
Wjhat I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


179. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain 
i marks the earth with ruin — his coiltroU 
' Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
Thp wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffln’d, and unknown. 


180. His steps are not upon thy paths,- -thy fields 
Are not a spoi} for him, — thou dost arise 
And shaKS^ dffrSte the e ; the vlIS" strength he wields 
Fc^garth's d^Vtruction thou dost all despise, 

S plSrnm 'fe him'fifbm thy bosom to the skies^ 

An 3 send'st him shivering in thYolayful spray 
And howling, to his Godsf ^ef?Tiaply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth ; — there let him lay. 



Canto thk Fourth. 


The armaments which Ihunderstnke the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And n wnar c hj^ t j rn bl ^i t h e i r, ca p i ta N, 
h e qtt 'iSvVfli'diis,' wf^se Tiuge ribs make 
'J heir clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and ajbitcr of ..,war^ 

These are thy toys, and^ps the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy y east * of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar, 


Thy shores are empnes, changed in all save thee — * 
Assyria, Greece, ^Ron^e, Carthage, what are they? 
'I’hy waters v ffsh ^d "tb^m pf>w^ while they were free, 
And many a tyrant sjtice ; their shores obey 
The si ranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms lo deserts : — not so thou; 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Mich as creation’s dawm beheld, tlvui rollest now. 


T’hou glorious niirtor, wheie the Almighty’s form 
Cilggses itseU-in-t^pests ; in all time, — 

Cairn or cau^sei^, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime, 

'Phe image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; e^h .ZQ»e 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borpef like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wintonJd w?th thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ’twas a pleasing fear, 
fFor I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And led my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

6 
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185. My task is clone, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp — and what is writ„is writ ; 
Would it were woithier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me — and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 


1 8(S Farewell ’ a word that must be, and hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger ; — yet — farewell ^ 
Ye • who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop shell ; 
Farewell ! with him alone may rpst the pain, 

If such there were — with jw, the moral of his stiain. 


Text, pages i to 82, 

Printed Ly G. C. Neogi, Nababibhakar Prebs, 
91-2, Machua Bazar Street, Calcatta. 



NOTES ON 


Childe Harold‘s Pilgrimage 

CANTO III. 


Stanzas 1—7 

N. B. 1, These stanzas ara by way of introduction. The author speaks 
in his own person j even the thin disguise of speaking through the person of 
Childe Harold is cast off. 

One thing is wortli noticing ; a false note is struck in the 
very beginning. — The sentimental attitude which the poet affects 
towards his wife sits ill upon him. When Byron parted from 
his wife, pfrhaps there was no active feeling of ill-will towards 
her in his mind. But theie never was any love between the 
pair ; and the persecution to which he had been subjected 
must have embittered him very thoroughly against her. — But 
love for his daughter was a genuine and abiding passion, 

N. JJ. 2 . These stanzas were actually composed in 
Switzerland. But the poet represents himself as still on his 
voyage and as starting up from a dream in the midst of his 
voyage. 

Stanza 1- The poet dreams oi his daughter and wakes up with a start 
in the mid^t of fi*'’ sleep. 

A^a — Augusta Ada was the first and only issue of Lord 
J^yron^s unlucky marriage ; she afterwards became by marriage. 
Lady Lovelace. — But though sole daughter of his house, she 
^'ould hardly be called the sole daughter of his heart. 
Byron had a natural ^daughter, named Allegra, who had a very 
considerable share in his affection. 

Af?d then we parted — The separation took place in January 
i8i 6, only about 6 weeks after the birth of the child. With a 
hope — namely, the hope of re union. ( Lady Byron left on >he 
pretext of visiting her family ; and it was only when there that 
she decided never more to return to her husband’s house). 
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NOTiiS ON 


A 7 vaking with a start — Fault has been found With the gram- 
matical construction of the passage. As the clause stands, it 
seems to agree with Waters’ in the next line, so that it would be 
the ‘waters’ which awoke with a starts but of course that is 
absurd. The sentence amplified would mean ; “awaking with a, 
start, / find the waters heaving round me.” 

The ivaters heave around me— The poet pictures himself as 
. voyaging through the North .Sea frcm England to the Lovr^ 
countries. Lift up their voices —hegm to ‘talk’ as the sailors say ; 
in other words, gather into storm. Whither I know not— The 
student must never take Byron too literally. He knows very 
well whither he was going. Lessening short — shore receding 
and fading from the sight. 

The hour is gone by etc — The poet contrasts his present 
attitude with the mood of mind in which he left England on the 
previous occasion ; “Time was when the receding shores of 
England could move a pang of regret in my heart ; but that time 
has long gone by,” 

St3iX2.Z3i 2- I rejoice to be on more once the sea. Welcome to the 
waves even though masts may bend and sails be torn under the ^.way of the 
storm. 

Once more — referring to his former journey to Spain and the 
countries round the Mediterranean. Boimd beneath me — leap 

joyously beneath me as if glad to bear me forward. Swift 

May they lead swiftly, wherever the goal of my journey 
may be. The strained mast — the mast straining and bending 
beneath the blast. Quiver as a reed — tremble under the shock 
of tile tempest. 

And the rent canvas tic. — and the torn fragments of the sail 
be scattered upon the winds. Wherever the surge inay sweep— 
wherever I may be borne forward by the waves. 

Stanza 3- Once in my youth I sang of ITarold, a man akin to me 
in his mood of mind. To day I take up the subi'^'-'t again. 

In my youth's summer — in the hey day of my youth ; in 
•the midnight of ray youth. ( The authqj: almost seems to imply 
that his youth is passed ; but even now he was only 28.) Of one 
— Childe Harold, hero of the first two cantos. The waftdering 

outlaw mind — a mpm made an outcast by the gloom of his 

oi;n mind; a man who held aloof from the kindly ratfe of man 
because of the savageness of his own disposition. Seize the ^ 
MewiP— take up the subject ; carry it to a close. 
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In that tale, ..flower appears — N. B A hopeless instance of 
confusion of metaphor and obscurity of thought. — Byron compares 
his mind to the bed of a dried-up stream. The withered channel 
was once covered with water just as the poet’s mind was instinct 
with living emotions. But now that the waters have ebbed, 
^racks and furrows are discernible on the dry sand-bed of the 
stream. Similarly, when the waters of living emotion have ebbed 
fiom the mind, only a dry and sterile sand-track is left behind-*- 
a track over which the last years of life jog and plod wearily 
along ( Mr. Tozer says ; ‘The furrows traced by thought from 
the channel in >yhich tears run.* This may be explanation of a 
sort ; but it conveys no meaning. ) 

7he furrows of lon^ thought — the deep traces of long 
thought. Dried up tears — records of former sorrow ; memories 

of past grief. In that tale dned up tears — That poem to me 

IS a store-house of many precious thoughts and rniirh secret 
sorrow. Which ebbing — ’which* has to be taken a.s agreeing 

simply With ‘tears.’ Which ebbing behind —TU q tears have 

now ebbed ; in other words, my former passion has subsided ; 
and they have left behind them only a dry and bairen sand- 
track. 

N.B — The whole passage may be thus explained ; — In this 
book I find recorded the thoughts and sorrows of my past years ; 
hut those sorrows and living emotions have now subsided and 
and in their place there is only an aching void in the heart. 
And in my declining days I seek to bridge this aching void 
in vain. 

Heavily — wearily ; with a feeling of dull despair. Plod tkr 

last ///(?— plough heavily through the remaining years of life. 

Oier which sands of The author is thinking of the 

heaviness and dulness of the declining years of human life — when 
the tides of fierce passion have finally subsided. Not a dowers — 
not one kind thought or generous emotion. Where not a fower 
— Fhe last years of life are altogether dead and barren. 
No single generous tliought illumines the dead waste of these 
years. 

StStXlZdi Perhaps my hand has lusL its former cunning. Bill 
subject is familiar and not ungrateful to me ; ^Iso it may help me to foiget 
my sorro^. • 

My poung days of passion — the days of my youth, when it 
was possible for me to feel some sort of emotion whether of joy 
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or of grief. Perchanct my heart .. .siring — Expl. Something seems 
to be wanting both in my heart and in my harp. My heart has 
lost its former capacity for passion, my harp has lost its power of 
giving forth sweet melody. Both may jar — my sentiments may 
be unpleasing, my verse may be harsh and dry. Essay--- 
attempt ; endeavour. 

Ii may be sing-^it is possible that I may fail in my 

attempt to sing as I sang once before. Though a dreary strain — 
though the subject may be dull and tedious to others. Wean 

me — i.e , wean me away. So that gladness — I cling to this 

.subject in the hope that it will help me to forget* myself and to 

escape from the besetting sin of self-absorption. it fling 

wound me — he repeats his former idea. A not ungratejul theme 
— a pleasing subject. 

N. B. — The subject may have lost its interest to others : 
but to me it will not be unwelcome if it will help me to forget 
myself. 

Stanza 6. The man who though yuung in years has grown old in 
experience — he best can tell why sorrow seeks .solitude. 

This world ofiva'—\h\s miserable earth. Piercing the depths 
of life — one who has penetrated into the mysteries of exi.stence ; 
one who has seen all and understood all. So that no wonder 
waits him — for him there is no further surprise in life, and hence 
no joy. BeloW' — i.e in this earth. Cut to his heart — i.e. cut 

him to the quick. The keen knife endurance — the keen edge 

of sorrow, all the keener because it is borne in silence. Nor 

y below endurance — In this earth neither love, sorrow, fame, 

ambition nor strife can vex his soul again. Thought — people 
given to thought. Yet rife — in contrast with ‘lone.’ Yet rift 
hnageS' — teeming with the creations of fancy. SouVs haun- 
ted cell — the chambers of memory. Still unimpaired — as vivid 
as ever, (Expl. Thought seeks refuse in lone caverns; but 
though lone, these places are peopled th ek with the creatures 
of imagination.) 

St. 6. The charm of solitute is that it helps Ane to create an imaginary 
being ; and then, in the person of this imaginary being, to live a life more 
intense than before, 

^Tts to The poet continues the thought of thepreced- 

ing^'stanza. Thought seeks refuge in lone caves, he says, in 
order to indulge in the pleasure of imaginative creation. To 
create-^{Q exercise the power of creative imagination. A being 
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more intense — a life more fall of emotion, more instinct with 

force than the actual li^e enjoyed. Endow Joncy — give form 

and shape to the creations of our fancy. We give life imafi^e 

— Expl. We give life to these images ; and from the life we 
give, we gain life for ourselves. In other words, the work of 
creative imagination re-acts upon us and re-vitalizes our energies. 
(We imagine life for the creatures of our fancy and this imaginary 
life adds to our own vital force.) 

What am /—I, referring to the limited physical being of 
the poet. Soul of my thought — here referring to child of his 
thought ; the creature of his imagination. (Expl. I am nothing, 
hut the birth of my fancy is great ; I am mortal but Harold 
IS imperishable. With whom — in whose company. As I glow — 

) e. glow with a rapture and ecstasy foreign to my usual state 

of existence. As I glow death — Expl. ‘In my own proper 

character, I have lost all capacity for feeling joy ; but as my 
spirit mingles with yours, my feeling seems to revive and I glow 
once again with rapture and ecstacy. . 

Mixed ivitk ihy spirit — as your spirit transfuses itself into 

my mind* Feeling s lilt death — My own feelings have been 

crushed and destroyed ; but I feel in sympathy with you. 

St- 7- lon<^ly brooding has poi^joned the sour 'es of my being ; yet 

I can heal without repining “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

Less wildy — less incoherently. Yet must wildy — The 

poet almost apologises for the exulting strain of thought in the 
preceding stanza. Have thought — i.e. have brooded upon my 
own thoughts. Darkly — in a spirit of morose despair. In its 

'wn eddy ovenvrought — whirling constantly within the sahia 

circle and being overworked. Whirling gulf—d, circling pool. 
(This has to be taken with ‘brain’ in 1. 56. ‘By whirling cons- 
tantly within itself my brain has become a boiling pool of wild 
and frenzied ideas.’) 

Untaught..,.., tame — not having learnt to subdue the unruly . 
passions of my nature. Springs of life — the roots of my being : 

the basic elements of^my nature. Poisoned — tainted and corrupted 
in their source. (‘I brooded so constantly upon my miseries, my 
thoughts circled so often about myself as their centre that the 
very ele|pients of my being were poisoned.’) Too late - namely 
to repine for my own past. Though still samp — still retain- 

ing something of rny former character. The same in strength 
tic . — as strong as ever to bear the sorrows which time cannot 
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abate. Abate — weaken, diminish. Bitter fruits — the sour fruits 

of repentance and sorrow. Feed on .fruits — can taste the 

evil to tune that fate has granted to me. 

Stanzas 8-16. 

Lcavinjf himself aside the author re-introduce'^ Harold The' 

hero, we may notice, presents the same lineaments of rharacter that the 
author attiihuted to him in the first part of the poem. He is still conceived 
as gloomy, cynical, wrapped up in himlsef, self-weary and woild-weaiy. 

St. 8. The poet abruptly takes leave of himself. Harold re-appe.irs - 
same as he was, yet not the same. 

Too much of this — too much of myself. The spell — this 
brief chant concerning myself. Closes with it silent seal — a seal 

of silence is placed upon it. Tde of the breast feel — he who 

would gladly cease to feel any emotion whatever. Wrun^-- 
tortured. Kill not — do not bring about de.'ith. But nev^r heal 

— which are never cured. Aspect — face. Yet time which as 

in age — He had grown old in years and so had been changed 
in mind and appearance. Fire — energy ; enthusiasm. Years 

steal limb — Age robs the body of its strength and t^e mind 

of its vigour of imagination. Lifts encha?ited ctip — the cup of 
happiness which men call life. Sparkles —shines. A^ear the 

brim — only at the edge. Life's enchanted cup brim — Expl. 

The cup of life only sparkles near the’ edge. In other words, 
it is only in youth that life is gay and vivacious. 

St. 9. Harold has used up to quickly the whole force of his being. 

His had been quaffed etc. — he had drunk up the cup of wine 
too soon. (The comparison of life to a cup of wine is at least 
as old as the Bible. Christ says in his passion. “ Let this cup 
pass from me; neverthless not as I will but as thou vrilt.” And 
so in Tennyson we have ‘'I have drunk life to the lees.”) 7'he 
dregs — lit. the sediments left at the bottom of a cup of wine. 
wormwood — i.e. bitter as gall and poisci . N. B. Divested 
of metaphor, the passage means : — he had drunk up life’s cup 
of happiness too soon and now he was reaping the after-crops 
of repentance. — The reference here is to the years of idle dissipa- 
tion which Byron had spent in England before starting on his 
first tour. 

'From a pu^er fount — He filled his cup of life again from a 
purer source; in other words, he drew inspiration from^ a new 
source for a fresh lease of life. Purer fount — The reference to 
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his travels in the concecrated land of Greece. Deemed tts sprin<^ 
perpetual — deemed that this fresh stream of happiness would 
last for ever. Still round htm etc. — Expl. He thought that 
a new period in his life would open after the travels in Greece ; 
but all his expectations were in vain. What was wrong w'lth 
Byron was in his inner nature and not in outward circumstances 

Galled — fretted ; ate into his body. Sttll round him 

clanhed not-— He was held fast by a chain which, though unseen, 
irked him none the less ; and which was none the less heavy 
though It made no sound. (This chain would be the chain o( 
his personality, the ij^hain created by his antecedents and by his 

morbid nature.) Entering with every i>cene — He m ight rhang'- 

scenes , he might pass from land to land ; but the pang which 
accompanied him would continue to pursue him for ever. Com- 
paie Htjrace — ‘The sky changes and not the mind though w(‘ 
might cross the seas.’ 

St. JO. I (e had onre again l)t,gmi to mi\ vvilli society, fondly hoping 
th.U hr wa*- now pioof .igainm Uinpt£»tion, hoping also that if joy was no longti 
pos^iibK lo liini, sorrow w.rs c(|ually mipossilik. 

Secure coldn^s^ — confident in what he supjiosed to be 

coldness of his nature. Coldness — insensibility »o temptation 
Fauiyed safety — imaginary security. Imaginary, because, he hud 
overiated the coldness of his disposition (He thought he was 
proof against temptation, specially against female cham ; but it 
proved to be otherwise.) 

So fitmly fixed — strong and unshakeable. Invulnerable mind— 
a mind which could not he affected. No sorrow lurked bchind-- 
it would be impossible for him to suffer disappointment again. 

As one unheeded- must lose himself in the crowd. Search^'y^ 

speculation — seeking solitude in the midst of crowds. Fti 

speculation — fit place for speculation, 

N. B. Byron here enumerates his reasons for mixing in 
human society again : — (i) he thought he was proot against 
temptation ; (2) he thought he would feel sorrow no more; (3) 
and he thought he \jould be lost in the crowd. 

St. 11. but once he had plunged into the vortex of society, the old 
forces reasserted their pov^er ; and he had to '^wiin with the current. ^ 

IVho ran 7 jifw grow old — in other words, who can resist 

temptition when temptation is so strong ? ‘If you see the n^iened 
rose, you want to pluck it ; if you behold the bloom of beauty 
upon woman’s check, you want to enjoy it. 
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Curiously — in a spirit of contemplation merely ; with a lofty 
detachment of spirit and with no view to enjoy it. Sheen,' — 

shining brilliant. Can ncDer grow can never lose all 

its capacity for emotion. IV'ko can contemplate climb’^yn\\^ 

can behold the star of fame shining in the distance and not seek 
to attain it. Cloud — This would signify the struggles and 
uncertainties through which man has to pass before he can seek to 
attain fame. 

Over her sieep-^ 2 X the summit of some lofty precipice. Nor 
climb — i. e. with a view to reach the star. The voetex — the gay 
whirlpool of society. The gid/y circle — the fashionable throng. 

Rolled on circle — followed the vapid round of dissipated 

pleasure. 

Chasing dancing giddily in mad pursuit of time, as it 

were. (Of course, time can never be overtaken ; his metaphor 
indicates the futile character of these pleasures.) Ro/td prime— 

foolish season of youth. Yet with preme — though he mixes 

now in society with a better object. 

St. 12- Vet Harold soon recognised tnal social life was not for him 
he could not .so .school himself as to submit his thouglit.s to others. 

To herd with man — to mix indiscriminately with the vulgar 
herd. * To submit his thought to others — to make his thoughts run 
into a common mould ; to shape his thoughts after the approved 
pattern ; in other words, to think as others do. Quailed — sub- 
dued, overawed. His ewn thoughts — the wild and impetuous 
character of his thoughts. 

Though his soul thoughts — The wildness and tumult of 

h if. itll oughts had overawed even himself in his youth. Against 

whom rebelled — whom he loathed at heart. Tho%igh in 

desolation — though solitary. 

Which could dnd itself- — This has to be taken in connec- 
tion with “mind^' in 1. lo. (He was self suff cient ; his mind was 
a world to himself ; he could live without th." help and sympathy 
of others,) ^ 

St. 13. "ht* sky, the ocean, the mountains — these wert friends and 
hopie enough for him. 

Where rose the mountains etc — In other word he was al home 
wherever nature displayed herself in all the prodigality of her 
beauty, bounty and greatness. Were unto him companionship — 
These served him as fit companions. They spake language — 
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they called to his heart ; they spoke a language which he could 
understand. (The word “niiitual” here, if we are to believe Macaulay 
is absolutely idefensible.'' Tome — properly, a heavy volume ; 

here simply a book. Glassed lake — mirrored on the broad 

surface of the lake. He would of I forsake — in other words, he 
would often leave the study of books for the contemplation of 
natural beauty. 

St. 14. Gazing upon stars he forget the eartli-horn jais of tlie world. 
Happy if he could always have Kept himself at that high level ; — but the flesh 
IS frail. 

The Chaldean etc — natives of ancient Syria, famous for their 

studies in Astrology. Till he had peopled own beams — Gazing 

upon the stars he peopled them with creatures bright as them- 
selves. Ear ih-horn jars — the mean empty stiuggles of this earth. 
Human frailties — errors incidental to human nature. To that 

flii^ht — at that high level. Could he have kept flight' — if he 

could have always rnaintened himself at this high level of creative 
fancy and imagination. 

This clay — this weak and fallible body of ours. Will sink — 
will overwhelm ; will degrade. Its spark immortal — i. e. the 

immortal soul which inhabits the body. This clay immortal 

— This gross, earthly body of ours will overwhelm the soul with 
its baser element. Il — i. e. the soul. The height to which it 
mounts — the height which it can reach : the illumination which 
easily fills it. (The body envies the soul, and hence seeks to 
debase and corrupt it.) To break the link — The body seeks to 
sever utterly the connection which subsists between us and 
Heaven. 

“ I 

N. B. The idea is this ; — We are separated from God ; but 
stih a linlc seems to subsist between us and Heaven and Heaven 
seems to be calling to us foi ever. B'U the body, envious of the 
pure light of the soul, seeks to sever this connection utterly and 
for ever. Woos us to its brink — invites us ; calls us to its own 
side. 

Stanza 15. in dwellings of man he pined and drooped ^ike a 
falcon in its cage. 

In man's dwellings — pent up within the cities of men. 
exhausted with inner conflict. Stern — because unhappy. 
A wild-horn falcon — a falcon born free in the wilderness. Hound- 
less air — the limitless horizon. Drooped — faded ; grew listless. 

Drooped.,^ ..home — Just as the falcon bred in the wilderness feels 
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at home only in the free horizon and droops if confined within a 
cage, so he drooped and pined in the cities of man. His fit — 
his fit of restlessness. The barred up bird — the caged, confined 
bird. Wiry dome — his cage of wires. Will beat his breast etc — 
in its eager impatience to escape. passionate strength. 

His impeded soul^\\\^ curbed, confined spirit. 

Would though would make him prey inwardly upon 

his own spirit. (As the caged biid beats vainly agains the wires 
of its cage in mad attempts to escape, so, when the fit of restless- 
ness was upon him, he would fret and pine inwardly in mad 
attempts to break through the fetters of society.) 

Stanza 16 So in despair he set forth on his Imvels again. 

Self-ext^ed — not driven by society but exiled by his own 

gloomy and lestless disposition. With nought left — hoping 

for no happiness in the course of his travels. That he lived in 
that nothing was to be expected from his life. Oji this 

side of the tomb—\. e, in the stage of existence. He madi. 

assume — he had grown so hopeless and desperate that despair 
itvself gave a sort of liappiness to him. Though it were wild — 
though this sort of joy had something ghastly about it because it 
joy born of despair. 

Forbore to cheek — did not care to suppress. Did yet inspire 

check-^H\s smile was ghastly but he did not care to suppress 

it ; for smiles of any sort were rare with him now. As on the 
plundered wreck — The ghastly gaiety of Harold — his smile of 
despair — is compared to the wild revelry in which sailors engage 
when their ship is about to be totally wrecked. Would madly 
vie^h^fheir doom —hurry forward to escape death. 

Draughts intemperate — copius draughts of wine, f As sailors 
feeling death to be sure, hasten forward to meet it in a mad spirit 
of dare-devilry, so Harold, desperate at heart, went forth into the 
world with a smile on his lips.) 

Stanzas 17 2$- 

llaiold's '.(■a-voyage is over ; he has entered Belgium ; and In verses 
of unsurpassed magnificence, the poet introduces us at once to Waterloo 
first—wt have some brief but cloijuent moialising on the world-shahins 
conflict. 

Stanza 17- stop! for though unmarked with menioiials, this "is the 
field f)!' Waleiloo, waving now with a wealth of corn. 

On an Empire's dust — where the French empire was hurled 



to nothingness. An Earth(inake s spoil — W^aterloo \vith its world- 
shaking consequencLS is compared to an earthquake ; and the 
carnage of this battle is compared to tlie spoil of an Earthquake. 

Sepulchred below — buried beneath your footstep. It the spot 
Imsi — Has no colossal statue been erected to mark the mo- 
mentous character of the spot ? (Byron visited the field ol 
Waterloo within less than a year of the battle ; and as yet no 
memorial had been erected on the site. But a mound has now 
been raised there crowned with the figure of^he Belgian Lion.) 

Trophied — adorned w'ith trophies. 

The morals truth so — The moral of things can be best 

understood as things stahd ; the absence of any memorial brings 
the moral nearer home to — Mr. To/.er sa>s that the moral is 
the insignificance of the battle of Waterloo, viewed in relation t<» 
the history of the world. But that could hardly have been the 
meaning of the poet, The moral rather is the insignificance • of 
alt thins humane not of the battle of Waterloo especially, but all 
mundane things. To-day they exist 'out to-morrow the very 
memory of them fades away. 

That ted the blood s{)ilt in the battle. 

Hath made the harvest bath fertilized the ground , 

hath made the corn grow abundantly, (Macaulay noticed the 
same fact with reference to the battle of Neerwinden which also 
was fought in Flanders.) 

Is namely, the abundance of this harvest. First and 

last of fields — the greatest conflict in the liistory of the world 
King-making — No special reference is intended though r.o 

doubt the Bourbons v/cre restored to the throne of France as ihe 
first consequence of the battle. 

StftlLZa 18 Some natural inoralisinj; u[)on the transitory nature of 
human glory. 

,This place of skulls — so called because of the fearful carnage 
of the battle. (Byron is thinking of the Sd-iptural Golgotha, the 
place of skulls). 

The grave of France — because the glory of France died there 
The power 7vhich gave — not God but Fate. Annuls its gif — 
cancejjs, calls back its gifts. Transferring fame etc, — As its calls 
back Its gifts, so it cancels fame also. Gf ^he other gif;s like 
power ^nd sovereignty are fleeting, so also is fame — t^t too 
perishes as quickly as the rest.) 
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Pride of place — a term of falconry ; the highest pitch in the 
flight of a falcon. Eagle — standing for the power of France f The 
Eagle had been adopted by Napoleon as the standard of the 

French legions.) In pride of place eagle flew — The power of 

Napoleon last broke forth in dazzling splendour here. Then tore 
the bloody talon etc.>~-The simile of the eagle is kept up. *The 
falcon soaring in its pride of place comes down to the ground if 
wounded : but even there, it tears up the ground with bloody taloris 
in impotent fury. So Napoleon, though crippled and enfeebled, 
yet put forth a last despairing effort here. 

The rent plain — i. e. the plain which was rent by its tearing. 
(‘Kent’is proleptic.) Banded nations* — referring to the ailiance 
which had been made against France. Ambition's life — the life 

of Napoleon. He wears broken chain — He had himself to 

vvear the fetters which h^ sought to impose upon the world. (He 
had sought to enslave and enchain the world ; but the world had 
broken through its fetters. And it was he upon whom the chains 
weighed heavily now.) 

St. 19. { The Poet nsks a Jew seaiching (jucstions. ) France has no 
cluu])l heen huniilialecl. Bui js ihc earth more licc ? Have monarchs learnt 
I Ilf' limits of true sovereignty ^ Ans^\cr these (Questions first ere going into 
ra])ture& over the victory of Waterloo. 

lit retribution — just punishment. The poet muses if the 
battle is indeed a fit retribution as people describe it. Bit — 
an iron curb put into the mouth of horses May champ the hit — 
rniy be impatient of its fetters. Foam in fetters — may 
chafeunder the weight of new sovereignity. Gaul may champ.., 
—France may be impatient of her new sovereignty ; but 
it is not for her that I am specially grieved. 

Is earth more /w— that is the crucial question. It is answer 
to this which will determine for us the value of this victory, 
(^Whether France has been humiliated or not is not the question ; 
the question is- — has the victory secured the liberties of Europe ?) 

All Kings — not Napoleon alone. One — namely, Napoleon. 

True sovereignly — the due limits within which kings should 

cxeicise their rights. The paiched up idol .days — the foolish 

idol of later times. ShaP reviving thraldom etc. — Will people 
begin qnce again to worship the fetish of monarchy. 

The Lion — i. e. Napoleon. The tVolf-^other kings far in- 
ferior to him. Shall we homage — We who struck down 
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Napoleon from his throne, shall we bend our knees before other, 
smaller kings ? ^<?--This is not in answer to the questions given 

before ; the author simply rssuraes his train of thought Prove 
btjare ye prahe — ExpL Ascertain what the victory of Waterloo is 
worth, whether it has succ-eded in making people free or not, ere 
going into raptures over the matter. 

St. 20 But if the earth i*; to be as much m bondage as ever then ii i> 
useless triumphing ovei Napoleon 

If not — i|||hese ends have not been achieved ; if kings have 
not learnt true sovereignty and if earth is not moie free. Fair 
cheeks— -ihe cheeks of women, pining in the absence of their 
children and husbands, Europe^ s flowers — the best and bravest 
children of Europe. (Byron is obviously thinking of the beautiful 
Scottish balland — “ the flower of the forest are a' wede awa).'') 

Long rooted up — rooted up duiing tlie long duration of the 
Napoleonic wars. The tr ampler of her vineyards — i. e. the inva- 
ding hosts of different countries. 

In vain fair cheeks vineyarh- -The bravest sons of 

Europe have long l^een fighting against the power of Napoleon ; 
and their relatives at home have been weeping for them. But all 
this death and suffering will have been in vain if the.'^e ends are 
not achieved 

Accord — friendship, alliance. Roused up millions — millions 
who have at last been roused against the tyranny of Napolean. 

Broken by the accord vdlUojis — The bondage of fear under 

which the nations had lain so long has at last been broken by the 
accord and unity of people. But even this rising will have been 
in vain if earth is not made more free. Glory — military glc-y 

When the myrtle wreathes a sword <?/«:.— in other words, when 
the sword is drawn in defence of freedom. N.B. When Pisi.stratus 
Tyrant of Athens, was succeeded by his sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, a conspiracy was formed against them under the 
leadership of Harmodius and AristogeUon. At the festival 
of Panathenea, they earned daggers concealed in myrtle 
wreathes and kill id Hipparchus with one of these , and since 
then, the wreathed myrtle has been the symbol of a blow struck 
In defence of liberty. 

That most endears glory — Military glory is then most 

precious when it is achieved m defence of freedom. • 

St. 21. The poet begins dr-imatically enough with the description of 
a Ball, and this in order to heighten by contrast the story of the Ct^nfliri 
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winch follows fhe Inll on the eve of Watorlio , -a dt.ep note like a using 
kntll bitiks Lhioiij^h thi, \ diipLu )Ub •> veil oi the bill imisic 

A ^ound of revelry- — Ihe ball whirh was given at Brussels 
nn the night of tne 15th of fune 1815 It is commonly spoken 
ol as the ball on the eve of Waterloo But, Waterloo was fought 
three da>b after, on the loth of [une, so that as a matter of fact 
u was the baU on the eve of (^luatre Bras 

/der beauty and her ihwair\ — ‘ fair wornen^nd brave men ^ 
Voluptuous f7£;6// —sv\et t, rapturous and sensuoi* iiu lod> Soft 
ej'M — i e,t>es tender with love Loo i d love — looked with an 
expression of love Which sfake i^ain- ^hirh responded to 
their looks. looked love .. agaui —they gazed at each other 
with an expression of mutuil love. 

4 dtep sound — 1 e,, the distant sound of c innon 

St. 22 Ir IS Ji I** n )L )( IS lh( rinn >11 of \\ iicil )0 

it was but the "mnd — people did not at onct lecognise in it 
the thuncLi of distint cannon. Let jo's be uneondned -let there 
he no lestraint on pic is ire IVhtn \outh and pteasufe meet — 
when young people meet intent on the pursuit of pleisure. To 
L Hast (he ^lowinj . .fet* — to sp-‘nd tne hi['py hours in swift 
dincing Die gloiv mg hours -hours rosy with happiness and 
love Bleaks in — interiupts the sound of music Deadlier — 
with more f dal ana terrible effect (pemng roar — the roar if 
ttie opening ciiinonade. 

St. 23 Fht chief if brun'^wu k ciUiks ilui sou i I lust witli cieilh’s 
)i cii J’coplc inocktd t his ftn, bill 1 1 v\ 1 LhT.n tht\ 

Windowed nuhe — a bay window , a window with a recess in 
It Brunswick's fated chieftain — so called because the Prince 
of Brunswick was to die next day in the battle of (^uatre Bras. 
Death's prophetic ear — ear sharpended by the fact of approaching 
death When they smiled — when people ^lOcked at him for his 
fear It — 1 e , death 

His atari too well — he recognised this portent more 

truiy than they Knew that peal — recognised the significance 
of that roar Stretched hi^ father etc — which had been the cause 
of his father’s premature death (The father of the present 
chieftain had been mortally wounded in the battle of Auerstadt 
which immediately followed the more important battle of fenad) 
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loused ike vengeance eic. — inspired him with feelings of \en- 

eance. Blood ^uilf — which could be satisfied only by the 

pilling of the foeman’s blood. (In other words, he not only 
ecognised the omious significance of the cannonade, it inspired 
lim with feelings of fury and vengeance.) 

St 24. Sudden parliti^'s -gulhcring U-n> — lmiiyin<;‘s lo 'ind fin — ull 
lie bustle .ind LumulL incidental to opening battle. 

Hur tying to and fro — i. e., r>n the part of militaty officers 
wlio had been suddenly informed oi the comrnencenient of the 
he haul-. Gathering tears — in the eyes of women compelled to 
part with their loved ones. Cheeks all pale — again referring to 
the cl eeks of women compelled to part from their sons and 
husbands and fathers. All /a/t— -contrast with ‘ blushed in the 
next line. (Cheeks which had been crimson with modesty and 
pleasure only a little while before were now pale with fear and 

(|uick apprehension.) Blushed at the praise loveliness'- , 

ddieir partners in the ball had been pouring into their ears 
whispered admiration of theii beauty ; ind their clieeks blushed 

crimson as they heard this praise. Suck as .\oung heatts — 

such partings as crush out the lives of young people. Choking 
sighs — sobs of lamentdation. Might be repeated — because these 
young people might die and never meet again. Those mutual 

eves — eyes that looked love at one another. Since upon night 

could Wlio could have conceived that such a beautiful 

night should have such a dreadful close ? — and .such being the 
case, who could foretell as to whether these people would meet 
again ? 

St. 25. Same thought conlinned. Mounting iii hot hnsic i n itic 
oi othcerb eager to join in the battle. 

Clattering car — i. e., gun-carriages rattling over the streets. 

Forming war — ranging themselves in order of battle. The 

deep thunder &c. — the sonorous boom of the distant cannon. 
Alarming drum — the drum sounding the alarum, calling soldiers 
to arms. Eye the morning star -ere it was quite dawui. White 
lips — lips pale and bloodless with fear. 

St- 26. Among the martial sounds rose shrill and keen the pibroch of 
he ('ameron*-. 

Cameron's gathering — i. e., the war-song of the Cameron 
clan. ‘‘The pibroch which called the Cameron.s to gather under 
the chieftain’s standard.’ Lochiel — the chief of the Cameron clan. 
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Albion's hills of Scotland. (The war-pipe of Lochiel has 

been neard ere now in Scotland; it has been heard in England 
also ; and now in this dread hour of midnight it is sounding on 
the distant plain of Flanders.) Her saxon foes -A, e , the English 
and the low-landers who were regarded as hereditary foes of the 
High landers. (The Camerons had specially distinguished 
themselves in the Jacobite risings of 1715 — 1744. In the latter 
rebellion specially Donald, ‘the gentle Lochiel* as he was called 
had played a most conspicuous part. 

In the noon of ni^ht — at midnight. The fibroch—\hQ war- 
pipe of the clan. Thrills — affects the heart strangely. But with 
the breath which fills — an awkward and lumbering sentence. 
The meming may be thus expressed: As the breath fills the 
bagpipe, so is the mind of the High landers filled with a fierce 
daring and courage, a daring born out of a thousand years of 
struggle and conflict ; and in their ears there rings the praise of 
their departed chieftains. 

Fierce native daring — a courage which is natural to the 

Highlanders. The shrink memory ^ears — memory associated 

with thousand scenes of battle and carnage, Evan's Donald's — 
Evan Cameron and his son Donald had both distinguished 
themselves greatly in the war with the English. 


St. 27. The woo'ls of Ardennes weep ( shefl iheir (lew'» ) ovet 
unietuming brave. 

Ardennes — The forest or rather the forest-district of the 
Ar^nnes is on the frontier of France and Belgium ; and the 
wood which intervenes between Brussels and Waterloo and 
through which the soldiers had to pass this morning was the 
forest of Soignies and not the wood of Ardennes. But the poet 
evidently regards it ■ as a part and offshoot of the larger forest. 
Dewy with nature's tear drops— instance of the ‘pathetic 
fallacy’ as Ruskin calls it. ‘The trees shed their dews upon the 
the heads of the soldiers as they pass* : this is regarded as nature 
shedding tears over them. * 

The unreturning brave — the brave who are destined never 
more to return. Which was beneath them,, verdure — The grass 
which is beneath them now will be above them when it^grows 
next season ; in other words, they will be dead and biiried by 
that time. 
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This fiery mass valour — this courageous band of war- 
riors, Rolling on the foe — moving in an irresistible body 
towards the foe Shall moulder- -shsdl decay with the decaying 
earth. Binning with hr^k hope — glowing with enthusiasm. 

St, 28. Contrast between yesteiday (in its different hours) and 
today and tlie possible future. 

Lusy lift — strong, vigoious life. Last namely, at 
the ball. In beauty^ s circle — in the company of 'fair women. 
The signal sound of strife — the roar of distant cannonade. 

Mat shall \ng in arms — forming in battle array. Battled 

arra\f — the stern grandeur of battle. (The student will notice 
..the carefully elaborated clirnax4n this passage). Thunder 
cloudi^ — the dense smoke of cannonade. Which when rent — 

when the smoke will be dissipated. The eatth is covered 

clay — The field will be found to be covered with another 
kind of clay, viz. the corpses of dead waniors. (The field is • 
blotted out by a dense mass of smoke now ; but this smoke- 
canopy will presently be lifted and then the earth will be found 
to be covered with another kind of soil.) Which her own 
clay shall cover — but this other clay (the corpses of dead 
warriors) also will not Ust long. The earth will impose upon 
it another layer of her own soil. Red hvrial — so called 
because of the bloodshed. ,In one red burial blent — indis- 
criminately mingled in one mass of slaughter ; buried indis- 
criminately in the same tomb. 

Stanzas 29—35. 

From Waterloo the Poet naturally passes on to speak of the 
victims of Waterloo, specially, of his kinsman Howard. 

Stanza 29. Loftier bards than I have .sung of the victims of 
Waterloo but for diverse reasons 1 shall choose one of them for 
myself. * 

Is hymned — will be sung. (But this prophecy has not been 
fulfilled : Waterloo not been sung by great bards. Proud 
throng — proud because of the manner of their death. Blend 
me with his line — make me out a member of the same family.* 
(Mark the assumption of superb contempt in the line,) 

Partly that,,.. ^.some wrong — partly by way of rcparatfc)n 
for the insult 1 had offered to his father. (Tliis, one may say, 
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is the way in which the Olympians do courtesy to one another. 
There is a lofty condescension in Byron’s manner of referring 
to ins old quarrel with the Earl of Carlisle, wiiich is certainly 
very striking.) 

His Sire — i.e. the Earl of Carlisle who had been Byron’s 
guardian durini» his infancy but whom he had satirised in the 
Enf^lish Bards and Scotch Revieivers on account of some 
fancied coldness in his manner. 

Bright names song — it will heighten the ^alue of my 

poetry if it is associated with such names as his. The thinnd 
. files — the decimated ranks of the army. Death holts — cannon 
shot. When showered deadliest — when the cannon dis- 

charged their missiles most fearfully among our ranks. 

War's tempest — the thunder-cloud of war as Byron calls 

it in Stanza 28 . Ao7vered — frowned. Where the thickest 

■ lowered — where the battle was at its fiercest. 

Stanza 30. When I stood on the field of death and watched 
all the we.'dth and promise of spring, 1 could not help but think of 
those whom the spring could never revive. 

There have been tears hearts for thee — People have wept 

for you and have broken their hcaits over your fate. Wcit as 
nothing — would be valueless in comparison with what you 
have received. Which living waives — The life of the tree, 
of nature, is contrasted with the death of man. (The trees 
still live but ihou hast ceased to live.) 

Fertile promise — the promise of fertility unfolded by spring. 

^ * Her work of gladness to contrive to give joy, which is 
the specipl function of Spring. Her reckless birds 

heedless of the slaughter of men. All she brought -all the 
wealth of fruit, corn and song which spring had brought 
with it. 

To those she... could not bring — Expl. When I watched 
the Spring, with all its wealth of corn and fruits and all the 
birds following in her train, I could not but contrast this 
abounding vitality of nature with your death. 

Stanza 31. The thousands who fell in the battle : — thought 
of glor}^ cannot quench, ^ only embitters the sorrow of their kith 
and km. 

Each — i.e. each individual. One as a//— all alike. -1 ghastly 
gap-^^ fearful void. Each and one,,, kind and The 
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individual worth of those who fell in the battle must have been 
very different ; but the death of each made a melancholy 
void in his home cncle. The death of each sent the house- 
hold into mourning. Whom io teach for their sake — It 

would be mercy to them if they could be taught forgetfulness. 
Whom they thirst for — whom they are eager to meet. The 
ArchangeV s triunp — i. e. the trump of doom ; the note \vh«cb 
will summon the dead to take their judgment. Cannot, 

slake e. cannot quench. Though the sound of fame 

vain longing— thought that the dear depaited is famous 
may soothe them for a time, but it cannot quench the longing 
of their heart. Bitterer claim — i.e. on their affection. 

Stanza 32. Outwardl 3 ' they put on a brave show, hut inly 
they bleed. 

Smiling mourn — in other words, smiles and tears alter- 
nate in tiieir case. The ttee it /all- -Jn other words,. 

though the heart may be wrung with anguish, that does not 
mean immediate death for the sufferer. Trees though rotten 
at the core may linger on for a long while ; and so, the heart 
that is.broken will yet survive through years of misery. The 
the trunk, the body of the ship so to say. Moulders 

on — continues to decay. The roof tree hall — the roof 

ra^y give in, yet the walls will continue standing. N, B — -The 
piling up of these similes — viz,, of the tree withering long 
before it lalls, the ship driving on with mast broken and sails 
torn, the walls standing though the roof has fallen— is meant to 
indicate the same thing, viz. that the heart though broken 
does not at once bring the solace of death. 

Batllements — projecting parapets. Wind -battered 

by the wind. Enthral — imprison; enslave. The hats 
survive... ^..enthral — The captive dies; but the prison-cage 
survives him. So, though the heart within may be dead, the 
body survives. Erag ihrouMi — pass wearily by. Keep out — 
i.e. shut out the light. Thus the heart will break. — Here is 
the moral of the w’ ’e — a moral which would be amplified in 
the next stanza. 

Stanza 33. The broken heart is compared to a brokefi 
mirror. The mirror when dashed to a thousand pieces multiplies 
the ir^age in its fragments and thus seeips to gain an added 
vitality, as it were. Similarly^ the heart that is broken multif>lies 
in memory the cherished Image of the beloved dead ; and in that 
respect its life of emotion seems to be greater than before* 
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Which the glass multiplies — The mirror is multiplied in 

its broken fragments. — So long as the mirror was whole, 
it returns a thousand images, each fragment of glass returning 

one. Still the more breaks — and the more it is broken the 

more images it returns. (Thus the very breaking of the mirror 
seems to have added to its life and capacity as it were.) Thus 
the heart will do — The broken heart will behave like the 
broken mirror. 

Stanza 34. Same idea is continued. The broken heart lin- 
gers on ; its very despair gives it a new lease of life as it were — 
if excess of grief could kill us, we would die and all would be well ; 
and so to prolong our misery our very despair quickens our life. 

There is a v>ry life Expl. There is a princi- 

ple of growth inherent in despair : — despair feeds and flourishes 
upon itself. 

Vitalitv of poison — morbid, unhealthy or unwholesome life 
Quick — i.e., quickening. 

These deadly branches — namely, sorrow and despair. 
(There is a principle of growth which keeps alive our * sorrow 
and despair. And why ? Because, unless it were so, if sorrow 
brought death with its excess, then it would be no punishment 
for us.) 

It ivereas nothing — it would be no punishment. 

Life ivill suit fruit — ^Life seeks to feed and sustain 

itself upon sorrow, — And wh-it is the result I Sorrow gives 
distaste to. life, just as Dead Sea fruits turn to ashes in the 
mouth. (The fruits of sorrow are compared to Dead Sea 
apples, but the similarity is in one respect only, Dead Sea 
fruits turn bitter in the mouth, and so sorrow gives disrelish to 
life.) 

Apples on the Dead Sea shore — a species of gall-nut which 
is liable to be mistaken for a ripe plum but which turns to dust 
in the mouth. (There is a reference tq ‘grapes of gajl' in 
Deuteronomy. XXXIL, 33 .) reckon ; estimate. 

Did men compute etc — Men measure life by years. But if 
they counted the value of existence by the gladness or s:orrow 
it bluings, then they would not care to live the allotted tSpan of 
years. 
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Count over life — If they set off their hotlrs of concen- 
trated misery with the years of life which they live in the world 
n^ould they care to live long ? Such houfs — i.e,, hours of 
bitter grief. 

St. 85 . The Psalmi&t gives three score years and ten as the 
allotted span of human life. They are enough and, to judge by 
Wateiloo, more than enough. 

Numbered gave 70 years as the allotted span of life. ’ 
Thv tale — to be taken with *fatal Waterloo’ in 1 . 310. 
The witness borne by you; the moral of your story. That 
fleetins^ j/xzw— that short-lived period. G fridge him — him, . 

Napoleon. Thou, who didst^»»...span — Napoleon was perhaps 
44, certainly not more than 4^, at the time of Waterloo. 
Millions of tongues - From what follows, this would seem to 
refer to men who took part in the battle. United nations — 
The Grand Alliance, to which most of the Kuropean nations- 
were a party and which had been started to oppose Napoleon 
in 1814, was revived as soon as the Kmperor escaped from 
Elba ,* ‘but the nations, who actually took pait in the battle of 
Waterloo, were the English, the Belgians and the Germans — 
the English forming less than one tiiird of the allied army. 

This is much — The fact that even so much could be re- 
membered of Waterloo is much. All which pass away — 

a weak and commonplace line ‘Everything else about Wateiloo 
will pass away, Only this will remain.' 

Stanzas 36-45. 

The picture of Napoleon which the poet gives us here is* 
modelled j^artly upon his own character or what he suppo.sed to 
be his own character. — “You could not control your own 
pettiest passions ; you did not know your own heart ; yt*u des- 
pised men — wisely — but expressed your contempt too freely 
and that Was unwise” : these are the chief elements which Byron 
notices in the character of Napoleon ; and these were the ele- 
ments which he affected also to find in his own character. 

St. 38 . You were alike the greatest and least of men'— extreme 
in all things. H you had steered a middle course, either you would 
never Have been a king or )ou would never have lost yoiir throne. 

Anfithdically mixt--2L<:Qm^Ci\xxA of opposite and contrasted 
attributes ; a character built of antitheses. 
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firmness — equal tenacity. One moment ./jt:/— you 

exhibited the same tenacity In the pursuit of all objects, the 
greatest as well as the most trifling 

If ads/ thou hetivixt — if you had persevered in the golden 

mean. Betivixt — between exti erne courses. Thyihtont,., 
you would still have remained king. Thy throne ... .never 
been — or you would never have been a king. Dajins ^ — 

courage. Daring -./tr// — Excess of courage made you rise , 

excess of courage brought about your fall. 

Imperial mien — here the state and power of an emperor. 

.Thou seek' si miefi — you seek to be emperor a^ain. The 

thunderer of the scene — the mightiest figure in the woilci. 

St. 37 Your name fills the world even now when you ire noth- 
ing. 

Captive of the earth — the slave and thrall of the earth ; 
one held in the bondages of the Earth. 

Conqutrh art thou — You conquered the earth, but the 

earth had its revenge upon you ; you were conquered by Us 
pleasures and temptations. 

Wild name — terr< r-striking name. circulated ; 

rumoured. Jest of fame — the play-thing of fortune,, (One 
who has been lifted high by fortune and hurled down equally 
low.) Who — referring to fame. W\w d thee once — courted thee 
as ihy slave. 

Became the flaitem ferceness — flattered and fanned 

you to moods ot fury, Thott werf th\self — till you became 
•in your own estimation like unto to a god. 

Who woo'd thee once thyself— followed and court- 

ed you once like a vassal sq that in your own estimation you 
seemed to be like unto to a God. 

Nor less the same — and you appeau'd as a god also to the 
kings and peoples of Europe. Inert — dull and lifeless. W^ho 

deemed assert — took you at your own estimation ; accepted- 

you at your own valuation. 

St. 38. You could crush empires but could not subdue your 
pettiest passion. ^ 

^lore or less than man--^more than man When fight'ing with 
banded nations : less than man when running away from tl>e 
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battle field. J/igh or loU ' — more in high and less in low. 
{ In hi^h'-7L\. the height of your fortune; in low — in the 

depth of distress.) Making monarcKs necks .footstool — 

tramp lin.ir upon the neck of kings. Taught to yield — yielding 
abjectly like a coward. Thv pettiest passion — the least little 

whim of yours. profoundly. However deeply 

skilled — however accurate you might be in your knowledge of 

human nature. Nor curb war — you could not check yoiu 

fierce lust for war. Tempted fate- fortune when it is tried too 
often. The loftiesl star — the most fortunatt of men. (Fortune 
will turn even against her chief favourite if tempted too 
often.) 

St. 39. Hut you endu'd well .-—you bore the bufiets of fortune 
with a smile. 

Brooked — endured. The tu/nin^ tide — i.e.^ the turning 
tide of fortune. Innate Fhilosophy—htxi^ meaning, proud 
equanimity of disposition ; a temper of mind which is rarefy 
disturbed. That untauiiht innate Philosophy — that iron 
stoicism of nature which is not learnt from hooks, but is 
ingratned in human nature. Coldness — indifference to 

popular opinion. Gall and woi micood — a source of bitter 

vexation. Is gall and w >rm^wood enemy — because it 

deprives the enemy of his expected triumph. (If you bear 
misfortune with equanimity, that is a bitter mortification to the 
enemy.) The whole ho^t of haired — the banded ranks of 
your enemies. 

Mock thee shrinking-^xcioCei thee for that exhibition of 
cowardice which they expected in you Sedate — calm ; serene. 
All e?idurmg — capable of bearing misfoilune heroicalf)’. 
Spoiled — spoiled by much success. Unbowed — eiect ; his 
soul not crushed. Ills upon him piled — misfortune raining 
upon him. 

St. 40. In your days of prosperity you despised men and their 
thoughts— -and that was well ; but you showed your eoniempt toO 
openly — and that was not so well. 

Saget than fortunes — wiser in adversity than in pros- 
perity. In them — in your days of success. Steeled iht*e — 
hardened, emboldened your nature. 

Tdiai just habitual scorn — that well-deserved sc9rn for 
mankind which was natural to you . (Mark the characteristic 
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epithet ‘just’. Men are foals, the poet implies, and scorn is 
the only possible attitude towards them.) 

Amhitiou seom — Ambition made you so audacious that 

you showed too openly the scorn which you only too justly felt 
for men. not wise. Wear it hroiv — to ex- 

press your opinion in speech and gestures. Spurn — kick; 
treat with contempt. The instruments etc. — the human beings 
.that*you idolised as your tools. 

Till they were overt hr 07V — but who, because of your 

contempt, turned your enemies and contributed to your defeat. 
.(Napoleon experienced plenty of treachery from those he had 
benefited ; but ll^e reference would particularly apply to the 
case of Barnadotte — General of the French Republic, then a 
subordinate of Napoleon and afterwards, by Napoleon’s help, 
^ king of Sweden. This hut a worthless world — This w'orld is 
not worth winning or losing. There is no pleasure in winning 
it and no sorrow in losing it. 

Stanza 41 . If you had been privileged to stand alone you 
could have afforded to be a cynic; but there is no lOom in the world 
foi scepiered cynics. 

Headlong rock — a precipitous rock ; a rock which rises 
sheer and abruptly from the ground. 

If like a tower — ExpL : — The tower, standing upon a 
» precipitous rock, falls alone ; it involves nothing else in its 
ruin. So, if you were solitary like this tower, you also could 
have afforded to be a cynic. But your ^all involved the ruin 
pf many ; and consideration for these should have prevented 
you from toying with the dangerous game of cynicism. 

If, like a tower alone — if you had occupied a position 

of such isolation that your fall would have involved the ruin of 
none else. But men^s thought.,,.., throne — -but you had to 
base your kingdom upon the good will of-men. Popularity 

was the only support of your power. The step throne — One 

is reminded of St. Augustine’s saying “we rise upon the 
stepping stones of our dead selves.” Their admiration etc. — 
the applause of the multitude was your chief strengtu. 

The part of Philip's son — The contrast is betwcea Philip's 
son (Alexander) and Diogenes. Your part was the part of 
Alexander and so you could not afford to be Diogenes also. 
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In other words, an emperor has no business to be a cynic ; the 
poet is thinking of the famous meeting between Alexander 
and Diogenes when the philosopher asked the king ‘to stand 
out of the Sun. ') 

Thy purple — symbol of empire from Roman days. 

Unless ihrown — unless you had cast aside his sover- 
eignty. Not then Diogenes — Therefore it could not be 

your part to sneer at mankind like Diogenes. 

Far too wide a den — too roomy a place. Sceptered eynics — 

kings who affect to despise mankind. The sceptered cynics 

,den — This earth affords no congenial room forkings who 
affect to be cynics. 

St. 42 Napoleon's conduct explained. He was a prey to 
that restlessness which is the inevitable accompaniment and hkevvise 
the bane of ‘‘quick bosoms.*’ 

Quiet — dull inaction. Quick bosom — men of fiery activity. 

Then' hath been thy bane — has been the cause of your 
xmn {bane — poison, ruin.) A fire and motion of the soul — an 
ardour *and impetuosity of the mind. Will not dwtll — will 
not rest Narrow hemg — narrow circle of routine-duties. 
Fitting medium of the safe object of ot dinary human 

desire, ( fhe word medium i.s loosely used ; Byron means 
‘object ot desire.’) There is a -There are people 
of fiery intelligence who will not dwell contented with the 
humdrum routine of daily life. Their minds aspire beyond 
the ordinary objects of human de.sire. 

Once kindled — once the fire of ambition is kindled within. 

inextinguishable. Nor ca7i tire rest — I'he 

only thin^ hateful to them is inaction. Atthecore— \n\}afi, 
heart of their being. Fatal to him., shears — it means death for 
the man who bears it. Who ever who ever suffered 

under such poison. 

St. 43. Kings and conquerors, fonndeis of sects and systems, 
bards, statt-smen and %cjphists'— all alike are the victims of this con- 
tagion of restlessness. 

7)&z>^namely, this perennial restlessness of mind. Mad* 
men — here in the sense of men of genius. Who have made.., 
contagion — who have infected other people with thes contagjpn 
of their •madness. Sects and systems — religious sects and 
philosophic systems. Sophists^ — loosely in the tense of philo- • 
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sophers. Unquiet things — persons with fever at the core of 

their heart. Which stir springs-^cm appeal too fervently 

to the inner springs of men’s nature. 

Fool — deceive. Cf ‘1 have fooled him to the top of his 
bent.” An them selves.,, fool — They affect to be leaders, but 
they must be the followers of those who follow thcnri. Envied 
, —i. e. by men m general. —pings. One the 

individual thoughts of any one of them. Would luitench man- 
kind rule ..would make men lose all desire for rule or 

glory. 7'he lust to shine — to excel over others. 

One hi east rule ..ExpL If the secret feelings of any 

one of them could be laid hare before us, if we could have a 
glimpse of the inner working of his nature, it would make us 
lose all desire for rule or sovereignty. Were a school — would 
• be a valuable lesson. 

Stanza 44- Storm and agitation are the very life-broath of 
their nostril*: aiid they are sick of serenity. 

Breath— atmosphere they breathe. Their breath is 
agitation — they can not live without hurry. A a perpe- 

tual bustling to and fio. Their Ife at last — Expl. T'heir 

life IS like a whirlwind over which they ride for a time but 
which at last hurries them to destruction. 

A storm - suggested by Addision : ‘To ride the 

whirlwind and control the storm.’ 

Bigoted to strife — prejudiced in favour of strife. So nurs- 
ed strife- -so much in love with contention. Melt to calm 

tivilight — end in comparative peace and calm, (< Their lives 
are full of -violence and they dislike it if ‘their end is calm. ) 

Supineness — dulness. They feel supmeness — are overcome 

with weariness if the evening of their da^S is restful. Unfed 
i. e. with oil. 

Even as a flame dickering — Expf« As the hre that is 

ounfed with oil dies because of its very shining, so tiicy become 
tired of their very existence. LauVby — kept useless. 

(St. 45/ U is the highest peaks which are wrapt in clo&ds and 
snow ; so it is the great around whom envy and contentiow rage at 
. their strongest. 
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N. B. Mr. Tozer’s note on the passage see^ns to be abso- 
lutely indefensible. According to him, the comparison is 
between the great man and the mountaineer ; but that would 
destroy all the poetyy of the passage. — The true point of 
comparison must undoubtedly be bej:vveen the lofty mountain- 
peaks, lonely in their very loftiness— and the great men of the 
eaith who are mostly solitary at heart. — The structur^i of the 
stanza may be thus anal 3 ^sed : In the first two lines the poet • 
speaks ot the solitude and loneliness of great men ; in the 
second verse, he speaks of the envy and hate winch gieat men 
receive from their contemporaries ; and in the rest of the 
, stanza he developes the second idea. 

Most wrapt — entirely vSurrounded by. The loftiest peaks,,* 
snow — in other words, they keep themselves to themselves ; 
they are entirely detached and solitary ; and the implication 
is that great men also are solitary like them. Must look down ’ 
on — must be compelled to lc>ok down on ; in other woids, are 
suie to receive. ‘ 

Thdugk high above beneath eii — N. B, The idea may be 

thus given : — those who are great are most solitary and in one 
sense unfortunate. Fame is above them like a glory of light ; 
the earth is below them as symbolical of their sway over it : 
but round them are clouds of hostility and spite. 

Icy rocks — these being an emblem of the hostility which 
they meet from their contemporaries. TVaW — defenceless. 
Contending tempests — the rage of party-strife and contention. 
Thus reward the toib eti — Strife and hostility are the reward* 
of all their labour. 

St. 46. rhe poet bids final adieu to Waterloo and tlte re» 
flections suggetted by the bloody field : — Knowledge and nature-^ 
Xhese are the true world of the wise. 

Awa_y wifh these — a truce to reflections like these. Within 
its oivn Citation — iTamely, among the images of fancy. 

True IVisdoms world ^/r.— Expl. The wise man will M 
most |t home 4»midst the beauties of nature and amidst the 
creations of his own fancy, (His real world will be nyt in 
this earlh of strife and contention but in an intellectual and 
beautiful world of his own creation.) 
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Blazon '-iQchn\C2L\ name for the ‘emblem’ painted upon 
the shield. 

Lent a shields — furnished them with emblems with 

which they decorated their shields. Would s^lide — would 
nestle quietly in their hearts. Mail on iron hearts —the iron 
panopoly of tbeir stern bosoms. 

Through all the glide — Expl. — Their hearts were hard 

like their own mail — armour ; yet love would penetiate beneath 
this defence and enter into their bosom. 

Thert flame — the essence even of their love. Bui siill 

fierceness — There was a fury in their love. Drew on 

keen contest — /en their love was the cause of furious strug* 
gles. 

Fair misch'ief^i'^xx source of mischief. Mr. Tozer’s inter- 
pretation ‘mischievous fair one' seems to be uncalled for. 
Discoloured namely, discoloured with blood. 

St. 60. The valley of the Rhine I could look up')*n it as the 
pavement of Hcriven, could I forget iii) soi rowb. 

E \' lilting — rejoicing. Abounding — full to the biim. Kx- 

ulimg rivet — rejoicing in the fulness of your strength. 

Making .blessing — with your waves bringing benediction 

to the lands on your shores. Would endure for ever — would 
be eternal. 

Could man ireation so—ii man only left it alone ; 

if man did not seek to mar your beauly wiih his impious 
handiwork. Thy beauty *,,,,,a‘eation so — your beauty would 
be eternal if man could keep off his hands from you. Fair 
promise — ihe promise of beauty which yotii banks hold forth. 

Mow—ewi away. AV this fair promise conflut—W the 

struggles and war of men did not destroy the fair promise of 
your beauly. 

Then to see — i.e., if men left you alone. Then to see thy 
valley etc. if you could behold your beauty unpolluted by 

the hands of man. Were to know Heahen — and that would 

be like a glimpse of the pavement of Heaven. Earth paved 
Uike Heavm Byron is thinking of the words Of Revelation — 
‘The pavement of Heaven was Jasper and Chaloi^dony’. 
(This earth would shine like the pavement of Heaven if men 
ceased to meddle with it.) 
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To seem such to m * — to appear as the pavement of 
Heaven even now. (Expl. Even now I could look upon you 
as the pavement of heaven, if your vvaieis could make me for- 
got my sorrows ) 

That it Lethe -that it should make me forget my 

sorrows (Lethe was the river of oblivion in Hell.) 

St. 61. Thy waters have washed away the stain of a thousand 
b'lliles and of f>eaped-up sU lighter ; but they are powerless to wash 
away the memory of my sonow. 

Half iheir/am^' — fame in the sense <l memory. But 

these passeil away — The battles and thep- memories have 

perished. — And slaughter — ^and so h.is perished the memory 
of the slaughter which piled your banks with heaps of the slain. 
What are ihev — Why should we .speak of ihe slaughter of the 

past ? T/iV tide yesterday — Thy tide has washed aw ay- 

even the blood spilt yesterday. 

(i/assed ivi'h ...sunny tar — Bar is the subject o{ glasses!. 
The lays of the sun with their quivering brightness have mir- 
rored tjiemselves on loui cleai stream. 

Blackened memory' s...dj earn — the desolate memories of my 
past life. All sweeping... B hyphen between the words would 
make the meaning clear. But ever the blackencd„Jhey seem — 
All sweeping as your waters seem to be. tliey W'onld be power- 
less to wash away the .stain of my misery, 

St. 52. Yft Harold was not wholly insensible to the chMim and 
beauty ot the scene. A transient gleam of gladness would steal 
over hi^ face in spots like this. 

Inly syiid — rellected to himself. Not in^eiisihU to all — not 
callous to the beauty of the scene. All which here... song — all 
the gladsome influence of the scene. Awoke — prompted 
the birds to sing early. 

Which might. ..dear — might have reconciled men even to 
banishment. Graven — traced ; imprinted. Austexe — harsh ; sad. 

lliough on his \row..,aust€t e—Wms of grave thought had 
imprinted themselves upon his brow. 

Fierier — more fervid and passionate. 

Lesi severe — in the sense of ‘more tender.' Fee lings. ...severe — 
i.e., feelings of love. (Tumultuous feelings of love which once 
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excited his heart had long given place to austere sternness). 
Would steal,,, trace — would pass swiftly along A feeling of 
gladness would sometimes swdftly spread over his face in spots 
like this. 

St. 63. Nor was love altogether a stranger to his. heail. There 
was one fond bosom at least in which he could confide and trust, — 
The reference is to his half-sister Augusta, who was now Mis. Leigh, 
and between whom and tlie poet there always subsisted a feeling of 
the most tender affection. 

Nor zvas.,,from hivi — nor was he a stranger to love. Had 
consumed... dust — though his love had burnt itself out ; though 
feelings of love had crumbled to dust in his heart. 

Coldly — with indifference. 0// those who look 
pleasantly upon us. 

To- -in response to. The heart,,, kindness — The heart 
'eagerly responds to the manifestation of kindness. Hath 
zveaned it — may have cured it of its liking for. 

The heart.,,'iVQrldlings — Though we may have grown sick 
of the hypociisy of the world, yet we cannot resist njanifes- 
lations of kindness. 

Worldling,^ — beings wrapt up in thoughts of the world. Soft 
remembrance — memory of .softer feelings. One fond breast — 
referring to his sister. To which., .melt — towards whom his 
heart would l^e softened to tenderness. On that dwelt— 
memory dwelt on her. 

St. 64. Also he had learnt to love children in the bloom of their 
/innocent infancy. 

Strange of mood^ a strange and unaccountable feeling. 

Blooming infancy — children in all the bloom of their inno- 
cent beauty. Evezi in its earliest nature — in their first stage 
of infancy. / 

What subdued etc, — whit Softened to such a tender frame 
of mind. ^ 

So far imbued — so thoroughly charged. profits. 

Thus if was^^so it had happened. Nipped affections — affections 
stunted in their growth. (Nippedsscut short.) 7'hou^h in 
solitude., .jgrow — ^though solitude does not conduce to the 
growth.,of love and affection. 
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This — viz. tenderness for children. When all beside,, .glow 
— when all other feelings had subsided. 

St- 55 (Again refers to his sister,) Their love had stood the 
test of mortal enmity. Well might Harold greet her thus from a 
loreign land. 

Sf ranker' /ies =^bor\ds oi stronger affection. Than . . ,tviihal 
— than that with wdiich the Church binds men and women. 
Withal, here as elsewhere, has been mistakenly used by Byron 
in the sense of zmth 

That love — the love of brother and sister. Far above the 
disguise — it does not require any concealment. Had stood 
■ test of mortal enmity — “had incurred the risk of bitter hostility’’ 

Had stood undivided — had survived though faced with 

bitter enmity. Cemented — strengthened ; consolidated. 

Dreaded 7nost tyes—^in obscure line. Mr. Tozer says 

— ‘because of the natural timidity of woman’s character.’ The 
poet seems rather to mean that this sort of pure affection is 
worst spoken of by women, because of the natural spite and 
malice .of their disposition. ( Does the poet glance at his 
y)ersonal history here ? ) 

That heart — the • staunch and tender heart of his sister. 
Absent greeting — greetings from distant shores. 

1. Mo.st bpautifiil is this Rhine land with its variegated loveli- 
ness : but its charm would be heighiened if you could be witi) me 
here. 

The castled crag — The castle of Drachenfals crowns the 
summit of the highest peak of the ‘seven mountains’ as they 
are called. 

Froivns over — looks grimly over. Winding Rhine — the 
Rhine with its sinuous course. ( The castle" stands on the 
bank of the Rhine opposite to Baden. ) Broadly szvells — 
Swells with its pride of waters ; flows majestically between the 
banks. 

Which bear the dine — it will be best to place a semi-colon 
after ‘vine’ instead of a comma. 

Hills — subject of ‘strewed’ in 1 504. i?/c?ww^f/-^)lossom- 
ing, blossom-covered. 

Crodbning these — Grammatically, ‘these’ ought to ’’.^gree 
with Helds ; but we do not speak of ‘cities’ crowning ‘fi^sj 

3 
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though we might speak of cities crowning streams. Here, 
evidently, the banks of the river are meant. Have strewed— 
have stretched out before us, have spread open before us. 

2 . AW is beautiful here : rocks, castles, flowers and flower- 
like ^iils. Only the ch»sp of thy hand is wantinj^. 

Deep — with a look of unfathomable mystery in their eyes. 

TAis paradise — this enchanting and beautiful valley of the 
Rhine. Feudal toivers erected in feudal times. Walls 
of ay — walls of gray stone. Steeply lowers — fiovvns from 
their precipitous height. 

Nolle arch — standinu: for a noble mansion. This vale.., 
lowers — this valley dotted with vine clusters. ^ 

3. I send you an offering of lilies ; they will have withered 
when they reach you ; but do not reject them for that, because they 
come from me. 

Given to me — by the peasant girls mentioned in / 506. aU 
such — because they are withered. Cherished them as dear — 

Treasured them as precious things. Because they eye 

— on the chance that they will meet your eye. And,, guide 

even hete — and induce you to think of me. Nigh — 

near you. l^rom my heart — as a token of my sincere affec- 
tion. 

4. This valley is so beautiful that the haughtiest being may be 
contented to dwell here. 

The charm — in apposition with river, (it is the river 
which is the charm of this enchanted ground.) The charm — 
J:he source of this magic power. (It is the river which consti- 
tutes all the Iqyeliness of this valley.) We had best place a 
semi-colo 7 iz.iiy,x ‘ground.’ 

All its thousand turns — the thousand bends and windings 
of the river. 

Varying round — different from what preceded. Its luish 
might hound — might so curb. — so limit its wish as to The con- 
tent to dwell heie. Still sweeten wi?/'tf-i-give an additional 
loveliness. 


Stanzas 56-57. 

'fhe^nuthor is still travelling along the banks of the Rhine. 
Cobl»rf£z greets him first and recalls memories of Marceau. 
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St: 50. Coblentz and the tomb of Merceau ; he battled to 
resume tlie rijjhts of France. 

On a rise of gentle ground — on a gentle swell of the 
ground ; on a gently sloping mound. Verdant mound — the 
green slope. 

Heroe's ashes — perhaps referring to the fact that General 
Hoche was buried in the same tomb with Marceau. ( N, B* 
Heroes is in the plural, while enemy's in the next line is in the 
singular. This apparent inconsistency has caused some 
trouble to conscientious annotators ; but the student will 
simply put away from him all such artificial difiiculties. The 
^sense in either case is absolutely clear. 

Our enemies — because they both belonged to France. 

Marceau — General of the French Republic and remarkable 
for his bravery and magnanimity. He was killed by a rilie 
ball at a place called Altenkirchen on the 31SI. of December 
1796. Arch-Duke Charles, the general of the enemy, waited 
upon his funeral. ^ 

Suck a doom — viz,, the privilege of dying for I'rancc. To 
resume — to restore. 

St. 57. Friends and foes bewailed the death of ‘his Freedom’s 
champion. 

Tnw hosts — two armies. Freedom's champion — a sworn 
defender of liberty. The MarAr- -privilege, liberty. Had fiot 
overstept the charter — had not abused his privilege. She — i. e., 
Liberty. Wield her weapons — wield weapons in defence of 
her cause. 

One 0/ ihose..Aveapons — Those who war in defence of 
Liberiy — Liberty gives them a certain right to chastise her 
foes. (They are privileged to chastise the enemies of 
Liberty; but Marceau was one of the very few who never over- 
stepped the limits of such power.; 

Had kepi soul — had preserved the virgin innocence of 

his character. Whit^ess — purity ^ innocence. 

Stanzas 58-62. 

Aft^ a passing tribute to the strong fortress o^ Ehijn- 
breitsteirf the poet proceeds to take leave of the Rhine^. Bui 
he pauses and bids a final farewell to the majestic river. \ ■ 
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St. 58. I'he castle of Ehrenbreitstein ! The iron showers of war 
could do no harm to it ; but peace ha-s broug^ht about its end. 

Ehrenbreitstein — one of the strongest fortresses in Europe; 
was dismantled and blown up by the French a^er tlie peace of 
Luneville in 179S It had withstood a long seige and sur- 
rendered only to famine. 

Black blast — grimmed with the powder used in mining. 

(The walls had been mined and counter-mined in the course 
ol the siege, and bore grim marks of these operations.) 

Of what i,he wa^ — of what strength she was. Rebounding 
idly — The technical word is Ticochetting’ ; used of shots or 
balls which bound back from obstacles without h.^rm. 

Her strength — her strong walls. Blight--\\2iS>\,Q. B oji 
shower — i. e , of balls and shells. -The contrast is between 
the iron hail of bullets and the gentle rain — of summer. 
Once it was impervious to bullets; now even the rain of 
summer finds its way into the dismantled castle. 

St, Lovers and people fond of contemplation all alike find 

delight on your banks. , 

Fain, .....wav — would gladly prolong his journey on your 
banks. Souls united — i.e , in love. J.ouely contemplation — 
people fond of solitude and reflection. The ceaseless.. .prey — 
the unending torture of remorse. S e If- londe inning bosom — 
persons who are their own severest judges. It were here — be- 
cause of the surpassing loveliness of the place. Isoi rude — 
not bleak or savage. Aivfut — awe-ins])iring ; majestic. 
Juste re...h 3 .rsh. and stern. 

Is to the mellow Earth. ..year — Expl. What Autumn is to the 
year, that is the beauty of such a place to the earth In other 
words, just as Autumn lends softness and mellowness to the 
year, so the beauty of the Rhine-land lends a softness and 
charm to the earth. 

Stanzas GO— 01 Thare can be no final leave-taking from a 
place like this. Other and grander spots may rise to the view but 
none which holds so many beauties in such enviable combination. 

St. 60 . Vain adieus— reason is given in the next line. 

^ No farewell... viOx^zX farewxll ; no final leave-taking, be- 
cause/Ae image of the place is brilliant and lives long in the 
■ m^^ry. 
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Is coloured ly — receives impression from. The mind... 
...hue — alLyour changing colours leave their impression upon 

the mind. Resign gaze upon thee i.e-, cease to look 

upon it ; give up their right to look upon it. Cherished gaze 
the treasured privilege of looking upon it. Mighty — grand ; 
vast. More glaring — i.e. spots more striking in their beauty. 
One attaching ?naze — a beautiful medley; a harmonious com- 
bination of many different species of beauty. 

Thegloneso/etc.— mii.moht^oi historical associations. 
These are some of the elements which contribute to make 
up the fair, soft and brilliant beauty of the Rhine. 

St. 6i. The negligently grand etc. — The poet proceeds to 
enumeraLe some of those features which contribute to the 
veriegated beauty of the scenery. 

77;. • negligently grand — the beauty which spiings from 
uncultivated wildness. 

The fruitful ripeness — The beauty of fertile abundance. 

Sheen — beauty, brightness. 

Th^ precipice's gloom — the shadowy grandeur of the 
mountains. 

Gothic walls — i.e, medieval castles peeping out from 
among the forest. 

In inoctery of man's art — as if in mimicry of man’s art. 
(The beauties of rocks, forests and streams ; of cultivated 
fields and smiling orchards ; as well as the beauty of ancient 
Gothic castles are to be found here.) 

These withal — together with these. Whose fertile hoiin-^ 
ties — whose abundant harvest ; referring to ‘scene’ in the 
preceding, line. 

Still springing .fall — a contrast between the perennial 

growth of nature and the short lived greatness of man*. — 
.Empires may fall, but the corn will continue to grow as usual. 

Stanza 62 The Rhine recedes ; and the peaks of the Alps 
— thrones of eternity 4- slowly rise into view. 

These recede — the beauty of the Rhine fades from the view. 

Have pinnacled scalps — have shot up ih^r summits 

to the*«5ky. (Scalps would refer to the rounded of the 
mountams. So Coleridge speaks of the bald and aiMul head 
of Mr. Blank. But pinnacle means a tapering or pointed ^urret. 
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Hence, there is incongruity in the idea of the scalps being 
pinnacled.) 

Throned Eternity — to be taken in connection with ‘vast 
walls’ in line 592. ‘These ice-covered heights of the Alps 
seem to have eternity throned within their walls.’ In other 
words, eternity seems to have her habitation within these icy 
walls. 

Avalanche — properly, a snow-river which is formed when 
the snow begins to melt. The thunderbolt 0/ sno 7 U — so called 
because of the resistless impetuosity of its march. Expands 
the spirit — enlarges the bounds of conception. 

All that expands summits — Whatever may uplift the 

spirit of mail and at the same time frighten it is associated with 
these peaks. As to shozv — as if the object of the mountain is 
to show. 

H(> 7 V earth heloiv — Expl. The eaith in the shape of 

these mountains reaches up to the Heaven, while vain man is 
left crawling belovv. The poet means to say that e*vcn the 
inanimate earth may rise superior to man ; — it reaches to the 
skies, while he is left below. 

Stanzas 63 & 64. 

Moral, where the power of Burgundy was finally over- 
thrown by the Swiss. [ It will be noticed that the author has 
now entered Switzerland and the following are the places which 
he passes and describes (i) Moral, (2) Aventicum, (3) 
Lake Leman, (4) Rousseau, (5) Leman agam, (6) Clarens, 
(7) Lausanne and Ferney.] 

Stanza 63 — Before passing finally on to gaze upon the Alps, 
the author stops 10 chronicle the glory of Moral. 

These matchless heights- these lofty peaks of the Alps. 
To scan — to view fiom near. In a Mhout notice. 

Morat — a place east of the lake of Neuchatel, where the 
forces of the Duke of Burgundy were defeated ai;id almost 
annihilated by the army of the Swiss Confederation in 1476. 

Patriot field — so called because the battle fought there 
was in defr.nce of Liberty against the futile pretensions of the 
Dukes o|iBurgundy. 

GftUstly trophies of the slain — horrible piles of slaughter. 
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Nor blush etc. — because the cause for which they fought 
was a worthy one. Tomb less host — so called because the 
dead were unburied. 

Bofiy heap — 15,000 Burgundian soldiers were killed in the 
battle and the Swiss .gathered their bones into a huge ossuary 
or bone hill. But tiiis ossuary was scatiered by the Burgundian 
legions of the French army in 1798. 

Themselves their monuments — their skeletons were their 
only mementos. 

The Sly^ioji coast cti. — referring to the ancient clasHcal 
idea that the ghosts of the unburied were not permitted to 
cross the Styx but roamed disconsolate on this side of the' 
river. 

Unsepulchred — imburied. The Styp^ian coast — this side of 

the river of Hell. Shrieked — because they were spirits unblest. 

Stanza 84. Waterloo and Camm* were only monuments of 
slaughter • but Moral .and Maratlian were stainless victories of 
true glory. 

Waterloo with Cannae etcU N. B. These stand on the same 
footing, says the poet, for they were mere contests for world 
power ; while Moral and Marathon were fought in defence of 
Liberty. {Cannae the great battle where Hannibal defeated 
the Roman army in B. C. 216.) 

Carnage vies competes in point of slaughter. Tivin names 
shall stand,,. fit to be mentioned together. Stainless 
^7V/(7A;y... blame less, because achieved in defence of freedom. 

Civic band — a citizen army as distinguished from the hired 
army whjch fought under Wellington and Hannibal. Unbought 
champion —again referring to the fact ihat these soldiers 
fought voluntarily : they had not been hired to fight. 

Princely Corruption — .Mark the sarcasm of the epithet. 

The cause of princes is the cause of Corruption. 

Civic hand ^Corruption'— citizen-soldiers fought 

for the cause of freedom and not for the cause of princes, 
which again is the cause of Corruption. , • 

like- entailed — born out of vice. They — i.t., conquerors of 
Morat, and Marathon. Doomed — condemned. Bhisphgny — 
piofanation. 
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Draconic clause — harsh, severe clause. Draco or Dracon, 
being asked to codify the law of Athens, attached the death 
penalty to every offence, ( B. C. 624. ) 

They no land clause — They do not impose their laws 

upon any unfortunate country — laws \vhich. by harsh and 
penal clauses, confer divine authority on kings. 

Blasphemy of laws — travesty, prostitution of the name of 
law ; so called, because they pretend to confer divire right 
bn kings. 


Stanzas 65 to 67. 

The ruins of Aventicum suggest memories of Julia Alpi- 
nula. 

St 65. One lonely column^ sad relic of levelled Aventicum. 
rears itself from the surrounding ruins. 

The last rem^iant &c. — this column being tlie sole relic of 
the ruins of Aventicum. Looks — i,e,. upon the neighbouring 
scene of desolation. 

Wild-hewildered gaze — the puzzled, dazed look dl one 
converted to stone but still retaining his consciousness. 

Alaking decays — and the only marvel is that this also 

has not decayed with the other structures ol the same date. 

The coeval hands — the proud buildings which were 

coeval with this column in point of date. 

Levelled Avenlicum — the ruins of Aventicum ; in apposi- 
tion with “pride” in 1 . 624. Her subject lands — the lands 
'w’hich were, once subject to Aventicum viz. the surrounding 
country of Helvetia. 

St 66 Aventicum recalls the memory of Julia, who, pleading 
vainl}^ tor her father’s life, died of grief for him. 

The daughter — ‘the unfortunate daugu'er of an unfortu- 
nate father', as she is described in the epitaph to which Byron 
refers in his notes and which Byron evidently regarded as 
genuine. But it has been proved conclusively that this epitaph 
was a forgery of the 17th Century. 

Gave ^Heaven — died out of grief for her father. ^ 

A^c/aip nearest to Heavens — z.^., the claim of filial .affec- 
tion, 

• / 
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Szvorn agaUist tears — sworn not to pay any heed to tears ; 
not to take into account the claims of pity or compassion. 
(Justice must be uninfluenced by considerations of pity, and so 
justice could pay no heed to Julia’s tears.) 

Hers her tears. 

The life she lived in — the life of her father, a life in which 
she was wholly wrapped up. (The story is this ; — When 
Caecina, General of the Roman emperor, Vitellius, captured • 
the city of Aventicum in A. D. 69, he put to death Julius 
Alpinus, one of the chief men of the city, on the char^i^e of 
having instigated opposition against Rome;. His daughter 
vainly pleading for her father’s life died over his tomb.) 

—unmarked by memorials. One mind — refer- 
ring to the complete unison between father and daughter. 

St. 67. Etnpircs may hasten lo decay but deaths like that of 
Julia will never peiish. 

Which... away — which the world will not forget. Must not 
wither — must not perish, dooms t'' fogetfulnoss. 

The^hi^h... majesty — The majesty of true worth will survive 
the misery which it may have suffered in life. The CKpression 
is clums}' as the sentiment is commonplace. 

The high — i,e. the mountain*high majesty of worth. Should 
he. ..woe — will outlive the misery of its life. Its imfucrtalitv — 
the immortality of fame which it will enjoy after death. 

Look forth... face~\o 6 k proudly in the eye of day. Yonder 
Alpine snow-^^o called because Byron is now in sight of 
the Alps. 

N. B. The substance of the latter part of the stanza may 
be thus given. Tf a man is truly great, then the memory of the 
trouble he suffered in his life will pass away ; but the majest) 
of his spirit will remain and will continue to look men proudly 
in the face just as the snow-clad peaks of yonder Alp^s rise 
proudly towards the sky.’ 

Stanzas 68-75. 

[Lake Leman : moralizings upon his, own love of Nature 
and unfitness for Society.] 

St. fes. The crystal waters of Lake Leman. I have too rriiich 
of man’s'grossness in me, fitly to grasp the significance of Ihe wild 
majesty of Nature. 
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Woos courts me, invites me. //s crys /a/ /hoe— the peU 
lucid face of its waters. The stillness of their aspects— theu 
calm and tranquil features. reflects. 

The mirror hAe^ht and hue — the mirror which clearly 

reflects every feature of the distant stars and mountains. 

Too much of man — too much of the grossness of human 
character Here — i.e.^ in my composition. 

To look through iviih a fit mind — fitly to grasp and under- 
stand the majesty of nature which I behold. 

But soon in me thoughts hid — But solitude will soon 

restore my former capacity for loving and understanding 
nature. 

Thoughts— i.e., concerning the meaning and significance of 
nature. Hid—\\h\ch have been in abeyance for sometime. 
Penned me in their fold — cribbed and confined my imagina- 
tion ; cramped the nature of my soaring thoughts. With the 
herd'. — i.e., the vulgar herd of mankind. 

N B. — The thoughts which I formerly cherished but which 
were blotted out from my mind because I mixed with man- 
kind fora time — tiiey will return to me again in solitude. 

St. 69. [What lie has said above raises the question o{ the 
poet’s aitiludo toward humanity : and here is the apology he 
makes] It is not misanthropy to seek to escape fiom society nor 
is It discontent to Keep one self-ccntered, buried deep in his own 
thought. 

To fly from mankind — From what has been said above 

'about too much of man’s grossness, it might be inferred that 
1 hated mankind. But desire to fly from man does not 
necessarily imply hatred of the species. 

Need not mankind — does not necessarily mean hatred 

of mankind. With them toil — to ente” into ceaseless con- 

flict with mankind. 

All are not flt ^/t....Here the poet gives his reason for seek- 
ing to escape from mankind. T am unfit to take part in 
the struggle of life.’ 

Nor discontent — nor is it sign of discontent. Deep ...... 

fountain — self-centred ; absorbed in its own thoughts* It — 
referring to ‘mind’ above. Lest it over-boil — lest its thoughts 
brim over and thus expose themselves. 
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7 0 keep the mind — hoi ihrong — Expl. I keep myself to my- 
self in order that my thoughts may not, unseasonably be 
exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 

Hoi ihroffg.,, the dusty multitude of toiling humanity. 

Where we become infeciion — where we c^tch the contagion 

of the prevailing restlessness. Become ihe spoil — i.e. become 
the victims. Our infeciion — where we catch the contagion 
of the world’s restlessness ; the contagion which we spread or 
rather which we receive 

Till loo laie aftd long — ‘Too late we begin and loo long we 
continue to mourn for having joined in the struggle of life.’ 

The cnl — the restless stir and turmoil of the world ; this 
coil of wretched circumstance as life has been called. 

In wreiched interchange etc, — This is the character of the 
struggle in which we all engage ; we give wrongs and we re- 
ceive wrongs, 

A contentious world — a world of strife and misery, Where 
none are strong — and .where consequently tlie struggle is most 
miserable. 

St. 70. In the voitex of society we may do things in a mo- 
ment which will plague us with remoise for years to come ; and life 
is an aimless add purposeless flight to those who arc tortured with 
remorse. 

In a moment — by one act of imprudence. 

]\[ay plague penitence — In one moment we may do 

things which will vex us with remorse for years to come, 
desolation. 

In the blight tears — Our misery will be so extreme that 

all our bl6od will turn into tears as it were. 

Things to come — the whole of our future life. 

With hues of ni^ht — with darkntss and despair. N. B. All 
this may be the result of one single act of imprudence ; (i)’ 
it may vex us with jemorse for ever more ; (2) it may turn our 
blood to tears ; ^3) it may throw a hue of despair over all the 
rest of our life. 

The race of life — standing for life itself. A hopeless flight — 
a fruitlps attempt to escape from misery. That walk in 
darkness — who arc plagued incessantly by remorse, nhere 
their ports invite — towards a fixed goal, Wanderers of etnnity 
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— human beings ; contrasted with mariners who voyage through 
the sea. JVArjse hark — the vessel of whose life. Drives on 

and on — drifts aimlessly along. Anchored be — will never 

reach a goal. 

N.B- The substance of the last four lines may be thus 
given ; ‘At sea even the boldest mariner steers in the direction 
ot some fixed goal ; but in life there are many who drift aim- 
lessly and purposelessly along’. 

St- 7l. It is better then to be alone and lo love nature for her 
own sake only. 

For its earthly sake — i e. for nature alone, quite irrespec- 
tive of humanity. The arrov\v Rhone — referring to the swift- 
ness snd impetuosity of the river. The pure bosom — the tran- 
quil waters. 

Its nursini^ lake — Lake I.eman from which the Rhone takes 
its rise. Forward — fretful. Her oivn care — her special ob- 
ject of attention. Kissinpt a%vay — soothing it with kisges. 

Which feeds it Expl. Just as a na other feeds a fretful 

child and soothes it wiih kisses so Leman feeds and sd'othes 
the waters of the Rhone. 

Thus IV car — to spend our days in the contemplation 

of nature's beauty. 

To inflict,. .bear — to give sorrow or to recevie sorrow — - 
such being the only fate of humanity. 

The crushing crowd — the struggling multitude of the world. 

St 72 Nature t.akes me out of myself and steeps me in her 
ever lasting loveliness. My only regret is that I should be classed 
among men when I can mingle my being with sky, field and sea. 

I live myself— do not lead a separate, divided exis- 

tence ( viz. when I am thus surrounded by the beauties of 

nature.) I haonie around me— I bt.:come one with the 

might and loveliness of nature. Are a feeling— inspirQ me 
with noble emotion. ^ 

‘ The hum torture — The noisy bustle of the world is a 

source of torment to me. Save to be — save to think that I am. 

A link chain — a reluctant link between nature and hVima- 

nity,' Expl. ‘My only regret is that I am an unwilling bond 
of. connection between Nature and the mass of humanity.’ 
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Classed ajnong creatures — my only regret is that I am 
classed among human beings. 

The heaving 0 Lcan—''\\\fi houseless water’s heaving 

field” as Tennyson has called it. 

When the soul not in vain — when the soul can escape 

from the sordid cares of humanity and lose its being in the 
abounding life of nature. 

St. 73. 'friie life is in this absorption in Naluie ; and 1 look 
ui)on my \ears of fasiiionable social existence as a period of 
penance. 

Absorbed — Jrawn up into the life of nature ; made one 
with nature. This — viz. this union with nature's being. 

The peopled desert past — the arid waste of society, in which 
erewhile 1 passed niy days. Agony and strife — fjain and con- 
tention. For some sin — to exjiiate for some sin. To sorrow 
1 70iis cast — I was destined to suffer sorrow. 

But remount pinion- though destined to suffer for 

a time, I was permitted at last to remouht with fresh pinions 
i. e., with renewed strength of wing. 

Which J feel to spring — and here, in the shores of Leman, 
it seems as if ihese fresh pinions aie springing from my sides. 

Yet 7vaxing cope ivith — growing as strong and vigorous 

as the tempest with which it has to battle. 

Though young <^i....My wing power though young is 
growing as vigorous as the blast <S:c. 

Which cope z;<:M...aganist which it will have to contend. 

Spurning flinging aside with contempt. Cla_y-col,l—d\.\i\^ 
earthly. The Clay- cold ,,, cling — the dull wrappages of earth 
which hinder our Might. Expl : — 1 would like to spuin the 
bondage of this earth and to mount into the sky upon wings 
of fancy ; and here, upon the shores of Leman, 1 feel these 
wings springing from my side. 

St. 74. And when I am free from the encumbrance of the 
body, shall I not bi^more at home with nature as part and parcel 
of my very self ? 

Shall he all free — shall be altogether free from the bondage 

of tbe earth. From what form — viz. from this bondage of 

the bady. When at length ,form — when 1 die : when the 

soul will be freed from the fetters of the flesh. Reft of its 
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carnal life — when the soul’s connection with the bo 1y will be 
severed. 

Save tv hat shall be worm — save that part which will 

pass into the body of worms ( The whole of my body will 
perish — excepting only that part which will pass into the body 
of worms.) 

What shall he existent happier etc. — what will pass into the 
bodies of flies and worms and enjoy happier existence there. 

When elements to elements conform — when dust returns to 
dust. Dust is as it should be — merely repeats the same idea. 
More warm — more genial. 

Shall T not feel warm — Expl : When 1 am freed 

from the bondage of flesh, nature will be less dazzling to me 
( for 1 shall be part of herself ), but 1 shall be more at home 
with her. 

Bodiless thought — take it with ‘shall 1 not’ in 1 . 703. In 
other words, shall I not, as the bodiless thought of each place, 
be more at home with nature ?’ (Bodiless thought - unbodied 
idea.) 

The Spirit of each spot^\k\c presiding genius of each 
place. 

Of ivhich immortal lot — Even now at times I feel my- 
self one with nature.. Then, when I am dead, when I have 
become a bodiless idea, shall I not oe more completely at 
one with nature 

. St. 75. I s not nature part of my vciy soul‘s and am I not 
ready to live a life of suffering rather than give up thinking 
of her? 

Deep^-i e., deep-rooted. Contemn — despise. Stetn... suf- 
fering — live a whole life of misery. Forego — abandon. 
Such feelings — feelings of love and aftection for nature. 
For — in favour of. Hard phlegm — the cold, worldly wis- 

dom of the base creatures of the earth. Da^e not glow — 
dare not glow with enthusiasm for nature. 

And stem... turned below — Expl. I would live a life of 
misery rather than give up these tender and affectionate 
thoughts and change them for the base, material wisdom of 
worldlings. 
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Stanzas 76-84 

Leman leads on to thoughts of Rousseau and there follows 
a wonderful cliaracter-sketcli of Jean Jacques. The poet 
swiftly touches on the salieni teatures of Rousseau’s life and 
genius : — his one desire was to be glorious (St. 76) ; he was 
a belf-tortunng sophist and a master of word-painting 
(St- 77) ; a lover of ideal beauty (St. 78} ; and a mad man at 
war with his kind. 

St. 76. Those who like moralise upon the g»avc let them 
look upon one wiiose soul was of fire. 

T/iis — VIA. this talk of myself and my attitude towards 
nature. That whivh is imnudtaie — the immediate subject of 

my verse, viz. Rousseau. Who find tirn — who like to 

moralise upon the grave. (Urn — properly the vessel in which 
the ashes of the dead were collected ; hence standing fot 
graves and tombs generally.) 

Whose whose life. 

Wis once all fire — aflame with native imspiration and 
idealism. J native of the land — Rousseau was born at Geneva 
in 1712. A passinst truest— i.e.^ where jam a passing guest. 
He became a bejng — where he became one with the soul ot 
things ; where his genius transfused itself into all surrounding 
things. It 7 ^fas a foolish quest— A\. viz. this quest of glory 
All rest — all peace and quiet of the mind 

St. 77 . RoLHbenu was tl>e apostle of affliction : hut he knew 
how to weave a mngic wob of words over his madness and passion. 

The self dortii ring sophist — so called because of his exces-. 
sive proneness to suspicion, or because of his habit of morbid 
self-analysis — i habit of self-analysis which led to the production 
of that strange, wild and passionate work — the Confcssiofis. 

Sophist — a, spinner of words. (Byion here touches with 
keen insight upon the strength and weakness of Rousseau's 
genius.) * 

Apostle — eloqueiSt advocate. Here it should be an elo- 
quent painter. Who fhreiv passion — who wove a magiq 

garment of words over the subject of love. Passion — perhaps 
in thci^ense of lawless passion — for it is lawless passion which 
is dealt /With in the Nouveile Heloise and Byron is evidegitly 
thinking of that book here. 
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^run^ — distilled, extracted. Frovi woe eloquence — 

fed his eloquence upon misery ; waxed eloquent on the inspir- 
ation of misery. The. breath wretched — that life which for 

him was full of rnisety. Erring deeds and thoughts —referring; 
to the lawless passion of St. Preux and Julie, the licro and 
heroine of the JVouvelle Heloise. 

Heavenly hue — a garment of divine beauty. Cast ..hue — 
.clothed the subject o^ illicit amour in a magic garment of 

words. Dazzling eyes — words which charm and dazzle 

the sense of the reader. 

St. 78. Rousseau was blasted with excess of love, but his 
* love was for ideal beauty. 

IVas pdssiofPs essence — was the very soul of passion i c., was 
animated with pine and genuine passion. Ethereal fia7ne—\he 
divine jiassion of love. Kindled ...blasted — This love was both 
his inspiiation and his death, 

Js a tree. ..blasted — Expl. As a tree is killed by the light- 
ning which s-"ts it on flame so he was blasted (his mind was 
deranged) by the pas.sion wdiich kindled and inspired his 
mind. 

To he thus — i. e., <o be blasted. 

To he thus.,. dame — Expl. Love and madness were in- 
separable to him ; to love and to be frenzied were one and the 
same to him. 

Bui Ins ions not dreams — But his love was not for any 
actual woman either living or dead ; his love was of ideal 
beauty Which became ,.,€xnstence — ideal beauty which seemed 
to assume shape and form before his vivid imagination. Over- 
flowing ..page — his heart brimmed over with this subject and 
'he filled his book with burning eloquence. Distempered — 
diseased. (His books seem to be the work of a diseased 
mind ; but it is the insanity of bur«c’ng eloquence and 
genius.) 

St. 79. Th Is ideal beauty took shape in ttie form of the Julie 
of his romance. 

• This — namely, this ideal beauty. Breathed itself to life — 
took form under the influence of his shaping fancy. Juhe — 
heroine of the JVouvetle Heloise (The heroine of his roittance 
was'ihe embodiment of that ideal, imaginary beauty which he 
\yorshipped.) 
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Invested — endowed her. Wild and sweet — passionate and 
charming. This — nninely, this ideal passion. Hallowed — 
consecrated. 

From hers — This was Madame L’ HoiidetoL, sister-iii law 
of Madame D' Epinay with whom Rousseau was living at this 
time. He conceived a violent passion for Madame L’ Hoii- 
detot and tells us in his ‘Confessions’ that he used to take a 
long walk every morning in order to receive a kiss of salutar 
tion from her ; but the lady could not return his passion with 
anything more than friendship. Severed lip — fevered in the 
sense of hungry for love. Who hut wdh friendship ...meet — 
who could only entertain a cold feeling of friendship for him. ' 

Thh hallowed.,, meet — N. B. We niay express the sub- 
stance thus : When we remember that Rousseau’s love was 
for no creature of flesh and blood, that it was a sense of pas- 
sionate worship for ideal beauty, then the kiss with which he 
sought to be greeted from madame L’ Houdetot — it loses its 
earthly character and becomes tiansfigiired in value in our 
eyes. We can understand that it was n t the kiss of earth- 
born gassion for wh’ch Rousseau’s soul was hungry. 

But to that gentle But though her 

kiss wa.s the greeting of pure affection, yet it was sufficient to 
enkindle a fierce and passionate love in the heart of Rousseau. 

That gentle touch — viz., the pure touch of sisterly aft'ecticn. 
Through brain and breast — through the whole being of 
Rousseau. Flashed — passed swiftly. Thrilled — enraptured. 
Love- devouring heat — intense and fiery passion. 

In that also thing... blest — more happy in the failure of hi§ 
love — in the absence of possession — than other, vulgar people 
may be even when they possess the object of their desire. 
(N. B. t)thers possessed, while Rousseau failed to possess. 
But even the failure of his passion made him happier than 
others.) 

That absorbing sigh — namely, the sigh which was wrung ■ 
from his heart by his failure to possess the object of his 
desire. More ties? — because of the superior intensity of his 
passion. With all... possessed — even when they possess tl\e 
object of their love. 

St> 80 — He was a madman at war with self-sought foes. 

Self-sought foes — people whom he fancied to be enemies 
on account of his suspicious nature. Self -banished — banished 
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by himself. Sucpicinus sanctuary — the home and temple of 
suspicion. (Rousseau was always morbidly suspicious ; and 
this suspicion almost developed into mania during the latter 
years of his life. He constantly fancied tiiat secret enemies 
were plotting against him.) The kind — viz the kindly race of 
man ; tiie human species. SkiU — i. e. medical skill. Frenzied 

— mad. Since cause .find — There might be a reason for his 

madness which medical skill was unable to discover. That 

worst pitch — that most dangerous point. Which wears 

sho7V — when madness conceals itself under the show of reason. 

. St. 81. The words wliich he uttered in moments of inspirHiioo 
set tlie world On flame and desttoyed kniijdom^. 

N. T5. — In this and the tliree following stan/as the author deals 
specially not with the character of Rousseau’s genius but with the 
work accomplished by Rousseau and his companions viz the work 
of destroying the false customs and conventions of the pa'^t. 

For then — take it as equivalent to but then’. Tho^e ora- 
cles ilame — those prophetic utterances which set the* world 

on fire, which burnt up the false customs and conventions of 
the past. 

The Pvthians niysiic cave — Pythia was the priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi. She took her seat on a tripod over a chasm 
from which issued mephitic vapour. And it was when in- 
toxicated with these fumes that she uttered oracular res- 
ponses. 

Ftom him came flame — your messages were inspired 

Uke the utterances of the Pythian oracle. Till kingdoms were 
no fnore — till monarchy had ceased to exist. — A pardonable 
exaggeration ; for it was only in France that monarch;^ ceased 
to exist. Botved to the years — crushed beneath the long- 
standing oppression of kings. Inborn native ty- 

ranny ; tyranny to which one is born and In the midst of which 
•one grows up. 

Broken afid ireinhling etc. — crushed and .^ubdued ; humbled 
to bear the burden of servitude. 

His compeer — referring to Diderot. Voltaire and the other 
writers of the Encyclopedic. In one sense it is a mistake to 
lump, together Rousseau with Voltaire and Diderot. His A?ork, 
like his genius, was essentially different from theirs ; ye*l they 
all, in their different ways, contributed to the growth of that 
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feeling of discontent and that spirit of searching analysis which 
more than anything e^se brought about the French Revolution. 

Roused up too much wrath — referring to the frantic and 
excessive violence which marked the I'^rench Revolution in 
some of its phases. Roused up too much wrath etc — A sort of 
reaction of excessive violence followed upon a period of 
excessive timidity and weakness. 

St. 82. The wreck of old opinions —things which had grown 
up from the beginning of the world — these were the monunients of 
Rousseau and his compeers. But they destroyed good also with 
evil and a re-action set in against their work. 

Thev—Tho: French generally, says Mr Tozer, and not 
Rousseau and his compeers. But there is nothing in support 

of this view. They made mo?tu?nent -~\x\ other words, their 

work had terrible consequences ; referring to the catacl3\sm of 
the French Revolution. Which grew — which developed 
strength. 

Breathed time — because men had been surrounded by 

them even from the very beginning of the world. 'I hey creat- 
ed tlfe atmosphere, so to say, in which men had been 
breathing all along. — The strength of the institutions which 
the French Revolution destroyed lay in thii? that they had 
been existing for long ages so that men had grown inured to 
them. 

The veil they rent etc — the construction is obscure. We 
may take it thus : — they rent the veil so that all earth might 
view what lay behind it. 

The veil rent — Expl. ^r heV shattered 

gl amour which had hitherto spread Qver.ihfi,JnsUtut iQns o ^ , ^ e" 
nalTf T he V ci isne 1 led "tTielfeeTi n g of superstitious veneration 
with whicli people haj EltKmto TookFdTfpoh'^T^ instrtiifions, 
sucI7,"*forlhstahce, as the hereditary monarchy and the esta- 
blished aiistocracy. 

With ill overthrew — Thi.'J was the evil side of their 

work. hereijuith^o rebuild,,, foundation.., left only ruin 
behind them and the result of this was that the rebuilding 
proceeded upon old lines. Their work was destructive merely ; 
they left no new principles of construction behind them ; con- 
sequently, so, when the work of reconstruction bega;i, it 
proceeded upon old lines. In other words, monarchies and 
dynasties were again set up. 



Dungeons and thrones — tyranny and repression. N. B. 
Mr. Tozer takes 'dungeons' as representing the political 
repression of Napoleon and 'thrones' as representing the res- 
tored monarchy of the Bourbons. But there is no reason to 
make this kind of distinction. Byron means to imply that the 
work of revolution was rendered incomplete by its very 
violence and fury. The very institutions it had overthrown 
were set up again, partly as a re-action against its work. 

Was self-willed — was capricious ; followed its own course, 
regardless of the rules of morality and justice. 

Bui good with evil etc. — The passage is obscure both in 
sense and construction. The idea may be thus brought 
out : — The violence of their destructive fury led to a natural 
re-aciion. They strewed earth with ruins ; and the conse- 
quence was that dungeons and thrones were also refilled, 
re-occiipied immediately ; for human ambition recks nothing 
of law and justice. 

Stanza 83. But this re-action also will be shortlived, for men 
have tasted the joys of powder. They might have abiisea their 
power but that was but natural. 

This — viz.y this reaction — the restoration of thrones and 
prisons. Will not endure — Will not last. Nor he endured — 
?>., endured submissively by the people. Mankind — here 
referring to the masses. Have fell their strength — have 
experienced the joys of power. Have fell. — They have made 
their power felt upon thos« who had hitherto been their rulers. 

\Allured vigour — tempted by the new possession of 

strength. Sternly one another — Possession of ^ower has 

induced them to be cruel Natural charities — that forbear- 
ance and consideration which is natural to piiy. 

Bui they ete. — N. B. Here Byron glvcjs an apology for the 
’ abuse of power by the masses. 'These common people had 
not been brought up in the excercise of Rpwer ; hence what 
wonder that they should indulge in some abuse of po\^er 
when power came to them at last !' (The simile may be thus 
analysed. Eagles are brought up in the light of day ; hence 
they never make a mistake in selecting their prey. But* birds 
whidh have been brought up in the darkness of a cag*e, what 
wonder that they should make mistakes now and then ! 
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Similarly, if the common people had been trained in the 
exercise of power, they would have exercised it always with 
rational moderation. But power had been wrongfully witheld 
from them ; hence, what wonder that its new possession 
should lead to some abuse !) 

Caved — caged ; imprisoned. Nourished iviik the day — 
reared in day light, in suiilight. Divested of metaphor, it 
means ‘trained in the exercise of power.' It they mistook 
their prey — if they were wrong in the exercise of their power. 

St. (Another obscure stanza. The poet continues his 

previous strain of tliought. The present i e-action against the early 
ury of the French Revolution will not last. The day of retribu- 
^tion, of popular vengeance, will come as it came once before.) 

Even the deepest wounds heal, though they leave scars behind. 
Tlnis^ though political tranquillity has been restored, tlie memory 
of past wrongs remains and the hour of vengeance may coinC'. 
(The image i.s neither clear nor happy . Wounds heal : but here 
the poet's implication is that political wrongs do not heal.) 

What deep ivounds scar — deep wounds standing for 

deep-seated political wrongs. Deep wounds never heal but 
they leave a scar behind ; so deep-seated political wrongs, 
though they apparently may seem to be healed, leave a rank- 
ling memory behind. 

The heart's bleed disfigures it — a weak digression 

from the main line of argument. ‘The deepest wounds are 
those which hurt the feelings ; for even if they heal they leave 
an ugly memory behind’. 

They who war submission — Here is the poet’s appli- 
cation of^his image. ‘The people who have been vanquished, 
whose hopes of political liberty have been baffled — they are 
silent but they do not accept their fate.’ 

In his lair ,ybr years —Divested of metaphor, it means 

people wait with passionate determination for the hour of ven- 
geance to come, fin his lair etc. — The people waiting grimly 
for vengeance, are compared to a fierce beast of prey brooding 
over its wrong in some cave. 

Lair — cave of wild beast. Fixed passion — Polijical passion 
with ifs iron determination. Holds his breath — waiR in expec- 
tation of the hour of vengeance. The hour — namely the hour 
of retribution. Shall atone for years — shall make up for years 
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of oppression. None need despair — namely, about the coming 
of the hourof vengeance. 

It came — in the year of the French Revolution. It comelh 
— is preparing to come again. Will come — will be sure to come. 
In one we shall be sloiver — When the hour of retribution 
comes, the people, who have power either to punish or to for- 
give, will know what to do. In one — namely in forgiving. In 

»ne slower — we shall be more ready to punish than to 

fprgive. 


Stanzas 85-98. 

Lake Leman again. Musings upon nature. A night scene 
and a tempest. A pure piece of natural description in which 
ho extraneous matter is touched upon. 

The poet pictures himself as sailing gently over the peace- 
ful bosom of the lake It is night and silence holds the scene, 
save where the grasshopper carols his goodnight or a rare bird 
breaks out into song. It is here, m the midst of such deep 
poetry and peace, that the meaning and music of nature flash 
upon the soul. ‘ 

But now comes a swift change on the spirit of the scene. 
A storm gathers on the mountain ; forkefi lightning begins to 
flash ; and the thunder rumbles from valley to valley. But this 
again gives way to a happy and peaceful scene. 

St. S5, Lake Leman invites the poet to leave the unquiet 
society of men and seek purer springs of emotion. The poet pictures 
himself as sailing over the bosom of the lake. 

• Thy contrasted lake,,,woild — the peaceful scenery of the 
lake contrasted with the bustle and tumult of the world. 
Ear ill s troubled waters — the vortex of fashionable society, 
Purer spring — here the bosom of the lake, Purr Spring 
simply a piece of tranquil water or perhaps, a fountain of 
purer emotion. This quid sail — The pt/et pictures himself 
as rowing in a boat. Distraction — the hurry of the world, 
Torn oceans roar — the loud tumult of heaving waves, Sister s 
voice — thinking of his sister whom he addressed in stanza 54, 
Thy soft murmuring.,. moved — The soft murmer of your 
waters seenMTo tax me for having been ever moved by the joy 
of the sea *1 • 

Sf. 86. Night has set in : but except the distant Juraf all else 
can be distinctly seen ; and there is a fragrance of flowers near the 
margin of the lake. 
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All bctweeti.,^motiniains — the whole space between the 
shores of the lake and the distant mountains. Dusk — covered 

with darkness. Melloivcd and viin^lm^ — The different 
features of the landscape — they seem to be nicrging in one 
another on account of the dim half-light of the evening. 
Mellowed — the features of the landscape have lost their 
sharpness of outline. Darkened jura — the shady heights of 
the Jura range. 

Jura — a mountain-range forming part of the eastern 
boundary of France and standing to the northwest of Geneva. 
Capi — i.e., capped with cloud or snow. Prccipiiously steep 
— abrupt in 1 heir height Draivinp^ near — as I draw near in 
rny boat. Thete breathes . ..shore — a sweet scent of flowers 
comes from the shore. Fresh with childhood — newly bofn. 
Li^hi drip of SHspindtd oar — the soft noise of water drip- 
ping from the oar. 

One g‘^od-nigh/ ca/ol — one tarewell song. On the car 
drops.., carol more — The soft noise of the falling particles of 
water and the chirp of the grasshopper — these are the only 
sodnds that meet the year. 

St, 87, Save for t!ie grasshopper and an occasional bird, all 
else is still. 

He — /, €, grasshopper. Evening - because he sings 

at night. Who makes... infancy — all his life is as gay as that 
of a child, Sings his fill — sings to the full satisfaction of his 
heart. Brakes — bushes. Starts... moment — breaks out into 
song for a moment. Floating whisper — a light and gentle 
sound. That is a fancy -- \)a 2 i\ seems to be the delusion of 
fancy. Star light deivs — dews coloured with star light. All 
Silent 1)1 ...instil — fall drop by drop in perfect silence. Weep- 
ing themselves awav — falling in showers like tear-drops. 
Infuse — impart. I'he spirit of her hues — the delicacy of her 
.colours 

The star light dcivs... her hues — ExpL The dews, lighted 
up with the rays of the stars, communicate the delicacy of 
their colours to nature ; but they fall silently and therefore 
icannot make such a whisper as I have been fancying. 

St. 88. (It is a beautiful, starlit night.) Men are to be for- 
given if, tempted by the beauty of stars, they seek to claim kindred 
with them, namely by affecting to read their history in the^ga^e of 
the stars. 
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Which are heaven — which constitute the charm and bright- 
ness of the sky. Your bright Iea7>es — in your radiant pages i.e 
in your fire. We would read... empires — referring to the fact 
that men affect to read their future by consulting the stars. 
Jt is to he forgiven — ^They ought to be fortjiven tliis delusion, 
namely, that there is some mystic communion between men 
and stars. 

. Overleap their mortal state — break through the barrier of 
flesh ; forget the limitation of their mortal nature ( N. B. In 
oiir desire to be great we forget the limitation of our earthly 
nature and fancy that we are allied to the stars ; hence the 
pretence of learning our future by consulting the stars.) 

And claim. ..vou — and affect to believe in the existence of 
s#me mystic relation between you and themselves. That 
fortune, fame etc Expl. We love and reverence you so 
much that we designate al! the higher objects of life with the 
names of stars. (The reference is to such phrases as the star 
of fortune, star of power &c.) 

St. 89. Heaven and earth are breathless and still. An in^tense 
life seems to breathe from the stars above and lakes below — a life 
in which every particle of nalme seems to be endowed with exis- 
tence and a consciousness of the Creator* — half pantheistic 
stanza in which the influence of Shelley, with whom the poet was 
living at this time, is clearly felt. But the stanza is obscure just as 
Byron's pantheism also was an obscure and half-formed creed and 
not one in which he intensely and firmly believed.] 

Not in sleep. ..most — This stillness comes not from sleep or 
suspended vitality but Horn more intense and vivid animation 
as it were. (Nature seems still not because her life has been 
suspended, but because her life has become more intense and 
concentrated, just as we are most still when our emotions are 
most intense.) 

Silent.., deep — her silence is due to the same cause. She 
is silent just as we are silent when we think most intensely. 
Lulled lake — ^the hushed bosom of the lak^. All is concen- 
trated intense — An intense and vivid life seems to be filling 
the whole sp^ce from the stars above to the mountain-coast 
below. 

Where not a beam etc. — Byron’s pantheism comes in Kere. 
The IKe whifch fills the whole atmosphere is so vivid, deep and 
keen that every individual object of nature seems to share in the 
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intensity of its existence. Nothing in nature, neither starlight, 

* nor air nor leaf seems be bereft of life ; rather they all share 
in the great life of universel nature. Hath a part of hebig — 
each of these seems to be endowed with existence. And a 
stast — i. e., and seems to be gifted with the consciousness of 
the pervasive presence of God. Of that ...defence — namely, 
God Himself. 

St 90. T he truth and mystery of the universe are mosl- 
thoroughly felt in scenes lilce these. 

The feeling infinite-— Tx. sense of infinity ; the sense that 
we are one with the iniinite soul of things. So felt ...alone — 
which is most intensely realized in solitude. A truth — 
namely, the truth concerning the Universe and God. Which 
...melt — which thrills through our whole being. Purifies 
from self — lifts us out of ourselves ; purges the baser 
elements of our nature. A tone—ts. mystic harmony. The 
soul and sou 7 ce of music — It is the accent of this harmony 
which constitutes the charm and soul of our earthly music. 
Eternal harmony — viz., the harmony which lies at the root 
of the universe. The failed Cytherea's zo7ie — The gridle or 
cestus of Venus about which the .story is that whoever woie it 
appeared most charming in the eye of the world. 

Sheds a charm beauty — Expl. Just as the ce^tm of 

Venus had the magic virtue of conferring beauty on all things, 
so this eternal harmony of the universe constitutes the soul 
and charm of all music that we hear. 

It would diseexm..^,,, Death — Expl. The music, accents 
of which we catch in solitary scenes like these, has the power 
of making even Death abortive. 

(N.B — The substance of the whole stanza may be thus 
indicated : It is in scenes of intense solitude like this that we 
have a sense of the Infinite truth and mystery of the universe \ 
that we catch all that harmony which lies deep down at the 
core of all Nature.) < 

St. 91. The Persians wisely reared their altars on the tops of high 
peaks. No hand bnilt shrine of man could be compared with* Earth and 
Air as realms of worship. 

Earth, over-gazing mountains — mountains which froip 
^ their lofty height seem to overlook the earth as it were. 
Unwalled temples — referring to the mountain-peaks which 
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served as the temples of the ancient Persians. In whou 

honour hands — Temples built by the hands of men are* 

powerless to give due honour to God. Upreared hands 
— built by the hands of men — Columns and Idol-divcllings — 
namely, churches and temples. 

Goth or Greek — namely Christian or Pagan. (Most of the 
cathedrals of Europe are built in the Gothic style. Fond ^ 
abodes — mean and foolish houses. Realms of luorship — • 
houses of worship. Circumscribe thy praver — limit and con- 
fine your prayers. (T)o not seek houses built by men where 
to worship and pray ; for these houses with their confined 
space will cramp and confine your prayers.’) 

St. 92 The sceiie undetgoes a swift rhange : a storm begins. 

Such a change — such a wonderful change ! 

A dark eVe in woman — Byron, fond of oriental tilings in 
many respects, was fond also of ‘dark’ eye — a perennially 
oriental characteristic. 

As is woman — Expl. As there is a conibinatfon ()f 

loveliness and strength (here standing for intensity of - passion) 
in the dark eyes of a beautiful woman, so there is a combina- 
tion of loveliness and strength in a night storm. 

The railing c^ags thunder — The thunder leaps along 

from crag to crag and make them rattle with its peal. (The 
multiplication of echo among the mountain-peaks is referred 
to here.) 

Live thunder — so called because it seems to be endowed 
with vivid and energetic life as it we»'e. 

Not from tongue — The thunder issues now not from 

one cloud only but from the mountains near about ; in other 
words, the mountains all echo the thunder of the cloud. Her 
misty shroud — the canopy of mist whic^ covers her like a 
shroud. Who call— Alps is treated as in* he plural number.- 

N. B , — Nothing is more wonderful in Byron in the way of 
nature-painting than this descripiion of the joyous and exuber- 
ant life of the mountains. — The poet was writing from actual 
experience. The storm to which the passage refers occurred 
on the i 3 lh June i8i6at midnight. 

t 

St. 93. A graphic description of the storm ; the poet^s intense ^ 
delight in the tumult of the elements. 
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Thou al umber — you were not intended for sleep. 

(Mark the boldness of ihe paradox.) 

Thy far delight — the delight of thy long-drawn blast; the 
delight which pervades the entiie extent of the wide curtain of 
storm. (It would destroy all poetry and illusion to lake ‘far’ 
as referring to the distance of the storm from the bciiolder.) 

Hoiv the hi lake shines — viz. catching the reflection of swift 
and vivid lightning, /.it i.e. lighted up with the image of the 
lightning.) A phosphoric -resembling a sea glowing with 
phosphoresence. Comes dauctniJi — an intense joy seems to 
breathe from all the elements of nature. 'iis Hack — all 
becomes dark again as the lightning dies away. l!s mountain 
miiih — its loud, spacious mirth becoming the size of the hills. 

As if.. ,J)irih — thev laugh as if they had given birth to 
a young earthquake. (The idea of an earthquake is suggest- 
ed by the fierce tumult of ihe elements which seem to shake ’ 
earth, lake and mountain m one mighty uproar.) 

Stanzas 94-95. 

These two stanzas have to be taken together — the first, 
stanza giving an elaborare simile not gammatically complete. 

The storm has taken its stand wheie the Rhone cleaves its 
way between opposing rocks — rocks which are like lovers 
parted in hate. 

The first stanza gives a simile suggested by the valley of 
the Rhone at Bellegarde near Geneva. The Rhono. there 
cuts a swift passage for it.self through opposing cliffs — cliffs • 
which almost appear as if they had been joined together once 
and as if it was the river alone which prevented them from 
meeting again. This suggests to the poet the image of two 
lovers once united but now parted by hate. — The simile was 
most certainly suggested by a passage in Coleridge’s CrisiaheL 

Heights— on opposing .^^ides. Whose mining deeps 
broken hearied^^L’aX^ w^hich h js parted them so thorough- 
ly that it is impossible for them to reunite now. (j\rining=. 
undernining.) htiervene — part the friends so thbroughly. 

N. .B. The five remaining Ifnes of the stanza are like the 
prolongation of the image in a Homeric simile. They l^ave 
nothing to do with the cliffs on the banks of the Rhone ; they 
^eal only with parted lovers. 
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Thus ihivarUd — made them so an^ry with one another. 

Lo%'e 7‘a^e — But this very hatred which so parted them had 

its oiigin in love ; it w-^as love which made them so bitterly angry 

with each other. The fond rage bloom — the hatred which 

poisoned the bloom of their life. Then deparied — But the 
active feeling of hatred w'hich once parted them —that in itself 
has died out. Itself expired — The hate has died out but its 
result survives; it has made their life miserable through all ils 
years. All winters — all of which are bitter and miserable. 
Wai 7oaQ^e — to fight w'ith themselves. 

St. 95- Contains a massive and bold personification of the Stoim. 

The miX'htiest of storms — As the poet tells us in the next 
clause, he pictures many different storms as taking part in the 
revelry of the night, and it is of the strongest of ttiese that he 
is speaking heie. Fling hand — toss iabout their thunder- 
bolts from hand to hand : that is the 'I itanic play in which the 
storms are engaged. Of all the l>an<{ — i.e., the band of 

storms. Hath lightnings — hath flashed his lightnings in 

zig-zag shape ; hath hurled his lightnings in the valley. As 

if he hurled — This storm forked his lightning through the 

gap as if he understood that it w’as in the gaps left by desola- 
tion that thunderbolts worked best. Such gaps 7vakei — 

gaps produced by the spirit of destiuclion. The hot shaft — 
the shaft of the thunder bolt. Should blast — would wither 
and destiny. Whatever whatever lay hid there. 

St. 96* The storm and violence of nature makes the poet watchful 
and calls up the sleeping feelings of the soul. The storms of the heart 
are restless and aimless ; is it so also with the storm of Nature ? 

A soul — a power and capacity of soul ; referring to his 

own poetic soul. To make feeling — which will invest 

them will’ charm and grace and which will enable me to feel 
their influence. To make these felt — i.e felt by me. 

To make thest feeling — able to affeci the feelings of people. 
Have made me watchful — ha\e made my soul active and 
vigilant. 

N. B. These sublime features of the landscape together 
with the possession by me of% soul whigh invests them with 
feeling and makes me able to feel their influence — these are 
the things which make my soul brisk and receptive to the 
meaning of nature. 
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The far roll ...'^H}tces — the distant roar of the departed 
storm. Is the knell. sleepless -\% bell which has 

called up all my deeper thoughts and feelings. 1/ 1 rest ...ivhen 
1 rest, when I have time foi thought. Where ...^oal 

are you drifting to Are ye. ..breast ? — Are ye aimless and 
restless like the contending storms of the human heart } Some 
hiifJi nest — where you can rest after all }Our tumultuous 
journey. 

St. 97. It 1 could express nil my henrt and soul in one word — 
passionate, strong and intense — 1 would do it. But as it is, words being 
weak, 1 must die speech les.v and unheard. 

Embody — give shape and form to. Unbosom — unburden 
my soul. That.,. me — the thoughts which are uppermost in 
my mind. Could I ivreak...e.\‘pressio}t — if 1 could express all 
my thoughts in language. Thus throiv — take with ‘into one 
word’ in 1. 910. v 

Thn.s Ihroiv ..one ivord — If I could find (Oiie word, strong 
enough, terse enough and vivid enough to express all my 
thoughtSi to express all that I have sought in the past and all 
that I seek now. 

Were llyhining — were strong and bright like lightning. As 
it is — since the right word is not to be found. Unheard — as 
unable to express my emotions. A most voiceless thought — a 
thought which is unable to find vent in expression. Sheathing 
it as a sword — keeping it hid in the mind even as a sword is 
kept bid in its sheath. 

St, 98. The storm is followed by a peaceful morning. 

Dewy morning — so called not simply because the dew now 
sparkles x/pon the grass but because of its soft and tender 
character. All incense — fragrant and balmy. \Mth cheek and 
bloom — blushing and smiling with flowers. Playful scorn — 
• humorous mockery. As if. ..tomb — as if there was nothing 
sad on earth. Glowing into day — slowly broadening into 
daylight. The inarch... existe?ice — the course of our life. We 
may resume morning seems to assure us that we may 
renew our thread of life. And thus — because morn permits us 
to live. May find room for meditation — in the years of life 
still to come. Pass by — neglect, pass without notice. May 
give us ""pause — may invite reflection. If pondered fittingly— \i 
turned over properly in the mind. 
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Stanzas 99-104. 

Clarence introduces another mention of Rousseau, for he 
made it the scene of his Nouvellc Heloise. — It will be noticed 
that, unlike as in the previous case, the poet does not here 
speak of Rousseau by name ; He only deals with that passionate 
glorification of love which is the theme of Rousseau’s wonderful 
novel. — The burden of the six following stanzas is the same : 
Clarence is replete with the thoughts of love, it is the home and 
birthplace of love ; sky, air, flowcis. trees -all here breathe and 
speak of lo\e 

St. 99 Y ou arc the birthplaco of love. Rocks, snows, glaciers, 
trees — nil here breathe and speak of love. 

Clare?7ce—'Vhft village of Clarence, situated near ih^ head 
of lake (acneva, stands amidst vineyards on sloping ground and 
commands a most lovely view of the lake and mountain. 
Rousseau describes the village as well as the scenerv aiound it 
with passionate elociuence and power in the Noitvclle Hcloise. 
— Byr. n’s altitude towards the place may be well indicated by 
the following passage from his own notes , — “The feeling wuth 
which all around Clarence is invented is a sense of the 
I \nteucc of love in his most sublime capacity.” 

Thine 177/ ..thoi/i^ht —Love seem.s to breathe in the air. 
Passlofh/te t ho up hi— i. e. thought of love. 

Take /'oof in love — i. e grow' in love ; are based on Io\e. 
The snows...L\7uphi — Even the snows of the glaciers, cold as 
they are. ha\e caught the bloom and colour of love. Them — 
i. e. the snow's of the glaciers. Ravs — i. e. rays of the setting 
sun. Sleep there lovingly — rest gently upon the glaciers. 

And sunset loving^ ty — And at the hour of evening these 

glaciers are seen touched with marvellous rose-colours by the 
rays of the sun. The rocks,., love — even the rocks hard as 
they are. Permanent crags — referring to the hard, un- 
changing character of the rocks (even the unchanging 

rocks melt here into love.) Who sovsght rocks Love 

has made her home here in order to escape from the 

troubles and disappointments of the world. Which mocks 

*• ‘those troubles w'hich alternately delude the heart with hope 
and mockery. Stir and referring to the alternation of 

hope and disappointment. Stir with hope, sting with disap- 
pointment. IT? flatters, pleases. 
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St. loo. Same idea continued. Love is here to be found not only 
•on the peaks of mountains or in caves and forests ; it sparkles over the 
flowers, breathes m the air, and blows through tempests. 

By heavenly feet — i.e. of undying love, as the poet explains 

, in the next line. Who hear ynounlains — l.ove enthrones 

himself here upon the stepping stones of the mountains. 
Mountains form the ladder over which love climbs to the 

Tbrone. Where the God li^ht — The God of love is the 

pervading life and beauty of all things here. Is a pervading 
breathes himself through all things and constitutes their 
very existence So shorrn — And this pervasive presence ol 
love IS shown by the fact that he appears here nnt only on the 
tops of mountains etc. but also in flowers and the morning 
bree/e. Or'cr the flowers. ...sparklin'^ — It i.s the eye of love 
which makes the flowers so gay and bright. Sporklini^t — 
shining with joy and mirth. 

His brea h ...summer bicath — It is tlie breath of love which 
makes the summer breeze so fragrant. Pushes — surpasses. 
Desolate /r>ur — i. e. desolating hour ; hour of destructive 
fury. Whose lender ..Jiour — The power of love, gentle as it 
is. surpasses the most destructive fury of the tempest. 

St. 101 (S.ime idea.) The torrent, the pinf^s, the vine.s, the wood — 
all here are parts of love. 

Of him — derb’e their existence from him ; are part and 
parcel of him. The black pine: — referring to the tuft of foliage 

on the lops of the pines. Which are hiith — the dark 

foliage of the pines is but the shadow of love, The loud ruar 
..Jistefieth — the torrents which roar loudly to make music for 

hi.s ears. The vines .shores — the vines which grow on the 

green, grassy ground that slopes down to the shore of the lake. 
Bowed 7vatei s~\h^ waters which bend low in salutation before 
him. Where... meet him — a forced and unnatural image. The 
waters meet the vines on the shore ; but the poet represents 
^hem as meeting love himself in the form of the vines. The 
covert.,.. lives — The contrast is here between the age of the 
trunks and the youth of leaves. (The trees themstlve.s are old 
but their*^ foliage is young and fresh ; — and these trees, with 
their ancient trunks and their young leaves, humbly offer a 
a home for the resting of love.) Covert — lit. that which offers 
cover ; here simply meaning a thick group. All hoar — \* e. 
white with age. Stands where it stood — In other words. 
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the wood is perennial ; it has existed for ag:es and has always 
offered, as it now offers, a home to love. Populous soliiude' 
— The idaa is further expanded in the next stanza ; the wood 
of course is ‘solitude’ because of the absence of humanity but 
it IS ‘populous’ with its bird and insect life. 

St. 102. (Same idea of the omnipresence of love continued.) 
The author goes on more specially to describe the populous solitude of . 
the wood. 

Fairy form things — butterflies and other gaily colour- 
ed creatures. Fairy formed — light like fairies. Open their 
glad zuings — display their gay dress The gush of springs — 
the murmur of fountains. (The contrast is between gush in 
I. 954 and fall in 955. Gush is the upward flow while fall 

would be the downward movement of fountains.) Bud 

heaiity — the flower- blossom which suggests at once an image 
of beauty. Extend tinio one mighty end — serves tlje same 
purpose, viz. the purpose of showing and glorifying love. 

St. 103. (Still continues upon the theme of love.) The author 
incicJentallv remarks that it is never the nature of love to remain 
at standstill ; it either grows or decays. 

Would learn that lore — i. e. would learn the lesson of 
love. A spirit — i, e., the home of love purified with the soul 
of love. That te^ider mystery — viz. the delightful lesson 
(secret) of love Love s recesS' — the chosen home and shelter 
of love. Whete .,..,froni those — Expl. Love has taken bel- 
ter here, driven from human society by the woes of vain men 
and the arid waste of the world. V"am men s zvoes — the self- 
created miseries of men. The zvorld's waste — i.e , the hosti- 
lity and inhospitality of men. Froin those — i. e., from the 

vain men of the world. It is his nature die — I’here is no 

middle course possible for love ; it must either go on advancing 
or die utterly. (And he flies from hurpan society because 
the woes of vain men and the waste of the world would check 
his growth.) Stands not still — can not remain stationary. 

Grozvs blessing — develops into a sodree of happiness and 

benediction. Which eternity — Love grows into blessing 

which by reason of its eternal duration is fit to compare with 
the blessing of heaven. 

‘ gt. 104. Rousseau chose this spot because he felt in ''nis inmost 
heart that this was the very home and temple of love. 
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Not for fictioji — not simply to serve as a back-ground for 
story ; not simply to serve the purpose of an imaginary ro- 
mance. With affections — i.e., the affection of imaginary 
beings. Found — felt and realised it keenly. Passion — i.e., 
passion of love. Purified beings — the pure and innocent 

beings of the imagination. It ivas beings — The pure 

beings of imagination must enjoy their love in spots like this. 
Early love — first love in the form of Cupid. Unbound — in 

a caress of pure affection. It was the ground unbound — ; 

Expl. The love of Cupid and Psyche, the primal type of love 
in the world, must have been enacted on this very ground. 
'Aone — belt round the waist. Hallowed lovelmess — bless- 
ed with beauty. —perhaps referring to the enchanted 

spaces of tlie valley. (It is one of those words which are infin- 
itely SLiLzgestiveU^ut to which no precise sense can be attached). 

Hath a sound siveetness — is filled through and through 

with sweetness in all its* aspects. (Whatever may be beautiful 
to sight, touch or souikI is to be met with hcie.) The 

Rhone ihi o7ie Rhone and the Alps have both made 

their homes here. 

Stanzas 105-110. 

The poet still lingers on the shores of Lake Geneva ; and 
it is from there that he will bid us farewell. Lasanne and 
Ferney remind him respectively of Gibbon and Voltaire, both,, 
in Iheir different ways, enemies of the Christian faith It is 
certainly remarkable that Byron should have laid emphasis 
oniy on this aspect of their character. 

Lausayine, — on the north side of Lake Leman ; was the 
residence _of Gibbon at the time when he was writing his 
history of the ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.'' 

Ferney^ — near the town of Geneva ; was the home of 
Voltaire during the latter years of his life. (It may be remar- 
ed that there was nothing in common between Gibbon and 
Voltaire except perl^ps their latent hostility to the Christian 
faith. Voltaire w^as the very spirit of wit, whim and mirth and 
his manifold genius manifested itself as poet, dramatist, 
historian, essayist and what not ; but, of course, satire was his 
special weapon. Joined with the irreverence of Voltaire’s 
genius \vas a strong love of justice and a broad sense of 
toleration rare in his day. 
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The peculiar attitude of Gibbon towards Christianity could 
not be more happily hit off than in Byron’s remarkable phrase 
‘sapping a solemn creed with a solemn sneer’. There is a 
certain conscious grandiosity of manner in Gibbon’s style 
Avhich shows itself even in his raillery ; and he can never 
touch upon the subject of Christianity without a half sneer. 
Gibbon’s hostility to Christianity appears specially in Chapter 
XVI of his work. 

St. 105. Lausanne and Ferney. They were the abodes of men 
who sought power by perilous ways ; who souglit to emulate the 
Titanic project of warring against Heaven. 

Which, ..name — which have made you famous. By -dangerous 
roads — by perilous paths viz by attacks upon the Christian 

faith. Perpetuity of fame — eternal renown. They were 

assailed — They were giants in intellect ; and tfftir object was 
to wage war against Heaven even as the giants had done. 
Steep — in the unusual sense of lofty. 

Their objai was Titan-like — Expl. They warred against 
Christianity even as the Titans had waged war agaiirst Jove ; 
and as the Titans proceeded to their attack by heaping 'inoun- 
tains upon mountains so they proceeded by piling doubts 
upon doubts, {Doubts were the scaffold whereby they hoped 
to scale high heaven and storm the throne of God.) 

On daring doubts... thoughts — They went on piling doubts 
on the .strength of which to attack the Christian faith. Call 
down thunder — provoke the anger of God. Again assailed — 

as once it had been attacked by the Titans. If heavens 

simile — Their object was to provoke the anger of God, if 
indeed God would do more than smile on their weak endea- 
vours. Jifan’s research — man’s impious research which would 
throw doubt upon the existence of God. 

St. 106. Voltaire’s fickle and mercurial nature ; his manifold 
genius ; ridicule, his special weapon. 

The one — Voltaire. 

Fire and fickleness — all impetuosity ajid mercurial flighti- 
ness of nature. A child — i.e. unstable like a child. Mutable — 
changeful, As various — i, e. equally various. In mind..,,., 
various — If his character was changeful, his genius was equally 

manifold. Gay wild — witty or serious, wise or merely 

whWsical, He multiplied himself— ht seemed not 'one but 
‘many on account of the versatility of his genius, The Proteus — 
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a sea-god capable of changing forms at will. His own — his 
own special genius or talent. Breathed ridicule — express- 
ed itself best in satire ; in other words satire was his most 

potent weapon. Which listed — which ridicule was directed 

indiscriminately against all things alike. Prone — flat Lay- 

in^ Prone — destroying all things in its course. Which as 

the mind listed — Expl. As the wind blows whithersoever 

it like'<, so Voltaire’s spirit of raillery directed itself agaihsf 
whatever it liked. To overthrow a fool — io overwhelm a fool 
WMth ridicule as when he showered irreverent mockery upon 
Maupertuis. 

St 107 . Gibbon contrasted with Voltaire. The historian dwelt in 
meditation and Avorked with learning but satire gave a keen and biting- 
edge to his style. 

Deep and slow — profound and serious. (Contrast with 
^dre and fickleness' above.) Hiving wisdom — storing up 
wisdom. (Refers to the long and arduous self-discipline of 
Gibbon for his work.) In meditation d'velt — lived in an at- 
mosphere of deep thought. With learning tvr ought — worked 

with (earning as his weapon. Shaped severe — gave a keen 

edge of raillery to his style^ Sapping siieer — seeking to 

undermine the basis of Christianity with htS grave irony. 

That master-spell — t hat most potent weapon. Which 

wrath — which provoked aiid^'ade them angry. 

Which... /ear — The wrath which they felt towards him was 
based upon their fear of his genius. The Zealot's ready Hell — 
that hell which is the fanatic’s best weapon of offence. (N. 
The fanatic, unable to meet the arguments of his adversary, 
saves his face by condemning the latter to hell.) Which... zvell'=i 
which (vi^. Hell) is such a sufficient answer to all doubts. 

St. 108. But whatever the nature of their work might have been 
it is not for us to judge them. 

Peace... ashes — let them rest m the grave in peace. If 
merited... paid — If they deserved any punishment, that punish- 
ment surely has been meted out to them. Not ours — not for 
weak men. To judge — to pronounce either good or bad. 

The hour must come—ExpV ;After death, either all things 
will be Jtnown to us or all our hopes and dreads will be allayed 
in long slumber — ^which slumber again will be broken only 
on the day of l^st judgment ; and then i. e. on the day of last 
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judgment, we may be quite sure that we shall be forgiven or 
judged with righteousness. 

The hour — viz. the hour of death. Such things — whether 
their actions were right or not. Allayed.. .slumber — we shall 
lose the hopes and dreads which agitated us in life in a long 
and profound slumber, Which... decayed — and the cinsty grave 
in which we are laid will long remain rotting. And ivhen... 
revive — The construction is faulty and ambiguous It evidently 
refers to the dust but that would yield no sense. The meaning 
is : ‘when we awake from slumber on the last day of judgment.’ 
Suffer what is just — be justly punished. 

St. 109 The author is preparing to bid us farewell. “Let me quit 
the work or man” he says ‘‘and plunge in contemplation of nature.*'* 

AfiUis works — cities built by the hand of man T(? view 
his makers— \.o study Nature which is the immediate handiwork 
of God. Suspend this page — leave writing this book. Which 
this book, the inspiration of which 1 derive from my 
contemplation. 

Until ...end — till it seems that the book will ne\?er be 
finished. Tlo the white Alps lend — seem to be bending over 
the peaks of the Alps. Fierce them — pierce the cloud i. e., go 
to the other side of the clouds viz., cross the Alps and enter 
Italy. IVhateve/ ...permitted — whatever beauty 1 may be per- 
mitted to behold. In their ...region — in the region where these 
clouds mostly giow ; where they have their origin viz., in the 
Alpine regions. Where... pozvers of air — where the earth draws 
‘down the powers of the air tow’ards her and compels them to 
form clouds. The reference is to the physical fact that clouds 
and storms are most attracted by mountains. The earth — the 
eaith in the shape of mountains swelling out of the earth. 

St. 110 (Th e author gives* us a hint of the lands which next he 
will visit ) 1 shall pierce through the clouds, ''ross the Alps and then 

descend upon Italy — which still is the founta^u-head of knowledge. 

The light of ages — the memory of age-long historical asso- 
ciation. Full flashes... ages — Crowded memories of the past 
glance vividly over the mind, as one gazes upon you. The 
fierce Carthaginian — Hannibal, Since — since the time when. 
H^l ) — bright throng or circle. Halo (is properly the ring of 
light which is sometimes observable round the Sun -and the 
Moon. — Here it simply means a radiant circle). Glorify... 
pages — lend grandeur to your history. Full flashes... pages — 
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ExpL There flashes on the mind all thy long and glorious 
history — from the time of Hannibal's invasion till the day of 
most recent sages and warriors. 

Thou. ..empires — Empires arose on your plains and then 
died out from there. (The phrase ‘empires' is hardly accurate. 
But Byron is thinking of the secular sovereignties which have 
flourished in Italy at some period or other. Firsl there was 
Imperial Rome ; then the power of the Venetian oligarchy 
then the power of the Italian princes.) 

The panting mind — the mind eager and curious for know- 
ledge Assuages — quenches. Quaffing fill — drinking. 

enough to satisfy her thiist. Rome's vn penal hill — referring 
to the seven small hills on which Rome was built. S/z'//, the 
fou7ii are Fjfc. — Once you were the home of empires ; and 
still you are the home of all the arts and sciences. 

Stanza 112. 1 am too old to care much for praise : and this song 

perhaps it was intended only to beguile my heart for a while. 

}Vo7'e?i into so7ig — strung into a puerr A harmless wile 

— anjnnocent device to beguile the time. The colouring 

breast — ^ust suggested by the scenes through which 1 have 
been rapidly passing and an impression of which I would like 
to preserve if only to soothe the heart. The ccl curing etc. — 
refers to ‘they’ in the preceding line. ‘These verses are the 
colouring of (i. e. have been suggested by) the scenes etc. 
Fleet along — rush by me. Which seize — and an impression 
of w^hich I would like to preserve. Farne..,.youth — It is the 
young who care for fame. As to regard — as to set any value 
upon. Guerden — reward. (1 do not regard man’s disfavour 
as a loss or his favour as any very great reward.) Stood — have 
always stood. Alone — unaided and friendless. 

Stanza 113 . The poet and his attitude towards humanity. 

The world — the people of the world. Have not fiatitred 

breath — have not shouted with the un-washed, garlic-fed 

multitude ; have not echoed their cries Its rank breath — 
its poisonous, unwholesome (evil-smelling) opinions Unbowed 

know — have not accepted the current fashions and opinions 

of the world. Its idolatories — the cherished opinions of the 

world. Coined smiles — wreathed my cheeks in a vain 

effort Jo smile. My cheek — in apposition to ‘heart’ understood. 
‘I have not smiled with the lips, w hen my heart was in no 
smiling mood.’ 
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Nor cried echo — have not joined in the foolish cries oj 

the mob. In worship ...echo — ^repeating a cry which everybody 
has been uttering. One\o/,such — one of the crowd, one of 
them-selves. A?nong ihein but not of them — surrounded by 
men and yet not belonging to the species, as it were. In a 
shroud etc, — separated from them by a screen of thoughts 
which were not theirs. ‘‘My own thoughts formed a canopy 
about me and screened me off from my fellows.” Still could 
— i.e. still could have stood alone. Filed — defiled. Which 

thus subdued — which became weak through sin. (‘Even 

now I could have stood alone but for the sin which has 
filed my nature.') 

Stanza II4 (Mark the concentrated cynicism and bitterness of 
this stanza.) It is possible that there is a relic of goodness in this 
world. I have not experienced it myself, but it is possible that it exists. 

Lei us pari etc.—* Let us give the devil his due,’ so to say. 
Byron makes his amende to the world ; and what a bitter 

amende it is 1 Words things — words which are meant to 

be acted upon ; words which are not entirely false. Vixtues 
...merciful — Most of the so-called virtues of the world are a 
pretext for cruelty. It is possible however that there are some 
virtues which are kind. Nor weave ... ..f ailing — Most virtues 
are affected in order to compass the ruin of the weak : but it is 
possible that there are some virtues which are not snares like 
this. (Evidently, the author is referring to female virtue.) 

Snares failing pitfalls for the weak .• virtues which are 

meant only to deceive. Are almost seetn — are almost 

sincere. No name — not a mere empty name but a substantial 
reality. 

Stanzas 115-118 

Farewell verses addressed to his daughter. 

Stanza 115. Though I can neither see Inee nor hear, yet no 
one can be more wrapt up in younelf than I, In the far future, you will 
continue as my only friend while my voice will rea<A you from the grave. 

Thus much — this portion of the poem. So wrapt up i?i 
thee — so absorbed in loving thought of you. Thou art. ..ex tend 
— N.B. An obscure and difficult line. *»The shadows of far 
years will refer to the far future when he himself will be .dead. 
We may take the sentence thus : ‘Thou art the only friend 
witli whom I can connect the shadow of the far future. ‘You 
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are the only one whom 1 can conceive as continuing to be my 
friend in the far years when I myself shall be dead’. Aiheit — 
although. My broiv — here standing for myself generally. 
My innce — as embodied in these verses. Aiheit 77ty 
heart — You have never seen my face ; siill memories of my 
voice will blend with the dream of thy future years and call to 
thy heart. When viine is cold — when ray heart is cold i. e, 
when I am dead. A token — i. e. of my love. Me til d — grave. 

St. 110. Gladly should I have done a parent’s share bv thee 
Such was not my fate. 

The 77imd’s del e lop nun i — the growth of thy intellect. Thy 

dawn joys — the grow'th of little joys in your character. 

Thv very y^ioivth — the very growth in your stature as 
it were. Catch objects — come to know of things Catch 

knowledge then — know things which hitherto were 

mysterious to you. A parents kiss — the pure kiss of a father’s 
affection. Was not reserved — was not my fate. Vet thi^ 

was nature — To show all these marks of affection, of 

parental care, was within my nature. As it is — being debarr- 
ed from sight and sound of you. What is there — what is still 
in my nature. To have watched over you with a father ’.s 
affection was within the capacity of my nature. But as it is 
1 do not know what my nature now contains. 

St. 117. But in spite of adverse influences I feel that thou must 
Jove me. 

Though dull hate thought — you will be taught (by 

your mother and guardians) to hate me in the name of duty. 

Should... thee — will never be mentioned before you as that 
of one ^iccursed. As a spell., .dictation — as a potent source of 
mischief. Fraught with — loaded, charged with. Desolation 
— the power of de.solation and mischief, a broken cluim — 
as the name of one who had no longer any claim upon your 
affection. Though between us — though we might be separated 
by death ; though I might die and we should never more meet 
on earth. And were the same — The result would still be the 
^same ; you would love me in spite of all adverse influences. 
Mv blood — my share in your being ; my part in your nature. 
Were an aim — would be considered a worthy aim. An 
attainment — a very meritorious achievement. Were ap. aim 
etc. — /, e, to those who are my enemies. (There are people 
who would consider it a proud achievement if they could blot 
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out all share of myself in your being.) All vain — all those 

attempts to separate us would be fruitless. That more than 
lije — that love which is more than life. 

St. XI8 Born and nurtured like thy father^ there will be a better 
fate for thee than was for him, 

0/ love— e, conceived in love; referring to the lo\e which 
ojiginally subsisted between Byron and his wife. 

Born in bitterness — i. e., in sorrow and trouble; referring 
to the estrangement which had already come about between 
Byron and his wife when their daughier was born. 

Nurtured m comnilsion — brought up amidst fierce strife and 
contention ; referring to the open rupture between Byron and 
his wife after the birth of their daughter. These — i. e. love, 

bitterness and convulsion. These elements — These went 

to make up the chatvicter of thy father also. (As they were 
the elements of my character, so also they have been the 
elements of thine.) As yet — even now. Surh—yiz, elements 

of strife and contention. As yet thee — You still live in 

an atmosphere of contention and bitterness. The Jlre„,h?n- 
pered — Your lot will be happier and genii ier. 

Siveet slumbers — May you sleep in peace in your 

cradle. Waft — send floating through the breeze. Fain ivould 
I etc. — I would gladly send after such a blessing as you might 
have been to me. (There is a pi ^y upon the double meaning 
of blessing here : — I shall send after you a blessing — such a 
blessing, such a source of happiness, as you might have been 
to^me.) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON 

Canto III. 

, T. li^hi does the Canto throw on Byro?ts domesiu . 

f elation s P 

(i) Note fitsi Byron’s parental affection. The child was 
but three weeks old when she was parted from her father — 
though Byron certainly was unaware that this was to be the 
final parting. Love for children was always a prominent 
feature in the poet’s ch^racter ; (.see St. 54.) and is by itself 
suflicient to refute that charge of cynicism wliich the poet 
affected to bring against himself. And this love for children, 
appears in its most tender and exquisite form in the beautiful 
stanzas with which the canto both opens and closes. In the 
closing stanzas specially he dwells with sliong and pathetic 
insistence on the belief that his child would be sure to love 
him, whatever might be the efforts to poison and corrupt the 
tender affection of her nature and to set her up against him- 
self. (Consult Stanzi I : also stanzas 115-118 and notes 
thereon.) 

(ii) Note secondly the purity and tenderness of Byron's 
affection for his sister. The poet had been treated with rough 
and cruel injustice by the world. Whatever sentunemal mora- 
lists mav say, the truth seems to be that his wife had left him , 
on insufficient cause ; his friends had proved treacherous and 
inhospitable ; and his enemies had raised a hell of obloquy 
agairist him. In the total absence not ?)imply of all considera- 
tion but also of ordinary justice, he seems to have clung with 
all the greater tenacity to that one friend who had cleaved 
'loyally to him through good report and evil report and whose 

love had been the only spring of sweetness in the arid desert 
of his life — viz.^ hi^ half sister, Augusta, Mrs. Liegh. He 
might turn in disgust from the world, he says, but there was 
friend in whom was trust and remembrance, and to whom 
^ he was bound by stronger ties ‘than the church links withal’ 
(Stanzas. 5354.) 

y (iii) Notice also in this connection, the significant omisi 
sion of his wife's name. Byron's published references to 
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his wife (after their separation) seem to be conflicting in tone 
and temper. At limes, he seems to exonerate her from all 
blame and to regard her as the tool of other and more design- 
ing people ; but elsewhere his tone is far more bitter and 
accusing. And it would appear that the latter represented the 
leal and genuine feeling of his heart. Childe Handdis one 
. of the sincerest of Byron’s utterances ; it was writteri imme- 
diately after the parting from his wife ; and so the absence of 
all ment»on of his wife in the third canto seems to be con- 
clusive on the question. 

But there seems to be an oblique reference to his wife in 
Stanza 117 — a reference which is instinct witli suppressed 
bitterness. Speaking of his daughter he says: — “Dull hate 
will be taught you as your duty and my name will be 
. shut out from you as a spell of desolation.” And it seems 
impossible to doubt that this leference is to Lady Byron. 
Also when with savage sarcasm the poet says ‘there ?nay be 
virtues which are merciful,* is he not thinking of the cold and 
intolerant prudishiiess of his wife ? , 

Q. 2. Hezv does Byi’on nnuiage his hero inCajiio III ? 
Whai icon Id you say ahout the ideniiiy 0 / the iivo P 

— There is no question of managing the hero : he seldom 
appears in the canto : and whenever he does so appear, he 
has to be dragged in by force. 

The first mention of Harold is in stanza 8, where the poet 
.forcibly checks his autobiographical musings and proceeds 
dutifully to introduce the hero. Bui then in speaking of the 
changes in his hero’s character, he lapses into autobiography 
again and gives us glimpses of himself, though still keeping up 
the pretence of attributing them all to Harold. But this is the 
most elaborate reference to Harold in the canto (Stanzas 8-16). 
He appears only in tw'o other places and there also in single 
lines — as when speaking of the Rhine Byron says. ‘There 
Harold gazes on when a work divine'; orVhen in moralizing 
on the castles of the Rhine, he innocently concludes by saying 
‘Thus Harold inly said and passed along’. Elsewhere it u 
all ‘I, I, L’ 

• It cm be freely said then that in the third canto Ihere is 
hardly any attempt at concealing the identity between the 
poet and his hero. The hero merges insensibly in the poet 
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as soon as he is introduced and thenceforth the poet speaks in 
his own person throughout. Even apart from the references 
10 his daughter and to Major Howard (which were put in the 
poet's own mouth) the reference to his sister (in stanzas 53 
and 54) would make tlie case complete for an identification 
between the poet and his hero. 

Q. 3 . Whai view oj^ his own charcicier does Hie poet" 
seek lo presejii in this canto 

— Here, as elsewhere the poet is true to the pose which 
he has hit upon lor himself. He speaks of himself as one . 
who is sick and weary of life and tired with the vain hopes 
and va ner disappointments of the world. He has tasted all 
joys and found pleasure in none (St. 1.); he has grown old’ 
in a world of woe and can now be roused no longer by eithec 
love, sorrow, hope or ambitipn (stanza 5); he has brooded* 
so much on his own thoughts that his brain has become at 
last a whirling gulf of fantasy and flame (stanza 7) ; he has 
mixed in society and found that he was unfit for it (st. 12) 
since .he could not coin his cheek in smiles or bend » patient 
knee before the idols of the world (stanza 113.) And so, sick 
of man and his work, he was for seeking peace in the hospit- 
able breast of nature. 

Q. 4 . What zs Byron s attitude towards Nature P 

— We may premise by saying that the treatment of Nature 
in this and the next canto is far fuller, deeper and truer than 
anything to be found in the earlier cantos. Byron's insight 
into Nature’s works has grown keener, his application purer, 
and more genuine ; and his power of expression deeper and 
more eloquent. 

Notice in the next place that Nature appears to Byron in a 
two-fold aspect. 

(i) She is his refuge. Sick of the cant and hypocrisy of 
the world, of man’s falsehood and hostility, he 
seeks shelter 'in the bosom of material nature, 
‘The Ocean was his home ; the mountains were his 

^ friends ; the desert, forest, cavern, breakers — these 

were unto him a companionship and they spoke 
to him in language clearer than his native speech 
(stanza 13.) ' 

(li) But Nature is more than a mere refuge to the po^f. 
She ,has a beauty, permanence and strength which 
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never fail in their appeal to him. Thus, on the 
banks of the exulting and abounding Rhine, the 
contrast between the frailly of man's perishable 
work and Nature’s permanence strikes home to him,, 
the crystal face of Leman and the blue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone soothe his heart with delight 
and joy ; and the mountain-glee of the joyous 
Alps, the leap of living thunder and the fierce 
tumult of the tempests, fill his soul with a passion- 
ate ecslacy of joy and feeling. 

Q. 5. What is it that struck Byron specially in the 
beauty of Rhine sceneiy ? 

It is the variegated character of the scenery which speci- 
ally appealed to Byron in his view of the Rhine-land. These 
lands, he says, were suited alike to the philosopher (‘contempla- 
tion,’ 1. 565.) and to men in love (‘souls united, t. 564.) Nature 
is here neiiher too sombre nor too gay, awful and yet not 
harsh, wild but not rude, (St. 59.) Mightier and- grander 
scenes the eye might behold ; but no place which v'ould 
disclose such an attractive medley of dillerent kinds of loveli- 
ness. (St. 60.) 

Q. 6. Give Bv Ton's estimate of the char actor of Napoieon 
— specially of the causes of his doivnfalL 

Napoleon, says Byron, in a burst of pardonable exaggera- 
tion, was the greatest and yet not the worst of men. (Mark 
the concealed sarcasm in the line.) His spiri: was mixed of 
contraries and fixed, with like firmness, cne moment on 
the mightiest and the next on very trivial subjects. He was 
extreme in all things ; but if he could have followed the 
golden mean, either he would never have gained his empire or, 
having gained it, never could have lost. 

Coming to the causes of Napoh^n’s downfall Byron 
notices specially the following elements 

(z) Though conqueror of the earth, Napoleon was also 
the captive of the earth, the fool of fame : and so 
intoxicated with glory, he became a god unto 
himself ; and that was one cause of his downfall. 

- ' (zz) He could subdue empires, — but passionate ?ind 
self-willed, could not control his own pettiest im- 
pulses. 
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m{ui) Napoleon, in certain respects, wore his heart upon 
his sleeve ; he showed too openly the contempt 
he felt for the world and thus raised for himself 
hosts of enemies. 

{iv) A perpetual restlessness of soul urged him to hurry, 
made him aspire beyond the Tilting medium. 

Q. 7 . Skeh'h after Byron the character (f i he following 
persons ; (^7) Rousseau ; Voltaire ; (r) Gibbon. 

[ It will be remembered that it was the J.ake of Geneva, 
I>ake Leman as Bj ton calls it, which biouglit up the memoiies 
of all these men. Rous-.eau had been born at Geneva, near 
the head of the lake ; and some of the scenery round the lake, 
notaldy the scenery about (Tarence, has been immortalized 
by him in the glowing and passionate pages of his romance. 
Voltaire passed the Utter days ol his life at Fernev near the 
northwest of I he Lake, while Gibbon dwelt at Lausanne, 
north of the Lake, when engaged upon his hi^^tory of the 
Decline and Fall of tlie Roman Empire ] 

IfiOUSSeau. The character of Rousseau has been treated 
by Byron far more fully and vividly and perhaps with greater 
sympathy than the two other lives. In a few swift and vivid 
phrases he touches on all salient points of Rousseau's genius 
and character ; and the points he notices may he thus 
indicated. 

(i) Rousseau was a self-torturing sophist, given to 

morbid brooding upon the gloomy thoughts of 
his own soul. (St. 77,) 

(ii) He was unsurpassed as a word-painter, as a \veaver 

of the spell of verbal magic. He could cast a gla- 
mour of enchantment upon man’s erring passions 
and could wring overwhelming eloquence even from 
his own miseries. tSt. 77.) 

(iii) His love was the very quintessence of that 

passiori^ — the very flame of what love should be. 
It kindled and inspired him and, wi,th its excess, 
blasted him. (St. 78.) 

(iv) But the beauty he loved was ideal beauty. — his 

was no earthly love for earthly woman living or 
dead. And if he loved any creature of earth 
it was as the embodiment of his ideal. (St. 79.) 
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(v) He was morbidly suspicious — and this drove him tnto 

war with mankind. His suspicious fancies were so 
strange that he must have been frenzied, mad ; and 
his madness was that worst form of madness which 
clothes itself with the show of reason. 

(vi) But even as the worst extreme of his madness, words 

came from him. prophetic like the oracles of 
Pythia ; and they were of power to set the world on 
fire and to hurl kingdoms to the dust. 

Voltaire. As has been noticed above the poet’s treatment 
of Voltaire is sketchy and slight in comparison with the 
shrewd and searching analysis of Rousseau. Perhaps B 3 a'()n 
'was in imperfect sympathy with Voltaire. Voltaire had in him 
the very essence of true humour, quite apart from his flashing 
and brilliant wit ; and eloquent vSentimentalisls like Byron (and 
we must not forget that Roussean also belonged to the same 
genus of eloquent sentimentalism) have always a very whole- 
some dread pf bumour. — Voltaire, says Byron, was a strange 
compound of fire and fickleness — fiery enthusiasm and light- 
hearted frivoliiy. He was unstable in character, a man of 
manifold changes of spirit ; but then his genius was equally 
manifold. He was a Proteus in his talents and was alike 
hislorian, philosopher poel ; but the power in which he 
most excelled was satire — a satire which he wielded equallv 
powerfully whether in laughing down a fool or in shaking 
empires. 

' Gibbon. If Voltare was gay and mercurial, Gibbon was 
deep and slow, ‘hiving wisdom with each studious year.’ He 
lived in an atmosphere of contemplation ; learning was' the tool 
with which he worked ; but thal which gave keenest edg e_ta 
his^eapon was his solemn iron y. It was this~which pro^ked 
the wi‘Ml3t“lTis ktitagOnists ; and they, uniblc to meet him in 
argument, doomed him in their bigot zeal, to Hell — this 
dooming to hell being the most potent weJJpon which these 
Zealots posses and is their only answer to all arguments. — 
One point Byron notices as having been in common betwcplfi 
Voltaire and Gibbon : both were enemies of the Christian faiih. 
They were like the ancient Titans, he says ; they piled up 
doubts upon doubts (even as the Titans, had piled up hills on 
hills) and so thought to wage war against High Heaven. 
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Q. 8. Sunimarise the poef s rema. ks upoit Chu'ence — see 
notes 

Q. 9 . Explain fully the follon^irig passages, 

(a) In that tale,,, appears — That tale — viz. the earlier 

cantos of Childe Harold — is a precious storehouse 
of past hopes and emotions. Those hopes and 
emotions are now dead ; and their death has made 
an arid waste of my life. St. 3. 

(b) / y[loiv death — I have no fcelinf^ ; but I derive 

feeling from them i. e., the creations of my fancy. 
I have no enthusiasm ; but I derive enthusiasm also 
from them. Sl.^ 

(c) The spell .seal — St. 8. 

(d) His had heen.,.perpettial -\xi youth, be had drunk up 

the cup of life too quickly. Then he filled it again 
from a purer fount and deemed that this spring (this 
second spring of emotion) would be perpetual. Jlut 
even this also has failed. — In the first pait there is a 
reference to the poet’s dissipated early youth ; and 
in the second part to his travels in Clreece. 

(e) And deemed,., behind — St. 10 

(f) This day ... mount — The poet implies that the body 

always seeks to drag down the soul. St. 14. 

(g) How in.,,fleetiny[ too — The power zohuh gave can 

annul all its gifts in an hour and it can destroy fame 
also equally quickly. 

The reference is to the swift destruction of all Napoleon’s 
hopes and powers in the battle of Waterloo. St. 18. 

{!si)Soft eye 5 ...agavi, St 21. 

(1) When youth, .feet. St. 22. 

(j) Cheeks.., loveliness — Cheeks which had been blushing 
red at whispered praise of their own beauty were 
now pale and bloodless with fear and anxiety. St. 24. 

The thunder ‘Clouds,,, shall cover — The field will 
be wrapped in a canopy of smoke. When that 

disperses, the earth will be strewn with the corp^ses 
of dead soldiers ; and their corpses again will, in 
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course of time, be covered with another layer of 
earth. St. 28. 

(i) But li/e... /ru a — Life will accommodate itself to the 

dark hue of sorrow. St. 34. 

(m) Bid man...il^?'ee score — If man measured life by 

the happiness to be derived fiom it, would he care 
to live 70 years ^ St. 34. 

(n) Men's thoHcthis throne — You had to depend upon 

popularity for your throne ; and so could not afford 
to he a cynic, 

(o) The part den — you were born to be Alexander and 

so could not afford to be Diop:enes alivO In other 
wor<ls, a king cannot be a cynic. St. 41. 

(p) He 7 vho ascends 6/c. — Explain carefully the simile in 

this stanza. — In the first part, the comparison is 
between great ?nen (who must be solitary at heart) 
and the loftiest peaks. In the second part, the poet 
figures the great man as one w'ho has climbed the 
top-most peaks. Such a man has the sun above him 
and the earth below ; but round him are icy peaks. 
So the gieal man has glory above and earth below ; 
but he is suriounded also by hostility and ill will. 

Si, 49 

(q) To seem stuh Lethe ete, — If it could make me for- 

get my SOI row. it would appear like the pnvement of 
Heaven even now St. 49 

(r) The heart Woiidings — We may have grown sick of 

the treachery and hypocrisy of the world. Yet when 
we meet kindness, we cannot but respond to it. St. 53 

(s) Tor this 7 uord — It seemed strange that a man like 

Harold should love St. 54 

(t) Had not ...weapons — Liberty gnes her champions the 

privilege of chastising her toes : but Marceaii had 
not abused this privilege. St. 57 

(u) And could... he re — If remorse could cease to toiture 

anywhere, it would be here, 

(v) I'he high all things be lota — The majesty of worth 

will survive its woe : the greatness of true merit will 
survive its temporary difficulties in this world. 
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And from this immortality it wtU stare even the sun 
in the face. St. 67 

(w) First drew^ wretched — It was here that he was 

born to that life which to him has been a source of 
constant misery.* St. 77 

(x) In He was rtiore happy in the sigh 

of failure than other people ean be in the content- 
ment of possession. St. 79 

(y) iVhdi deep wounds disfigures it — ^Deep wounds,’ 

though they heal, leave a scar behind St. 94 

(z) Al{ concentrated defence St. 89 

(a^) Thine air^ thought St. 99. 

(b^) That tnast€r-spilL..well — Irony made his foes angry 

— an anger which rose from feaV ; and it brought 
upon him the sentence of being doomed to Hell — a ‘ 
sentence which is the fanatic’s only reply to all 
manner of doubts. — Fanatics can never meet the 
arguments of their adversaries : their only weapon 
^ is the threat of damnation. St. 107 

(c^) My voice cold — Even when I am dead, my voice 

will reach out to you from the grave and call to thy 
heart, — The voice of thy dead father will mingle 
with thy future dreams and imaginings. St. 115 


m 

Vet,,, love me — You will be taught to hate me as part 

of your duty ; and yet you will love me. 

St. 

117 

Q. 

10 . Annotate the following passages. 



(a) 

The wandering outlaw niind 

Stanza 

3 

(b) 

^oul Of my thought ... , 

if 

6 

(c) 

Zi/ds tHckanted cup.^t ^,^brim 

if 

8 


(Life seems happy and bright only in youth) 


(<J) 

Guarded coldness * ... ••• 

a 

10 

(e) 

They speak a mutual language 

>» 

*3 

CO 

Self exited Harold 

16 

(g) 

An entpirc's dmt, an earth-quakis spoil 

i) 

*7 

(h) 

^TTie patched up iddi days 

>.* 

.»9 

(i) 

Dtaih's tar 

it 

*3 
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(j) Those mutual eyes •ft „ 24 

(k) Vitxlity of poison ... ... ,j 30 

( l ) Conqueror and captwe of the earth ... „ 37 

(m) More or less than man ... ... ,, 38 

(n) This makes ,,, contagion ... ... „ 43 

(o) Dark communion ... ... „ 47 

(p) Nor less elate date — These robber-chieftains were 

as proud and uplifted in heart as heroes of ancient 
renown. 

(q) Single field ... ... Stanza 49 

(r) Amorous pride ... ... „ 49 


(s) That love., female eyes — Beside the meaning sugges- 
ted in the notes, we may explain the thing thus \ 
‘Their love had not been divided by enmity ; it had 
even been strengthened by danger — danger which 


is always dreaded by women, St. 55 

(t) Icy halls sublimity ... ... Stanza 62 

(u) His tomhless host ... ... 63 

(v) Glory s stainless victories ... „ 64 

(w) The spoil of our infection ... „ 69 

(x) To love earth for Us earthly sake ... „ 71 

(y) Stem a tide of suffering ... ... ,, 73 

(z) Whose dust ivas all fire ... 76 

(a^) Suspicions sanctuary ... ... „ 80 

(b^) Who makes infancy ... ... „ 87 

(c^) In solitude alone ... ... . „ 90 

(d^) The live thunder ... ... „ 92 

(e^) Thy fierce und far delight ... „ 93 

(fi) Comes earth — spelts joyously down upon the earth. 

(gi) Fire and fickleness ... ... „ 106 

(hi) Sapping sneer ... „ .. 107 

(i^) Nor bowed,,.,,, knee ... „ 113 
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Stanzas 1—5- 

The poet has crossed over to Italy and [)lunges at once into 
the midst of his subject. Standing on the Bridge of Bighs 
he sees all Venice spread out beneath him and moralizes upbn her 
past glory and her present subjection. 

N. B. Two things are worth noticing in connection with 
this introduction. 

1. All pretence at self-concealment has now been dropped.’ 
Harold has disappeared or rather he and the poet are one and 
Byron speaks in his own person, 

2. Also there is no proem or introduction. He has no 
leisurelB dally about the fringe of his subject : the charm and 
glory of Italy has got him in her grip and he goes straight to 
the heart of the thing.. 

N B. A brief historical note on the rise and decline of 
Venetian power may not be out of place. 

Even the casual student of Geography knows that Venice 
stands over a cluster of islands in the midst of a lagoon at the 
head of the Adriatic ; and this peculiar geographical situation is ’ 
iromately connected with the rise and progres.s of the Republic. 
Thus, it was, the isolated and easily defensible situation of Venice 
that led it to be chosen as an asylum of refuge when Attila and 
his Huns swept over Northern Italy towards the end of the 
5th Century A. D. But, perhaps, it was not till the end of the 
hth Century that the place was chosen for purposes of final and 
definitive settlement. 

Irj the early days of Venice, we find that she was in a 
P^il'uon of quasi-dependence upon the state of Padua ; but the 
^^onnection with Padua was soon broken off and in A. 1 ). 697, 
Venice cho6e hei first Doge and entered upon a long and brilliant 
career of prosperity. The prestige of the State was further. 
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Strengthened by the failure of Pippin, Charlemagne’s father, in his 
attempts to subdue the republic ; and henceforward her position as 
a sovereign state was assured. Rapid commercial expansion followed 
and brought with it a certain amount of territorial expansion also 
till at the end of the 15th Century she easily ranked as the most 
considerable power in Northern Italy. But the period of Venice’s 
highest prosperity saw also the beginning of her decline, for which 
.three causes may he assigned, (i) The discovery of the Ca[)e- 
iDute to India which deprived Venice of her monopoly of * 
rmental trade. (2) The long senes of wars with the growing 
power of Turkey — wars in which Venice achieved imperish- 
iible renown but. which left her weak and feeble (3) Jealousy 
(){ the other Italian States hacked by the Pope. 

In Mav 1797, Venice fell without lesistance before Napoleon 
who next year made her over to'Austria. Between 179S and 
3814, Venice changed hands several times between Austria and 
France, being definitely incorporated with Austiia in the latter 
year ; and it is as the vassal of Austria that Byron sees and 
laments over her. 

StSkllZDi 1- [The lowers of Venice iiso sudden und sheer the 

waves as at the stroke of a magician’s rod : and the memory of a thousand 
years broods upon them ] 

The bridge of sighs — This was a narrow bridge erected 
between 1595 and 1605 connecting th.e Ducal palace with the 
state prisons which stood 011 the opposite side of a narrow canal. 
— Of couise the bridge was so called because condemned 
prisoners were taken across it to he hanged. 

A palace — This is the Ducal Palace which, like the church 
of St. Mark’s, was ‘a symbol and epiumie’ of the power \vhich 
evolved it. — The present magnificent building was commenced 
sometime near 1300 and was completed in 1462. But, in 1477, 
a large part of the palace was destroyed and this was again 

rebuilt between 1480 and 1550. As f*om hand — like some 

creation of magic and as if without the M-iiblc labour of human 
hand or skill. (The palaces of Venice, ri.sing sheer and abrupt 
from the face of the waters, seemed to the poet like some creation 
of magic : it almost seemed as if tliey had risen to the wavjng of 
some magician’s wand— just as the walls of Troy were fi^bleo ’o 
have risen to the music of Apollo.) 

A thousand around me — Hxpl. Memories of the past 

ihrong round me as I gaze upon those \ 3 istant toweis ; and these 
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memories are lit up with the splendour of the vanished glory of 
.Venice. (The construction is loose and vague and the sentiment 
is grandiose— not grand.) 

A dying gIory---i\\e glory that once was of Venice. Smik 

times— lends a tinge of grandeur to the ancient history of 
Venice. IV/ien many a subject land etc , — Connect with ‘far 
rime— ‘those distant days when many a foreign land owed 
homage and alliance to Venice.’ N. B. The whole passage 
may be thus explained : 

‘Dim memories of the past throng round me as 1 gaze upon 
Venice, and traces of vanished splendour still light up the ancient 
days when many a sftbject land etc.’ 

Many a subject land — The adjective has to be taken with a 
gram of caution. The foreign territories of Venice weie never 
very extensive in the modern sense of the word. Still she exer- 
i:ised sovereignty over a goodly slice of Northern Italy, the whole 
Dalmatian coast, many of the Aegean islands and Crete and 
(>yprus.— Hut the supremacy of Venice was more commercial than 
territorial : and tins commercial supremacy which was due to her 
monopTfly over the Asiatic trade received a fatal blow from the 
discovery of the Cape-route to Asia in i486. 

Looked /<?— waited upon the pleausure. of. The winged lion 
t’/r.— Si. Mark was the patron saint of Venice ; at least he became 
so after 1828, the previous patron having been St, Theodore ; and 
the winged lion of St. Mark was the badge of A^enetian power. 

The winged .piles-^li is difficult to say what precisely the poet 

IS referring to. Perhaps he is referring to the palaces and towers , 
of Venice generally.— The Church of St. Mark, for its richness of' 
material and sumptuousuess of decoration, is one of the 
architectural glories of the world: but the reference can hardly be 

to that. I^Viere Venice state — where the power and greatness 

ol Venice was physically embodied as it were. 

‘ Her hundred isles — The number of islands over which the 
city extends is a little over 100. 

Stanza 2. fwah her ‘tiara of proud Lowers’, Venice looks like a sea- 
Cybele. ^Once, in the past, she was a ruler of the waters, and inonarchs werr 
gki(] lo pay homage to her,] 

N. B, In the first stanza the poet desenbes himself as 
standing on»the Bridge of Sighs ; but here apparently he is viewing 
the city from the sea. Sea ^'^^/(p—Cybele— Earth goddess— is 
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represented as wearing a mural crown — i. e. a crown shaped like 
a turreted wall. Hence Venice, crowned with her tiara of palaces,, 
is likened to Cybele. But Cybele was ear//i-goddess while 
Venice was mistress of the seas ; — hence sea-Cybele. Fresh from 
ocean — rising pure and stainless from the surface of the watets 
At airy distance — connect with ‘rises’ in the previous line. ‘She 
rises at airy distance’ i. e. she rises there, in front of us, her out- 
lines being broken and softened by the distance from which she 

js viewed, ^he looks towers — construe thus : Rising majesti ‘ 

cally with her crown of towers, she looks like a sea-cybele, a 
ruler of the waters etc. 

Rising with majestic motion — refers to physical phenes 
menon as it appears. As the ship sweeps towards the harbour the 
city seems slowly and majestically to heave into view. Such she 
was — she looks like a ruler of waters ; and such she was in fact 
Her daughters — the women of Venice generally. Had their 

dowers nations — ‘Subject nations contributed to the marriagt 

portions of Venetian women’ ; in other words, the fathers and 
husbands of Venice derived their wealth from conquered nations 
The exhaustless East — the East with all her superabund^ance of 

wealth. The exhaustless showers — All the wealth of the East 

was poured into the coffers of Venice : referring to the fact that 
Venice was the chief entrepot of the overland trade with Asia. 
In purple eh — she was dressed in the robes of sovereignty. Of 

her feast imreased — Stripped of metaphor, the passage means 

monarchs were proud to be counted as the friends of Venice. 

Stanza 3 [hut the gloiy of Venice has gime. Vet, though gloi) h 
vanished, iK-auly still is there.} 

ybw — T o rq u a t<i,TassQ,.autboi:. of Jerusalem Delivered^ was 

of the greatest poets' of' -Italy. In Venice gondolier— 

Previous to the year 1797, when Venice lost her independence, 
the gondoliers of Venice used to be familiarly acquainted wit'i 
the verses of Tasso and to recite the same as they rowed. The 
gondolier — The gondolas — small, flat-jottomed boats, curving o\it 
at the ends and carrying from 4 to ‘6 passengers ordinarily — are 
the characteristic conveyances of Italy r and Disrteli happih 
described them once as the cabs of Venice. 

Music meets not etc — In other words, with the loss of 
independence, gaiety also had fled from the place. Tho%e days— 
vi/. her former days of power and prosperity. But beauty still 
' etc^y\z- the imperishable beauty of nature. Nature doth not du 
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, — her glory doth not fade. How Venice was ever dear — viz. dear 
to all who love Nature, Beauty and Liberty. The pleasant place — 
the home of all happiness and gaiety. The masque of Italy — the 
happiest and merriest place in Italy — an abode of pleasure and 
delight. 

Stanza fi* or u‘' moroovei she has a charm mdci)en(lcnt of hci histo* 
nc fame. ShylocU, Othello and Pierre, they are the key-slunes of the arch 
rthich we have raised in memory ot Venice.] 

Unto us — i. e. for us, English people. A spell — a charm, 
'.nfluence. Beyond her story — independent of her glory as a 
historic power. Unto us.,, story — Expl. The charm that Venice' 
exercises over us, English people, is not due to her historic fame 
or to the long line of her mighty rulers ; it is due rather to her 
hlerary and artistic associations. 

Mighty shadows \X\Q, and pow^erful rulers of- 

ancient Venice. Whose dim forms sway — In imagination the 

poet fancies that the shadowy forms of the ancient rulers of Venice 
‘jQver over the city and mourn her departed greatness. Despond 
—i. e.^ver in despair, as contemplating the ruin of their city. 

Despond sway — ^they hover over the city and mourn for the 

loss of its power. The dogeless city — that city which is no longer 
jHwerned by its native rulers. Vanished sway — ^her former power 
ind glory. 

Trophy — The word is used loosely and inaccurately here. 
Properly, it means ‘memorial’ ; here it has to be taken metapho- 
rically and would refer to the structure of glory which we have 

raised in honour of Venice. Ours is a trophy Rialto — The* 

Rialto may have perished ; but the structure of glory which we 
have raised nn honour of Venice will not perish so quickly. 
Rialto — properly the central group of the cluster of islands opon 
which Venice stands \ but Byron like Shakespeare is thinking of 
the ‘exchange* of Venice. Shylock — ‘Merchant of Venice.’ Moor 
-‘Othello.* 

Fietre — the hero o*f Otway's ‘Venice Preserved.’ Cannot he 
mepi worn away — Hxpl. In other words, our association with 
Venice is through the imperishable bonds of literature ; and these 
can never be broken. connect with ‘trophy* in line 32. The 

licy^-stones of the arch — i. e. they support that bulw'ark of gl»ry 
'vhich we have raised in honour of Venice. Though all were der 
^though the city, might be destroyed. For us repeopled 
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shore — yet ‘with the help of imagination* we would be able , 
repeople the desolate shores of Venice. 

Stanza 5—10 

A moral digression — weak like all moral digressions ctnd 
especially weak from Byron’s peculiar temperament and genius ^ 
Byion was always vague and confused when dealing with historic ► 
and moral themes ; and in the moral reflections which follow, 
there is nothing deep, profound or suggestive ; it is all prosaic 
and platitudinous. The material grandeur of Venice has vanish 
ed ; yet mere creations of the fancy like Othello and Shylock live 
and help to keep gicen the memory of Venice in our hearts. This 
suggests to the poet some cheap reflections on the imperishable 
character of the beings of the mind 

Stanza 5- iThc hemgs created b> artistic imaginations .iie not perish 
able, nithci tlie\ uiifiut lo oni li\ts d hue ol brightness in winch it mriv othu 
wise be lacking. ] 

Beings of the mind imagination, Are not of 

cla\—Ao not perish cpiickly. Essentially immortal — tfex^y ar^^ 

imperishable by their very nature. They create existence’— 

they make our lives dearer and brighter than they otherwise 
would be. 11. 40-43 The construction is confused. We ma\ 
explain thus : — 'Fhe happiness which fate denies to in oui 
earthly lives may be supplied by these creatures of fancy That 
— viz. that happiness. 

Ptohibits to dull life — denies to us in this mortal life of our.s 

'In this bondage — in this earthly and material life of ours 

These spirits — namely, creatures of fancy, beings created by our 
own imagination. Connect it with ‘beings of the mind' in 1. 37 
What we hate — namely that sadness which we dislike, but which 
is our pt.rtion. JVatering the heart etc — The poet keeps up hi-, 
former idea. “The beings w'hich we cr»^ate by our imagination 
gladden and brighten our lives. Thej w'ater the sad heart that 
has suffered from cruel sorrow and disappointment »n its early 
youth Watering the imparting an element of tenderness 

to that heart. 

Whose early died — which has suffered vexation- and 

disappointment in its early youth 

And with a void — they fill up the emptiness which earl> 

disappointment may have left in the heart. 
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N. B. The author is harping upon the services which 
imagination performs for us ‘There are many who have suffered 
loss and disappointment even in early life, so that their hearts are 
empty and desolate ; yet the exercise of creative imagination \s 
able to fill the emptiness of such hearts.’ 

StftZIZ& 6' ft is in tlic work of inuisjin.Uiv*' creation that both youtli 
and age find lelief — youth fioiii the disillusion of hope and age from tin* 
wcaiinessof \acaney. Yet, in the woild of loahty, theie may Ix’ found inou* 
heauty than evei peoples the realm of dieams. 

^iich is the refuse — jSf.B. The construction is slipshod, just as 
the meaning is loose and vague. — Grammatically, ‘such’ would refer 
to ‘these vspiriis’ in line 42 and so to ‘beings of the mind’ in line 
37 j b It that yields no meaning. Consequently we must take 
‘such’ in the sense of ‘exeicise of the creative imagination.’ Such 
is the ref u^e etc — it is in the exercise of creative fancy that botli 
youth and age find their best consolation. The first — viz yonth 
Vacancy — weariness and tedium. 

The first Vacancy-^ lEicpl. In the exercise ofimagina 

tion, youth finds refuge from hope and old age finds refuge from 
ledifTusness. — (The last we can understand but the fi’-st is nllerlv 
incomprehensible : one of those unmeaning generalisations in 
which people sometimes indulge.) This warn feeling — What 
worn feeling There is no antecedent to ‘this’ in the whole of 
the paragraph and we must supply the antecedent by conjecture. 
Perhaps the poet is referring to that feeling of disillusionment 
which one sometimes experiences in youth and that feeling of 
tedium which one very frequently experiences in age. 

Afid this worn eye — Expl : — The feelings of disappoint- 
ment add weariness which people sometimes experience both in 
yonth and* age often prompt them to seek rest in the exercise of 
imagination and thus leads to the production of many books ; and 
perhaps my own book — this poem of mine — owes its genesis to 
some such inspiration. 

Yet there are things — Hitherto the poet ha.s been glorifying 
imagination : now sings another song : — no doubt, imagination 
is gopd but there are things in the actual world which outshine in 
beauty the creatures of imagination. Oicr fantastic sky—ihe^ 
realms of imagination. In shape and hues etc. — connect with 
‘there are things’ in line 50. Constellations — clustejs of 
beauties. And ike strange constellations etc — connect with 
‘outshines’ in 1. 51. Expl : — There are things which outshine the 
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beauty of fairy land, which outshine those thick clusters of beauty 
which the fantastic imagination is able to produce. 

Stanza 7- Kven in my life I have come across such beauties, but they 
h.we disappeared like dreamu. 1 might replace them pet haps ; but wonM 
that be worth while f 

N- B. Ill the previous stanza, the poet has said in a gene- 
ral way that there are things in the actual world which surpass in 
beauty the creatures of imagination. Here he particularizes his 
general statement and applies it to his own case. / saw. ..such — 
Hxpl. Even in my own life and experience 1 have come across 
persons more beautiful than creatures of imagination or rather, 
did I dream that I had come across such persons ? (Of course the 
reference is to the disappointment which the poet met with from 
his friends and mistresses.) 

Such — namely, beings more beautiful than creatures of fancy 
Let them go — I shall not allow my mind to dwell upon such 
things. Whatsoever they were — though they might have been 
real when they came and stayed. Are now but so — are now no 
better than dreims, because they have disappeared. I could 
replace them — another instance of the poet’s proud self-consfc'ious- 
iiess. ‘I could procure new friends and lovers if 1 wanted to do 

so.’ Still teems .form — my mind is crowded with images (jf 

persons. 

Such as / sought for — who exactly resemble the persons 
whom 1 have lost. Let these loo go — but I do not care to win or 
keep them. Overweening fantasies imagination. 

leaking reason unsound — My reason tells me that I ought 

not to be troubling over such matters. Other voices surround 

— other interests demand my attention now. (I care no longer 
for the loves and friendships of youth nor do I care to feplace the 
friends and mistresses whom I have lost.) 

stanzas 8 9. 10. i have made my home in a strange land and among 
-,t range people, yet I love my country passing well wjd alter death mv spirit 
will resume its habitation there, Besides I have twined my hope of immor- 
tality with the language of niy land. — Perhaps my antrbition to be remembered 
IS vain. But I reap wlnere I have sown and I seek the sympathies of none. 

I have tongue — I have learned other languages, e ^ the 

mellifluous Tuscan of Italy, In strange eyes — in the eyes of 

a strange people ; in the estimation of foreigners. I{ave 

strati'ger----’m other words have been hospitably received by them. 
In strange eyes... stranger — i. e. have found love in the eyes of 
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foreigners, (There is no question of naturalization here. Byron 
simply means to say that he has received from foreigners the 
sympathy and affection that was denied to him even in England. 
IV/iick is itself— e. which is master of itself. 

No changes — i. e. no change in the attiude of one’s friends 
md fellow countrymen. N. B. Byron is thinking of the 
remarkable change in the public attitude of English people 
towards himself. Nor ts it harsh to make etc — The lines can best 
be explained with reference to the inner working of Byroh’s 
mind. — ‘If one’s own friends and fellow-people turn against him, 
surely he cannot be blamed for making his home elsewhere— 
either in the midst of other men or even in utter solitude.’ Yet 
uas 1 horn etc, — N. B. Mark how the poet’s mind is working 
back upon itself. ‘I have been forced to make my home in a 
foreign country, nor — considering the treatment that I have 
received — can 1 be blamed for doing it. Yet, I was born whefe 
people are proud to be born,’— And then^in the next stanza he 
advances a step further and says : (i) When I die my spirit will 
resiinie its habitation in English soil. ( 2 ) Also, such hopes of 
immortality as I may cherish — I rest them mamly upon the 
English language. 

Nor without cause^H people are proud to be born in 
England, they have cause for their pride. Should I have behifid 
etc — even if I leave England permanently. Seek me out — i. e. find 
out for myself. 

Stanza 9. Perhaps I loved etc — Even if I leave England 
peimanently etc. — even then it must not be .supposed that f did 
not love England. Should I lay etc, i. e. should I die in a for- 
eign land. Shall resume it — will resume its habitation in 

England. * If ive may sanctuaries — if our bodiless spirits are 

permitted to choose a sanctuary for themselves. My hopes etc — 
i. e. my hope of achieving immortality. In my line — i e. in the 

line of English poets. 1 twine language — Expl. My hopes 

of achieving immortality are mingled inextricably with the 
fortunes of the English language— (because I have written 
only in that language.) 

too fond etc, — N.B. Here begins another of those rhetorical 
passages of which this Canto is full, — Mark the proud self- 
conscioysness of the poet. He has said that he rests his hopes of 
immortality on his English poems. But this might be consMered 
too vain a hope ; and so he proceeds at once to qualify it. — Tf my 
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hopes of immortality are vain, if my literary success is as shorts 
lived as my social success has been, why, let it be so, and let the 
laurels of poetic fame light on the head of some worthier person,’ 
JFb?id’^\n the sense of ‘foolishly vain.* T^se tufiraiiom — vi'^. 

the hope of winning immortality. If too fond in ahve-~-\ 

have spoken about immortality : but if these hopes of winning 
immortality be pronounced too vain and presumptuous. 

Of hasty growth and blight — i. e. of quick growth and quick 
decay. (My social success was quickly gained and quickly lost. 
My literary succe.ss was equally quickly gained, and if it should 
be equally quickly lost, why, then etc. 

Stanza lO. But my name — shut out my name. 

Dull oblivion nation — if quick forgetfulness overtake my 

memory and thus prevents me from being suitably honoured. 
Light — i. e. alight. Light the laurels etc, — i. e. let the laurels of 
poetic fame alight etc. Sparian^s epitaph — referring to the 
remark made by the mother of Brasidas, King of Sparta, when 
people were praijing the achievements of her son. • I seek ?io 
sympathies — another instance of Byron’s proud self-consciolK^less. 
‘It may be that my memory will perish quickly, but I do not 
want people’s compassion on that account. 

The thorns which 1 planted — I suffer but from the con- 

sequences of my own actions : I have nobody but myself to thank 
for my misfortunes. (Byion is thinking of the common saying 
‘men must reap where they have sown,*) They — referring to 
‘thorns* above. They have torn me ete, — ^In other words — “I have 
had to .suffer grievously from the consequence of my own folly.’ 
Shoud have known — i. e. ought to have known. / should 

have seei—\ ought to have known that the consequences of 

my action would entail bitter sorrow and ought to have taken 
warning accordingly. 


Stanzas ii— 19. 

The poet resumes his meditations upon *the past glory and 
present decay of Venice. ^ 

StdXLZSl 1 X> The Adriatic mourns the deca>' of Venice : the lion of 
St. Mark si ill stund.s, hut it stands as in mockery of the power which it once 
syml>oJized. » 

. He spouseless Adriatic etc , — ^^In the year 1000 A. D., 
the power of the Dalmatian pirates was crushed and the 
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Dalmatian coast virtually conquered by the great Doge, Orseolo 
11 ; and the symbolic ceremony of the wedding of the sea 
{spozaliffio deliHer) was inaugurated to celebrate this victory and 
to affirm its significance. Every year, on ascension day, the Doge 
rode up in the Hucentaur vessel and dropped a ring into 
the sea. 

Annual marriage etc- as the annual ceremony of the 
marriage is no longer celebrated. Neglected garment — connect 

with Bucentaur. Sees his stood — 'I'lie poet is thinking of the 

bronze lion ( cast in T183 ) which surmounts one of the two 
columns of Egyptian granite which were brought as trophies 
to Venice by the Doge, Micheli. 

Over the proud place - the Piazzetta by the sea which 

fronts both the Church of St. Mark and llie Ducal palact' 
Where an emperor sued— Thh vv,a,s the German Empetor, I’redextck 
Barbaros;5{j, jiad, prostrated himself bjefoie the Pope in front “of 
tTre""Cfiurch of St. Mark. ( But the humiliation Frederick 
Barbarossa was in honour of the Pope and had little to do with 
thejDower of Venice. ) St, Mark yet sees etc — The lion of St 
Mark still stands— -it stands in the Piazzetta before the Church (.f 
St. Mark where an Emperor once stood ; hut power winch 
it symbolized is entirely a tiling of the past. 

Stanza 12- An emperor knelt m homage before ihe powei of \ enict 
while an emperor tramples over her now Iml such is the usual fortune of nation;)! 
glory and strength. 

The sualfim- — Frederick Barbarossa, so called because he W'as 
a descendant of the house of Siiabia. tyrannies. 

Kina^doms provinces — Venice which once was an independent 

kingdom, has now become a mere province of the Austrian 
Empire. Scepter ed cities — citie.s wdiich once exercised the power 
of sovereignty. ^ 

Chains clank cities — cities which once were sovereign 

themselves have now become subject to other kingdoin.s. Chains 
clank — in other words, they have been fettered themselves. Melf 
— i.e, drop down from the height of power and glory. When 

the^ .for a while — after they have enjoyed power and 

prosperity forborne brief while. Lauwine — same as avalanche. 

Like lauwine... left — Expl. Just as the avalanche sweep*' 
down impetuously from the mountain-side when mefted by 
sunshine, so nations also rush speedily into decay. ( An avalaiiche 
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is melted by sunshine ; and in the case of national power, will 
Byron go so far as to say that it is the Sunshine of prosperity 
which weakens it ? 

Blind old Dandolo — Enrico IJandolo, who was one of the 
greatest leaders of Venice, was elected Doge in 1191 when he 

was more than 80 years of age. Byzantium's Joe — Byzantium 

or Constantinople was at this lime the capital of the Greek 
Empire and it fell (1204) chiefly owing to the ability of the 
Venetians under Dandolo ; but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the credit of the fall belonged entirely to the Venetians. 
In fact, the capture of the city was brought about l)y all the gieat 
powers which took part in the 4th crusade 

Stanza The four steeds of bron/e ^Oll glow before the Church of 
Mark, but their power has been bridled and the long history of Venice's 
freedom has come to a close. 

The steeds oj brass — These w^ere four horses in bronze, gifts 
which had been brought from Constantinople by Dandolo and 
which stand on the portal before the Church of St. Mark. 

Doria — Luciano Doria was the Genoese Ad miral who s^led 
into the- Adriatic 4 n • 1329 '"and.ralmo&l*’ succeeded _in_s tar ving 
V en ice i n to s u r re nd er. „ . The-~Ve.afttiaa&,w£r^ .pxepared to^ "submit 
"'al any’ terms but Doria replied ; iyou wilLha.ve„nQ peace 
fill we have put a rein upon your unbridled hoises\ Hut the 
lidfijoX.war soon turned \ and instead of being able to subdue 
Venice, Doria himself was blockaded and compelled to surrender 
a large portion of his fleet in 1330. 

‘ But is not pass — But though the gilt norses still stand, 

has not Doria’s threat been accomplished in a way? (Doiia 
threatened to bridle the^iorses; but though he did not™ succeed 
in doing so, those horses have now been effectually bridled since 
Venice has lost#her old supremacy.) Lost and won — referring to 
the changes of fortune through which Venice passed, particularly 
between the years 1798-1814. Are they dot bridled---\\2c& not 
their power been effectually checked ? t 

Sinks like a seaweed — which was true both literally jnd 
metaphorically. Metaphorically Venice might be said to oe 
sinking like a seaweed because her power was vanishing ; and 
literally she was sinking because many of her houses were 
crumbhng down. Whelmed — i. e., overwhelmed. Better he 
whelmed Joes — It is better that Venice should be destroyed 
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by the sea rather than that she should enjoy inglorious repose 

at the hands of her foreign conquerers. Even depth — i.e., 

even at the cost of destruction, even by ceasing to exist. From 
whom repose — who can give her repose no doubt only at the cost 
of her humility. 

Stft&zai 14- The earl)' liistory of Venice wa.s tllorious ; slie was 
Flurope’s bulwark against the Ottomite, as witness Candia, I^epantc* 

A new tyre — The resemblance was in point of the 
extensive trade of the two cities. Tyre was one of the greatest . 
commercial cities of the ancient world. (The city fell in 1 1 23 
during the crusades and her fall was a great impetus to the 
expansion of Venetian commerce.) Byword — here, not in the 
sense of proverbial expression but in the sense of nick-name. 

Her yery by ivord victory — Byron is thinking of the woid 

pantaloon ( now meaning buffoon ) which was a sort of nickname 
for Venetians in general, just as Jacques Bonhommie is a nick 
name for the French peasant. The word p^nt it il Q Ot> Qi: 
pantalepn was a common baptismal TTOTtf tt3r VenetTatrS’Und 
etymologically it means ‘planter* of the lion, in other words, 
‘pliffiter of the Venetian standard.’ 

Her very by word Victory — Even the nickname of a 

Venetian carries with it a suggession of former triumphs. 
Through through difficulties and dangers. Europe's 

bulwark Ottomite — Europe’s defence against the encroach 

ments of Turkey. 

N. B. But Byron forgets to mention that it was this war 
with Turkey which ultimately proved the ruin of Venice. She 
gained a glorious victory over the Turks, but she was unsupport- 
ed by other European powers and this compelled her to part with 
her territorial possessions one after another. Witness Troyes 
rival — to be connected with 1. 123. Byron calls upon Candia 
and Lepanto to witness the truth ot his description. 

Candia— eL, city on the noithern coast of Crete. It was be 
sieged by the Turk’s and defended by the Venetians for 24 years. 
Candia is called Troy’s rival because the siege of Troy was an 
affair lasting ten years. Lepanto — The sea-fight of Lepanto 
took place in 1571 and ended in the defftit of the Turks, chiefly 
through the bravery of the Venetians though the comniand of 
the Christian fleet was under Don John of Austria. Vmtch it 
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testify to the truth of my story. Can blight — can consign to 
r>r;livion. } 

StftXL&Q* 15- liul Iho ^CLpUe of Venice is broken, and empty halls, 
'Icsola e streets and foieign f.4Ces witness the decay of hei former ^icatness 
and fp indeur. 

Statues of glass,. .dust — ExpL Hei dead Doges— the whole 
file of them — havp sunk into dust like shattered statues of glass. (A 
statue (d glass is a fragile thing ; it is soon shattered into little bits : 
and so the power ot Venice, s> mbohsed by a long succession of 
Doges, has crumbled to nothingness,) Whefe they dweli^ 
namely, the ducal palace which like the Church of St. Mark is 

one ol the architectural glories of the world. The fageavt 

itusi — the pomp and outer splendour of their power. 

Their splendid trust — the great power which was committed 

it) their chaige as it w’cte. Iheir sceptre broken stranger — 

'rhe [lower once wielded by Venice has passed into the hands of 
foreigners. Portign aspects — the laces ot the foreign masters of 
Venice. Foreign a pats.. .. inf hr ah — toieign faces w'hich 
remind hei constantly of her present ‘'Orvilude. —keeps 

under subjection. Have flung lovely walls — ha-ve cast a 

shadow ol gloom over the beautiful halls of Venice. .r. 

Stamsa 16— 17* ^^h(.n the Jiower of Vlhen> was bioken and humi- 

liiUed at S)ia(u>t, tin. chanu of Athenian j>u<uy gained fuedom foi her 
(aj)tivc sons : so your lo\e of Tdsbo ought to have pic^civcd )oii from sJaveiy. 

The fall o( Wince is shanuful to the nations, m 'St oJ all lo England 

When Alliens referring to the unlucky Syracusan ex- 
pedition which was undertaken at the instigation of the butcher 
(]leon and placed under the incompetent leade:sluD-Qf Nicps. 

Fettered thousands^ , , . . when th ousands of Ath^ ians 
were enslaved as the result of the war. 

Redemption muse — Salvation foi these fettered thousands 

came in the shape of Athenian poetry. N. B. (The statement is 
too general. Plutarch only tells us that some Athenian captives 
procured their freedom by reciting passages from Euripides. It 
IS to be remembered that of the three grea’ Greek tragic poets, 
Eunpides, though little honoured at Athens, was held in high 
affection by the people of Magna Graecia. i. e., the larger Greek 
Empire beyond the seas. — A story similar to that touched upon 
by Byron here forms the prologue of Browning’s beautiful poem, 
“Balaustion’s Adventui€. ’ 

only ransoni — i. e. the only ransom of these lettered 
thousands. Her voice after — These enslaved thousands 
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coaid pay no ransom m money ; but the poetry of Ay:iL‘ns acted 
as their ransom and freed them from slavery. The tragic hy^nn — 
passages from the tragedy of Euripides. 

The overmastered victor — the victor who has been completely 
subdued by the charm of poetry. His idle scimitai' — The sword 
which lias been rusting uselessly in his belt stirred up of itself as 
it were. In other words, it rent assunder their chains. Thank 

the hard strains — thank the poet and liis verse foi their 

freedom. 

Stanza 17 * Thus Venice etc. — The poet applies the .ilory of 
Plutarch in the case of Venice : — ‘even if you had no otliei claim 
upon the affection and gratitude of the world, even then our love 
of the great poetry of Tasso ought to have procured freedom for 
you, just as love of IDuripides procured freedom for the Greek 
prisoneis’. 

No stronger claim — namely, claim u[)on the gratitude and 
reverence of the world. Thy proud historic deeds — specially, your 
great exertions against the power of the Oltomite. The Bard 
divine — referring to Tasso The choral memory — the h^ve with 
which you chanted verses from the work of Tasso. Should have 
cut., T.,, tyrants — should have saved you from your present state 
of slavery. Is shameful to the jiaiions — is a cause of disgrace to 
the nations. ( The nations of Europe ought to oe ashamed that 
they have allowed you to sink into servitude,) 

Most of all, Allnon — AU the nations (jught to be ashamed, 
chiefly, England, Why ? Because, England, a sea powder herself, 
ought to have felt for the decay of another sea power. The Ocean 
^/ueen — i. e. England, on account of lier great naval supremacy. 
Ocean's children — namely, mariiime states like Venice. 7^4^ watery 
wall — the bulwark of protection for which the sea servos you. 

In the fall wall — Do not think that you ajt invincible ; if 

Venice fell inspite of her maritime power, then you also may fall. 

StftllZai 18. Venice was dear to me from Ijoyhnod ; and the t;cnius of 
-Otway, Shakespeare etc. rendered her image dearer still. 

Fairy city — city of enchantment, of magic beauty and glory. 

She to me /;tfar/—*she possessed a sort of romantic charm for 

me. ,Pfjov the sojourn — to me she appeared as the home of 
delight. Of wealth the mart — the market place of the world's 
wealth. Otway — in his ‘Venice Preserved.’ Shakespeare — in 
^Othello’ and ‘Merchant of Venice’. Radcliffe Radclifljp in 

her novel of ‘the Mysteries of Udoipho,’ 
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Stamped me — The image of Venice became more deeply 

engraved upon my heart because of her association with these 
great materpieces of literature. Even even in her present 
condition of abject humiliation. Found her thus — i. e. thus 
humiliated and oppressed. We did not part — I did not entirely 
lose my love for her. % 

N. B. My first impression of Venice was that it was a seat 
of wealth, beauty and happiness. No doubt, the real image 
proved far otherwise ; but even so I did not lose all my old love 
for her. Nay perhaps, she appealed more strongly to me in her 
distress and humiliation. 

. StaUZai 19 - Even now there is food enough for eye and mind in Venice 
and some of the happiest hours of my life have been spent here. 

I can repeople etc — i. e. repeople the desolate Venice of the 

•present day with recollections of the past. Of the present 

enough f/r—Expl. Even in the Venice of the present day there is 
food enough for the eye, and spirit ; — food for the eye in the moving 
and many-coloured flow of her life, food for the mind and spirit 
in the contrast between her past splendour and present decay. 
Meditation chastened down — a spirit humbled and sobered by 
gazing upon the swift vicissitudes of human fate. 

And more sought — (Connect with the previous line* 

Even now, there is food enough here for the eye and mind — 
ampler food than I thought I would be able to find Of the 

happiest moments caught — Some of the happiest hours of my 

life have derived their happiness from thee. (The poet pictures 
life as a piece of many-coloured texture ; and he says that some of 
the most brightly coloured strands of this texture have derived 
their brightness from Venice.) Some feelings — ^i. e. some feelings 
of joy and happiness. Cannot benumb — cannot altogether deaden 
and paralyse. There are some feelings etc — 1 here ' are some 
feelings of joy wHich neither time nor misery can efface from the 
nund. Mine—\, e. my heart. 

Stanzas 2o 24. 

Another digression but in a better style lhan the preceding 
one. ‘There. are some feelings’, the poet has said, ‘which cannot 
be entirely crushed even by suffering.’ And this leads him to 
muse on suffering and its effect on the mind. 

20- [Tht^: fir tree will grow on the hardest and “Imrre^iest soil ; 
so .the human mind may grow and fiourisheven in the midst of sufi'ering.) 
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* Tkt ianntn — Byron speaks of it as a species of Alpine fir ; 

but it is the German name for fir-trees generally. Least sheltered 
—viz. least protected against the rude buffeting Of winds. 
Nought below of nothing^ in the nature of soil. Eddying 
whirlwinds. 

the rude buffeting of Alpine whirlwinds.* 
•(An instance of transferred epithet.) Lrom their nature etc — The 
fir-tree, from its very nature, will grow best on hard and barren 
rocks where there is nothing in the nature of soil from which 
to draw sap. Yet — though there is no soil from which the tree* 
can‘gather sap. Springs the trunk — the stem rises straight and 
tall. 

easily withstands ; defies. Till its height came--- 

The tree grows tall and lusty, till from its height and girth, it 
seems well worthy of the majestic bosom from which it springs 

Bleak — desolate, barren. Iht mind same — As the fir tree 

flourishes lustily even from the bosom of bleak and barren rocks 
so the mind may grow strong and vigorous even in the midst of 
sufferHig and misery. 

StttZUSa (The poet continues in the same strain^) Even the brute 
beasts bear their suffering in silence. Cannot man do the same, seeing that 
all suffering is temporary ? 

Existence may he borne — Life may be endured, i. e. endured 

even inspite of misery. The deep root bosom — Life, a life of 

suffering, may strike its roots deep even in bare and desolate, 
bosom In other words, life may survive even though the heart is 
withered and barren. 

Bare~~-t, e. empty of all joy and happiness. Mute — silent, 

uncomplaining. Dies in silence — i. e. without whining about its 

suflfering. Not bestowed be — The example of the wolf and the 

camel should not be without profit. Things mood — mean 

and savage creatures. 

t 

Shrink hot’-^'u e. do not flinch from the prospect of suffering 
Of nobler clay — are made of nobler elements than they. Temper 
it — it i. e, our clay. May temper it to bear^^^ may so temper 
our clay, i, e. introduce such a stiffening element in our composi- 
tion as to ebable it to bear. It is day — We may temper our flay, 
to bear suffering’— all the more, when we know that all. suffering 
can be but temporary. 
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StftSUBft 22* Suffering kills or is killed : in any case, there is an end to 
it. — Some perish ; some resume the broken thread of their past life ; while * 
some seek compensation in toil, war, religion. 

Doth desifoy — kills the sufferer because of its keenness and 
intensity. Is destroyed — viz. is deliberately suppressed by the 

sufferer. In each event — in any case. With hope rebuoyed — 

Jifted up and inspired with hope. Rtplenished’-^?^\^d. again. . 

Return came — take up again ; the broken thread of their ,, 

life. 

Weave their web again — once again pursue the even tenour 
■of their life. Their web * — the complex texture of their existence. 
With like intent^^mih similar object, i. e. with the object of 
following life again. Bowed and bent — crushed beneath the load 
of their misery. Wax gray and grow old beneath the 

burden of their sorrows. 

Withering — fading and decaying. Ere their time — prema- 
turely, The reed — the feeble support upon which they leant for 
comfort. (The support upen which they leant for ,comfoit 
fails them : and they also perish with ir.) Devoiiofu — religion. 
Seek devotion — turn to religion for comfort and consolation. Good 
or evil — i, e. seek good or evil ; seek to drown their sorrows 
either in the pursuit of beneficence or in the pursuit of evil. 

According chmb — according as they are fitted by nature to 

rise high or sink low. N. B. If they are formed to rise high, 
they seek to drown their sorrows in good : otherwise, they seek to 
forget their misery in a career of crime. 

StaXLZft 23* But the old grief does not wholly periijh ; ever and anon it 
returns to the memory and strikes a responsive chord in the electric chain of 
consciousness. 

N. B. Grief, the poet has said, is temporary : it kills itself 
or kills the sufferer. But here the poet suggests a doubt— is it 
ever wholly killed ? 

Of grtejs subbued — i. e. of griefs which seem to have been 
subdued. A token — a reminder. * 

Like a scorpion' s sting — bitter and painful like a sc^^rpion’s 

sting. Blit ever and anon Expb Even when we think 

that our griefs have been finally mastered, ever and anon a hitter 
pavg shoots through the heart and reminds us of thei-r presence. 
^arce seen etc — The cause of the pain is hardly understood but it 
is bitter all the same. Slight withal etc — Expl. The causes 
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which bring back past sorrows to the mind may be extremely 
slight — the beauty of springtide, of a summer evening or of a 
flower or the voice of wind and wave or a casual note of music. 
The weight etc — viz. the burden of past sorrow — a burden which 
it would like for ever to forget. 

Which shall wound darkly hound — ExpL Slight things 

•—a tone of music, a flower or the voice of wind and wave — may 
bring back the whole burden of past sorrows to the mind. How ? 
viz. by association of ideas. — They may set vibrating the mystic 
chain of memories and associations by which we are bound and 
thus bring back past suffering to the mind. Darkly — mysterious- 
ly : in an inexplicable way. The electric chain etc — viz. that 
mystic chain of memories and associations by which we are 
surrounded and which go to make up the complex web of our 
existence. 

Stanza 24. How and why it does so, we do not know ; hut of the 
c'ttect we are acutely conscious. 

How and why-—v\z. how and why the old grief recurs to the 

mind. *Nor can trace renewed etc — Expl. We feel the shock 

of the lightning but cannot trace it to its home in the cloud*; ; 
in other words, we feel the shock of recurring grief in the mind : 
hut why it resurges from its grave in the past, we cannot tell. 

^ Nor can efface behind^(T\\^ figure of the lightning is 

continued.) We cannot trace the lightning to its home ; but 
neither cap we wipe out its blighting and blackening effects. Iq 
other words, we cannot forget the ravaging pangs of grief, 

Which out of things familiar bind — Connect with what 

the poet has said in the last lines of the preceding stanza, '[’here 
he spoke of slight things as reviving past griefs in the mind ; and 
here he returns to the same idea. Expl, — There is some bidden 
trick of the mind, which, even out of familiar and undesigned 
things, can call up the spectres of the past even when we think of 
them the least. 

Things /awi/far— ordinary, every-day sights and sounds, such 
as note cf music, summer’s eve, spring etc. Things undesigned 
— things which are neither calculated nor intended to bring up 
the spectres of the past before the mind* Tht spectres — memory 
images of fri&nds, relations and lovers dead, lost or estranged. 
^^fiecfres ^/wrf^spectres which will rise to the mind which 
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cannot be kept back by any necromantic spell—* spectres which 
defy the power of exorcism. • 

Exorcism — the act of laying ghosts. (There is no ghostly 
spell or trick, no magic-formula or charm, which can forbid the 
spectres of the past to intrude from the mind.) Anew-^comy^Qt 
with ‘calls up to view.* Too many^y\z, too many for our comfort 
Yet how few — viz. for purposes of consolation. 

• 

Too many .few — ExpL The spectres which rise to the 

consciousness are too many and yet too few. They are too many 
in this that they disturb our rest and trouble our memory, yet too 
few to bring any real comfort or solace to the mind. ( — Images 
of the past come crowding to the memory : yet perhaps that one 
image is missing which we would give all the rest of the world 
to see.) 

Stanzas 25 29. 

The poet calls back his mind deliberately from the strain of 
moralizing into which it has drifted and once more sets it to the 
work at hand. “My task*', he says, “is to moralize on decay.*’ 
And then, after a reference to Italy, great even in ruin, he glances 
off to a description of sunset and even-fall over ‘blue Friuli’s 
mountains,* 


Stft&sa 25’ Italy, once the mightiest, is still the loveliest of lands— 
the master-mould from which nature has created all that is free, heroic, brave 
and beautiful. 


My soul wanders — I am losing myself in digressions. N. B. 
This is one of the tricks which Byron frequently employs in 
order to pass on from one branch of his subject to another. I 
demand it back^l want to focus the whole strength of my mind 
upon one object viz. to meditate upon the ruins of artrient Italy. 
A ruin eU—'l am a ruin myself' — rejerrine to the wreric 
des olation oL biaitfe ; ‘and I want to sfand and meditate 


To track... greaine5S-~-to XidLCQ the cornet of forgotten great- 
ness ; to go over the sites of vanished splendour. ‘Italy*, says the 
poet, ‘is strewn with the wrecks of forgotten greatness ; and I wish 
to go over the whole of this ground. A land^\ e. ,the land of 

rtaly In iiLjits„Anqieni 

^pire.. 
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^ Is the lavelUsi^iht contrast is between what was and what 

Italy was the greatest and she is even now the loveliest of 
all lands. Must ever be — must always continue to be. Tht 
master-mould etc^--^ model and pattern of all excellence ; the 
mould from which Nature has cast all types of beauty, bravery 
and strength. Whirein were cast etc-^Hht metaphor of ‘casting 
AS from a mould* is kept t%) : — who^ jire brave, beautiful or 
heroic have been cast from the^^yld of It^’7 ’ 

StaXLBa 20 - Home was a republic of kings. When she was great, 
Italy reflected her grandeur : but even now, Italy is the garden of the 
world. 

The common wealth of kings etc — rJ. B. The constructionjis 
slightly mixed up — The Romans formed a Commonwealth of 
kings. — In other words, Rome was a republic of which the citizens 
were kings. And even since etc — There is a gap in the develop- 
ment of thought. ‘Italy of course was great when Rome was great 
but she is lovely even now when Rome was decayed. Even 
since — i. e. even after the decaydence of Rome. The garden of 

the world — one of the loveliest spots on earth. The home 

Ahe home of the bestjLrtistmj^reasuresjDnhe wqrl^d. The 
nature can gw?, " alt ' tfiaT art can 
produce— find their home and shelter here.’ ^ 

Even desert — even now when you have been reduced to 

a desert, when you have been shorn of all your glory. Thy very 
weeds etc — (Weeds are always associated with desolation) — Even 
the weeds which climb upon your ruins are beautiful. Iky waste 

fertility — (The passage must not be taken literally.) Even 

'in your decay yoi^are greater jthan other lands in their height of 
pro^erlty. TJCy wreck a you affe glofiOUS ’ ^Wn " Tn your 

ruin. Immaculate — pure, stainless. Thy ruin defaced-^Eytn 

'in your ruin there is a charm that cannot be pointed. 

• StiABi 27 * Sun-set and moon-rise at Venice. — In the west the sky 
is a molten mass of all colours of the rainbow, while in the East, Dian’s 
crescent shows pale and gent]^. 

Divides the -^divides the empire of the sky- A sea of 
glory — referring to the molten mass of colours which glows along 

the western sky at the hour of sunset. The Alpine height. 

mountains — the summits of the Julian Alps. (An awkwarjl 
t^eriphrasis.)—This is a chain of mountains rising from behina 
Trieste and stretching out in a wide semicircle to Verona in 
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the west. — It is the western section of the range which Byroo 
has ill view — though Friuli, from which he has taken the name 

of the mountain, is to the N. E. of Venice. A sea mountains 

— Expl ^oo^p/ glorious light,jg^pured^jilQug..the 

^ e J ulian and rolls andj^gaves^ like a sea of vivid .colQm:s. 

0/ a/i colours west — Expl IJeaven seems to shine with^ 

the glow of all colours— colours that have fused together sc* 
as to form a vast rainbow gleaming with iridiscent hues. Where 

the day where each day dies and becomes merged, 

as it were, in that eternity of days which forms the past. Meek 
Dianas crest — the gentle crescent of the moon. Through ike^ 
azure afr— over the azure sky. An island of the serene 
and peaceful like one of these islands in which the Greeks 
pictured all noble spirits as living. 

Stanza 29 — SO* ^ay and night seem contending for mastery till nature 
asserts her sway and ‘all is gray.’ The purple glow on Brenta’s stream passes 
through a swift succession of changes like the dolphin swiftly changing it> 
hues at the hour of death, 

At her side — i.e at the side of the moon. Bui still yon sunny 
sea etc . — But though the moon has risen yet the sun seems loth 
to depart ; it still fills the sky with the trail of its departing 
glory. Yon sunny sea — the sea of light that the sun-set has left 
in its track. Heaves rolls 

of colours. Remains tioaiin a^masa 

colour'. The far Rhcetian hill — referring not so much to Friuli’s 
mountains as to the loftier peaks looming up from beyond. , 

As day were — as if Day and Night were contending for 

mastery as to who should reign over the sky. Reclaimed her 
reasserted her power and gave the victory , to night. 
Gently dows.,„..Bnnta etc . — Paraphrase* *Gently flows the 
Brenta — which is deep dyed where the colours of the sky instil 
into her a purple glow as of the rose — a ros^ tbati floats upon 
the stream and is mirrored within it and wl^iclv ’being Jilled 
with the face of the heavens, shines r^iantly.’r- There is, some 
confusion of thought in this passage. The ‘rose’ that floats 
npon the stream is caused by the reflection ot the colours of 
the sky ; and so there is little point in saying further that it 
‘glows filled wkh the face of heaven.* — But the idea in any 
case is clear. The glowing colours of sky are reflected on the 
bosom of the stream and touch her as with the deep crimson 
hue of a rose.’ 
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Deep-dyed^ — dyed a deep, crimson colour. Where there hues 
etc. — connect with ‘deep-dyed.’ Xb® Brenta is dyed a deej?* 
crimson whe re it h as cauglit the colours Vheir 

ite?r^tfe TOes^^ sky, of sunset andTof clouds. Instil 

rose — The hues of the sky, being reflected on the sky, toucti 
her with the deep crimson colour as of a fragrant, newborn rose 
{Odorous is an instance of transferred epithet ; it is not the 
purple that is odorous but the rose.) floats. Glassed^ 

being mirrored on the clear surface of the water. . • 

Stanza 29. Which... waters, Hxpl. Heaven from above 
pours down its glory upon the waters and fills them with its 
splendour. lilted with the face of Grammatically 'it 

agrees with ‘rose.* But so far as sense is concerned, would it 
not be better to take it with ‘stream’? 

All its hues — all the colours of the sky. Their diffuse — 

spread their enchanting beauty upon the waters. A paler shadow 
— in place of the sea of light spoken of above. A paler shadow 

mountains — The brilliant colours of sun-set gradually fade 

into hueless gray. Parting day g<isps away — Expl. Ay 

tl^e£ddpliiu. passes ihr,oug^ succession of brilliant hues* 

at the hour of its death, so parting day passes thrpiigh a quick- 
chatigiijg. variety o( .colours ereitiies. 

Each pang — each death-pang. As it gasps away — as it 
approaches death. The last etc, — each succeeding wave of colour 
seeming to be brighter than the preceding one. All is gray — 
In the case of the dolphin it would be the grayness of death 
while in the case of day, it is grayness of twilight. 

Stanzas 30—34. 

Passing inland, westward fiom Venice, the poet comes to 
Arqua, with its undying memories of Petrarch. 

Stanza 30. Arqua contains the tomb of Petrarch ; and lovers of Song 
repair thither as the pilgrims of his genius. 

Argua-^2L viilf)ge among the Euganean hills, situated a few 
miles from Padua. Petrarch spent here the latter years of his 
life »and was buried in the village-church. Laura's lover — 
Petrarch was a contemporary of Boccaccio . and next after Dante, 
these two are regarded as the fathers ^ of I^atin Literature. 
Who L*aura was we have little means of knowing ; but shejseems 
to have been a lady of Avignon. 
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Sarcophagus — generally, fen empty shell of p The 

actual tomb of Petrarch was inside the cfiiurch, while outside, in 
the open air, was a sarcophagus standing upon four pillasters. 
His weli-sung woes — the lover’s woes of which he sang so 
gracefully in verse. The pilgrims of hh genius — people who 
come to pay worship at his shrine. To raise a language — to 
raise the Tuscan dialect to the dignity of a language. (Of course 
it was Dante who did this chiefly ; but both Petrarch and Bocca- 
ccio may legitimately claim a share in the glory. J 

rescue. His land reclaim etc. — connect with ‘he 
arose.’ — ‘He was born (i) to raise a language and (2) to reclaim 
his land from the oppression of barbaric foes. — The reference 
i^ to his passionate odes addressed to Rienzi and the Italian 

npbles. Watering the tree ,fame^ei feeble and most artificial 

line. Expl. ‘ He became fam o PS by . watering the laurel (‘the 
treg.Jhfet_ bears dtcV) with his melodious, laments.’ In other 
words, his reputation was fostered by his lamentation oyeTXaiira- 

31* Tt^wiilrTthis mountain -village that Petrarch spent the 
latter days of his life : and the people take pride in showing relics of the 
poet to strangers, 

0 Keep his preserve his tomb. Where,,. yearS’^^Vtxt 

he spent the last years of his life, Hts mansion etc, — the place 

where Petrarch dwelt and has his tomb. It is their pride 

/raw— They take pride in showing these things ; and let it 
be counted to tbeir glory that they do so. More accordanY.^^.^, 
strain — more in harmony with the character of his verse. A 
pyramid — a gorgeous mausoleum. 

His monumental Jane — his sepulchre. {Fane properly 
means temple,) Such as raise. „fane-~-'E,x^\, These relics, 
because they are so plain and simple, seem more suitable^ 16 his 
yefsQ than a more pretentious memorial would have been.* 

Staaca 32. The soft, quiet village is just of the kind that is suited 
to people who ‘have felt their mortality* and who find ‘sufficient holiday’ in 
the bright .sunshine and by the brawling brook, 

N. B. The student will notice that this stanta overflows 
into the next, just as that in its turn overflows into the next one 
still. — No doubt this points to growth of the poet’s thought in 
intensity and volume and greater maturity of poetic skill ; bfit at 
the same time it gives room for slip-shod writing also. 

Is one complexion^is just of that kind. Alio^have... 

mortatay^vrho have become i conscious of the transitoriness of 
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mortal things ; who have listened to the foot-fall of approaching 

, death From de,cayed--tx^m the mire of disappointed hopes. 

In the deep There is a tautology involved in the tine 

It means — ‘in the deep shadow of a hill’s shade.' 

N. B. Byron's idea can be thus brought out. The village 
in which Petrarch dwelt is just of the kind which suits people — 
(t) who have felt their mortality, or (2) who have sought a 
refuge for disappointed hope in a green hill’s shade — hill that’ 
shows a distant prospect cities but can allure no farther-; 
or (3) who find suffiaent holiday in a bright sun &c. 

Which s flows Jurther — ‘A vision of distant cities can be. 

obtained from the hill. But this vision is now displayed in vain 
for it no longer has any charm or temptation for the man * The. 
ray of a bright standing for beauty of nature generally. 

Stanza 33- The hours spent in such solitary places nuay seem idle 
but are not without their moral.— -If society teaches us to live, solitude 
teaches us to die. 

Developing the mountain &c — Connect with ‘the ray of a 
bright sun’ in the preceding stanza ‘The sunlight brings out 
into clearer relief and beauty the mountains, leaves etc. and 
shines on the brawling brook. Brawling — babbling ; idly chatter- 
ing as it flows. Where-by — by the banks of which. Sauntering — 
Ig7 i1y fl nwin g. Calm Iangour—gtTiX\^ indolence. 

Whereby ‘The hours spent by the brook -side 

flow with a sort of lazy indolence and are pure and serene like 
the current oT the brook itself.' Which-^conh^i with ‘languor.' 

Though morality — This sort of lazy indolence may seem 

entirely unprofitable but is not without its uses. 

If, /ive—\i society teaches us how to mix with oiir fellow- 

men, How to die — how to fit ourselves for death, how to meet 
death in a proper spirit. Hollow — deceptive, treacherous. It 

hath strive — Expl. Here, in solitude, man can derive no 

comfort from his own vanity or from the praise of flatterers ; here 
he is face to face wij;h himself and thus must settle his 
account with him 

StftlUSft 3^- h face to face with God or with those demons 

which feed upon melancholy bosoms. 

N. B. In the preceding stanza Byron has said that in 
solitude man is face to face with God. Here he qualifies his 
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assertion and adds ‘or with demons' — those demons who make 
their favourite home in the heart of melancholy persons 

Wifi A demons— \ e. demons of despair. Who impair 

thoughts— 2Xi6. fill the mind with evil thoughts and gloomy fore- 
bodings. Melanchoh bosoms — persons of a melancholy disposi- 
tion. (In the following lines Byron explains what he means. He 
is thinking of persons. 

(i) who are of a gloomy disposition- even from their child- 
hood ; (2) who love to live in the midst of gloom and melancholy; 
(5) who think themselves predestined to a life of eternal suffering.) 
.Moody texture— complexion. Deeming — thinking, Pt - 

destined away ' — foredoomed to live a life of eternal misery. 

‘Not of. away—r\oi of transitory,' slibrtlived pangs but of 

eternal misery. 

Making the sun etc . — in other words making a very hell of 
life. (Connect with ‘demons’ in the first line. It is these demons 
of despair, says the poet, who make everything frightful and evil 
to our senses and imagination — so that the sun seems like , blood, 
the earth looks black and gloomy like the tomb, the idea of death 
is like a nightmare and hell too awful to think of.) 

The earth a tomb —To men who have to strive with these 
demons of despair the earth appears gloomy like the tomb. 

The tomb a hell—xh^ tomb seems a place of fearful torment 

like Hell itself. Murkier— Hell Hell is 

dark enough by itself ; but to these men"of diseased imagination 
it seems darker still. 


Stanza 35-'4i- 

From Arqua Byron passes on to Ferrara, once the seat of the 
Ducal house of Este and replete with memories of Tasso and 
Petrarch. 

Stanza 36- The grass-grown streets of Ferrara seem like a curse upon 
the antique brood of Este who were once the petty grants of the place, 

Ferrara — a city 1 2 miles sopth of Padua on the way to 
Florence. It long remained under the sway of the Este family 
but was finally annexed to the papal dominions in 1597. 

» Gtassrgromn streets — indicating the desolation which had 
come over the city. Was not solitude-^ym not meant for 
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solitude. The streets are so wide, and symmetrical that they 
must have been ipeant for a large and busy population. 

In thy wide sovereigns — Expl. The wide and desolate 

streets of the city seem like a curse upon the former sovereigns 
of the state. It seems as if the desolation of the city is a 
judgment upon the iniquities of her former sovereigns. 

The antique brood of Este — Mark the accent of fierce con- 
tempt in the expression* ‘The ancient house of Este which long 
held sovereignty in this portion of Lombardy/ Made good its 
strength — maintained and exercised their power. 

JVas of yore worn hejore^'Y\ift Estes were the sovereigns 

of Ferrara and they patronised or tyrannised over Tasso and 
Ariosto just as the mood prompted them to do. Changpig 
mood— - csipnclous whim Petty power— ptitq and therefore 
capricious. As the changing mood—Tht Estes like all petty 
possessors of arbitrary power were capricious in their favour! 
Thy acted from no rational motive ; and so, in their treatment of 
Tasso and Ariosto, they were tyrants or patrons just according to 
she whim of the hour. Those who wer e^.,.,.bef or e—iho^t who 
inherited the poetic fame of Dante, viz. Tasso and Ariosto. The 
wreath— viz the wreath of poetic fame. 

N. B. In this and the following stanza Byron accepts the 
the common tradition that Tasso had fallen hopelessly in love 
with the princess Leonora D’Este and that as penalty for this he 
was cruelly put into a mad house by Alfonso II., Duke of Ferrara. 
But there is nothing in history to support this view Rather, 
Alfonso, if anything, was exceedingly gentle and forbearing to- 
wards the poet ; and it was only after repeated provocations that 
he was sent into the mad -house of St. Anna in 1579. There also 
his treatment was anytliing but cruel or harsh. He received 
spacious apartments and was permitted to see his friends freely and 
to converse freely with them. The fact rather is that Tasso 
realy became affected with a ^ievous mental malady sometime 
about 1575, andiie never shook it off completely in his life. He 
was released from the mad-house in 1586 but his restlessness did 
not leave him,and he wandered about from city to city dying in 
1595 in the convent of St. Onofrio. 

Torquato Tasso — (1544-1595) — one of the most brilliant and 
unfortunate figures in the history of Italian Born of a 

noble family he early acquired the fame of a In 1571, he 
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entered the service of Alfonso D'Este, Duke of Ferrara, and 
shortly after completed his famous work, Gerusalemme Liberia, 

StUza 30« Tasso is at once the glory and the shame of the Este family. 
They herded him with maniacs but could not quench the glory of his mind. 

. Their he comp se d hi^s greatest TOrk w hile a 

cou rtier in their sende e. J l^wg^T!>ec£ms^”o!^^^ 
U^^atmen t But as we have "said beforep‘tliefS“Wi& 

nodiing pSicula^^ shameful in the conduct of the Duke towards 
T^o. The poet’s conduct exceeded the limits of human patience ; 
nor Is there any truth in the story that he fell violently in love 
with princess Leonora of Este. In fact love had little to do with 
his .malady. 

His the mad-house in which he was confined; the 
asylum of St. Anna. And then survey etc—i. e spid y the ^c on- 
trast ge,njng oLdjic ,ppet amdjtlw.txcaijgQiej^ 

How dearly .fame — what a pric^he had to pay for his poetic 

'glory. 

N. B, The poet impUes that imprisonment in a mad hous© 
was the price wItoE Tasso pay. . for, his |;lory ; perhaps -He 
tMlSk^ ThlfTfietortu^^^ mad ’house inspired his poerry. Bu., 
there are two things against this pretty theory : ( i ) Tasso’s 
best poetic work had been accomplished before he went to the 
mad-house. ( 2 ) His imprisonment had nothing to do with his 
poetry ; it was the natural penalty for repeated outbreaks of 
violence. 

Affonso — Alfonso II. last duke of Ferrara, The miser ahU 
There is hardly any justification for this title. Alfonso 
was ajs much or as little of a tyrant as any of the petiy princelings 
of Italy in his time : but there was nothirlg very tyrannous in his 
conduct towards Tasso. Could not quell elc. —could not subdue 
the genius of the poet 

The miserable de^pai plunged iV— Jbe . wjetched-^Jtyrant 

sought to quenchithe fire of the poet's genius by„hCT<\ih4 him w|b- 
f^inmateLof-41 mad-tiOttsc ; but he did not succ^lcLit Glory 
,7^,, away — ^Immortal glory became the portion ctf the poet and 
thus removed the indignity which was sou^t to be thrown upon 
his name. The clouds — the reproach which was sought to Be 
fastened upon him viz the disgrace of being road 

StMiZa 3?. Endless glory is the portion of Tasso, while Alfonso, 
Tasso’s opivessor, would deservedly sink into oblivion but that his name is 
connected with the poet. 
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IVAile thine your name would soon be forgotten 

but that it is linked up with that of the poet. receptacle. 

Would rot etc — would perish and be forgotten. Would rot 

nothing — Expl. Your name would perish and you would be 
gathered into that nameless dust to which all the ancestors of 
your boasted family have been reduced ; in other words, you would 
be forgotten just as all your ancestors have been forgotten. 

But the time 5r^r«~your connection with Tasso bids ys 

think of you though we think of you with scorn. How thy ducal 
pageants,.. you-^As we think of the contrast between him and you, 
how mean and wretched you appear 1 Thy ducal pageants — -Jthe 
pomp and pageant which surrounded you. How.^Jhee — ‘how they 
fall away from you.’ If ...born*— Ki you had been born in a humbler 

sphere of life. Him mourn — him over whom you tyrannized 

i. e. Tasso. 

Stanza 38- The poet still harps upon the contrasted fete of the Duke* 
and the p^iel. 

A more splendid trough— ixom which to feed {Trough is^ 2i 

of shallow vessel iiu yhich cattle are gi.veatheirjb^) J^de 
wider stret^ of cesspool in which to wallow. N. B. You 
were like the beasts^,.oLlhe fidd.i, only 

erreuS than they. Furrowed— with 

pain. 

He with a glory etc . — Expl You were like the beasts of 
the field ; while he— a halo of glory shone round his brow and 
shines there si ill, dazzling the eyes of his foes — such foes as the 
Della Cruscan quire or the French critic, Boileau, who coula not 
bear that others should write lypre glorious verse than the miser- 
able poetry of his own country. 

Emanated then and dazzles now — There is hardly any con- 
trast between ‘emanated’ and ‘dazzles’ though a contrast seems to 
be intended— ‘The glory which then (i. e. in his own day) issued 
from the poetry of Tasso now fairly dazzles i. e. shines with excee- 
ding splendonr.’ 

The Cruscan quire — Byron seems to think (and Mr. Tozer 
says in his note) that it was the Academy della Crusca ,pf Floren- 
pe.wbidi ppndejcnnetfthe work of Tasso. But it seems rather that 
It was only two members of the Academy who published a ;3amphlet 
bitterly condemning his style. (This was in 1585.) 
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Boileau etc. — This was the French poet and critic who 

laid down the law in all literary matters in the early part of the 
1 8th century and whose influence, through Pope and Johnson, 
was not without considerable effect upon the development of 
English Literature.-*-In his 9th satire, Boileau speaks of the 
‘clinking* of Tasso’s verse— a remark which, as Byron justly 
retorts, would more apply to the mechanical jingle of French 
poetry. 

Could alloiv — could afford to praise. Could allow no strain 
— could not afford to praise any poetry. Shamed — i. e. put to 
shame. His country's creaking lyre — the harsh, mechanical music 
of French poetry. Thut whetstone .. ..teeth— 2, music which sets 
the teeth on edge. 

• Monotony in wire — referring to the metallic gingling of 
French poetry. 

SftHZft 39. In life Tasso was ihe mark of many injuries but was not 
'Vanquished by them. Of poets there is nr* end ; iiul many of thorn combined 
would not produce one Tasso, 

Peace shade — Let the shade of the injured poet rest i-n 

peace, ( Injured shade U an instance of transferred epithet.) 

'Twas his wm— Expl. In-life he w^ the pbjeqt of 

injury and oppression ; ax^i^ft^r d^th his rnemory has bqen the 
maxklJ?T,.crugllsk^ But he was vanquished by neither : — 
wrong aimed her cruellest arrows at him but missed 

Victor song — p ogt unequall fixiia-HBedem. times. Brings 

millions — produces milHohs of human beings 

Jdotv long think — New generations may go on from year 

to year ; and yet the whole of them combined will not be able to 
produce one poet like Tasso ' 

Though all in one Swt — ‘Though the rays of many stars 

were focussed into one yet they would not equal the brightness 
of the Sun.’ In other words, the combined intellect of many 
generations of human beings would no*^ produce one poet like 
Tasso. 

stanza 40. Great as Tasso was, he was equalled by two others— 
Dante and Ariosto, ' 

N. B. Ariosto no doubt was great — greater even as a man 
than as a poet ; but to bracket him^with Dante argues a dapse 
from By fbn’s habitual sanity of literary criticism. 
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Tk? Bard of Hell — Dante, a Florentine of Florentines and 
•the greatest poet of Italy. Inferno or Hellh the first part of his 
Divine Comedy and hence he is called here the bard of hell. 

The hat d of chivalry — Ariosto so called because his great 
work, Orlando Furioso, is a romance of chivalry. The Tuscan 
father — Dante, so called because he was the founder of the 
modern Italian Literature. Not unequal— to Dante, The 
'southern Byron repeats this compliment by inversion two^ 

lines below and repeated it again when dedicating Cain to Sir 
Walter. 

The southern Scott — The Sir Walter of Italy — so called for 
Ariosto wrote of knights, squires and dames just as Scott did. 

The ministret etc — the poet who created a new species of 
poetry —the poetry ol romance and, chivalry— bj the po wcr ' of 
his genius. 

Romance— high and heroic adventures in which knights 
engaged 

^tanza 41. The laurel which crowned Arioslo’s Imsl was rent by 
lightning, hut the laurel wreath of glory can never fade from his brow, 

Jhe li<fhtning rent etc — This refers to an actual fact. ‘Before 
the remains were transferred from the Benedictine church to the 
library of Ferrara, his bust was struck by lightning ; and a crown 
of iron laurels which surmounted it melted away.' 

Laurels mimicked leaves — leaves imitating the laurel. 

Nor 7va^ the ominous element etc — Expl. The true wreath 
of glory that crowns a poet's brow can hever fade ; and a false 
and mimic crown can only disgrace it. Hence it was but just 
that the lightning should destroy this false crown. 

The ominous element — the lightning whose stroke seemed so 

ominous. The true laurel wreath cleaves — No earthly thunder 

can rend in two the poet's true crown of glory. Fondly — 
foolishly. If fondly^superstitious etc — if there are superstitious 
people who are disposed to attach any significance to this 
portent 

That the lightning etc — This was the old Roman idea, fSo 
Ryton Answers superstition by superstition)— If superstitious 
people think it ominous that the laurel wreath on Ariosto's# brow 
should be struck by lightning, let them remember that lightulng 
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is also said to sanctify whatever it touches. So the bust of the .. 
poet is doubly sacred now. 

Stanzas 42 to 47. 

Before passing on to Florence and Rome the poet pauses 
and muses generally on the beauty and decadence of Italy— 
beauty and decadence which seem to be closely connected. 

Stanza 42> Italy has the fatal gift of beauty — gift which to her has 
been a dowery of endless misfortunes. Would that she had been less lovely 
but more powerful ! 

N. B. As Byron himself tells us, this and the following 
stanza are a free translation of Filicaja’s sonnet to Italy. 

so called because it has been most unfortunate 
. to her ; it made hfir,...the-prey of of igvndrn 

( In the original it is ‘unfortunate gift’ inf dice ') 

Which became etc — a^ift of beauty which *has been like a 
4pwery oL endless ^ woes. {Funeral in the sense of ‘funereal,’ 
‘most melancholy.) 

On thy szveet brow etc— Your record has been a record of 
sorrow and disgrace. ‘SorrQwKrb.eeu ^ayed^o your, brow by 
shame'^arg][[^y6ur annals are written in characters of terrible 

sissrx-’" 

Graved— impressed. Characters of letters 
of fire. In ihy nakedness --m your present desolation and decay. 
Couldst claim the couldst assert your legitimate position in 

the world. 

Awe back — frighten back those oppressors who hasten 

to prey upon your weakness. (At the time wuen Byron was writ- 
ing a large portion of Italy was under the sway of Austria while 
only a little while back it was under the dominion of Napoleon.) 

Who press — hasten forward. To drink the tears etc—tQ^ 
make themselves rich at your expense : to profit by ygpit^w^kness 
and^isery. ^ 

Stanza 43 Then she could have better frigbtebed her foes or in any 
case would have been less desired by them. 

Then mightest thou etc —These two lines have to be taken 
with “less lovely” or “more ''powerful” in the preceding stanza ; 
and the whole is arranged in figure chiasmus, ‘If you had been 
less lovely you would have been less desired and if you had been 
more powerful you might have appalled them more.’ 
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More appal — i,€, frighten them more. Or — if ypu .had 
>eeaiess lovely. Le$^ desired — less coveted being less lovely. 
Be homely peaceful — You might have been homely plain 

ind unadorned ) but tEeh" you would have been able to spend 
i^our dajs itx peace. 

Then still uniired friend or foe — Expl. If you had 

)een less lovely or more powerful, then these things would not* 
lave happened ; (i) armed hordes would not have poured down 
he steep Alps and thus would have been still untired ; (2) motley 
nvading armies from many nations would not have come up over 
he Po ; and (3) you would not have been obliged to depend on' 
he strangers sword for your defence and so would not have been 
obliged to be the slave of everybody. 

N. B. Byron is not thinking of any specific invasion but 
j 1 all those invasions which have burst over Italy — beginning 
rom the time of the Gaulic Wars, passing through the ravages of 
.he Huns and Goths, and coming down to the times of Napoleon. 
Deep — steep, precipitous. SHU untired — proleptic adjective. The 
irm^ hordes would not have poured down the Alps and so 
would be still untired, Many-nation’d spoiler-- ihinking of the 
motley crew which came in the train of Alaric and Attila. 

Quaff—dnnk in large draughts. Blood and water — so called 
because the water would be dyed with the blood of the slain. 
The waters of the Po would not be stained with the blood of the 
jlain and so the victorious hordes would not have to drink blood 
ind water. Sad weapon — so called because it is a mark of 
iisgrace. 

Victor or vanquished ^c — At present you are slaves even 
BdjLfiaxi-Ciorious foi- byTbe. stranger. ‘When 

vanquished you are the slaves of your foes ; and when victorious 
}c)u are the slaves of your friends.’ 

Stanza 44- Wandering through Greece in my youth. I followed the 
path which had been traced in his day by Servius Sulpidus. friend of Cicero ; 
icnd I saw those ruins whi^i he also had seen. 

Wandering tn youth^Byron is referring to his travels in 
Greece*in the year i8ro. / traced the path — I followed the path 
which had been followed before me by &:c. 

The Moman friend — This was Servius Sulpicius, frien^ of 
Cicero — ‘Rome’s least- mortal mind.’ The letter to which Byron 
will shortly be referring is included in Cicero’s Epistles and was 

. 3 
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written in 46 B, C. Cicero had lost his daughter Julia ; and 
Sulpicius seeks to console him by moralizing on the decay of 
mighty states and principalities. 

Rome's least-mortal mind^xht one man of Rome who was 
least like a man by reason of his God-like might of intellect. — 
Surely, this is exaggerated praise for a man like Cicero, who, 
at the best was a mellifluous rhetorician and is quite dwarfed by 
the other great figures of the time. 

With a fanning wind — fanned by a gentle breeze. Did 
skim — passed lightly over the smooth sea. 

Came megara — This is the order in which the places would 
.appear to a man returning from the Asiatic coast and sailing 
towards the head of the Saronic gulf — the gulf to the east of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. 

Came Megara — Byron is giving us a paraphrase of the 
letter of Sulpicius. His paraphrase is good but there is nothing 
to equal the terse vigour of the Latin original : fost me Aegina^ 
ante Megata, dexira Riraeus, sinistra Corinthus, 

Megara^me^s of importance in the days of the tyrants. Her 
Wandeur was therefore of an earlier date even than that of 
vithens’ or Corinth. Piraeus — here standing for the power of 
J^thens. Piraeus was the fortified harbour of Athens. The proto 
— the carved front part of a ship or boat. Saiv the 

ruijD5.ijf.0Lllthesej]aighty, states ..coming into,. yie^^aL. Jim. same 

' Emn as he had seen — I saw those ruins just as Sulpicius 
had seen them, for Time had not restored them but had defaced 
them rather. 

StaHSft 46. Time had not repaired those ruins when I saw them but 
rattier had defaced them by barbaric upgrowths. 

Barbaric dwellings — t he ru de dweflit^. of the Mgslcxn 
conqu erors. ' 

Which only,,. vanished might — The barbaric dwellings w^hich 
have risen up on the sites of these ruined cities only nhake us 
lament the more the few sad relics which still survive of their 
former splendour. ^ 

More endeared — more precious and beloved. The few last 
rays,,, light — the rays which still survive of a light that has been 
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^all but quenched ; in other words the few surviving relics of their 
vanished splendour. 

The vanished relus 6^f~ Hthe f ew and battered^r^mains of the 
grandeur which these states once possessed. Sepulchres of cities 
ddes and sfE'eHay buried. His yet., page — his 
hook Ot letter which still survi<?fes. 

The moral lesson &c — shows the lesson that is to be drawn* 
from a contemplation of those ruins. ‘When states fall and 
timpires decay, why should we be unnerved by the loss of 
individual human beings^ ? Such seems to be the lesson drawn 
by Sulpicius. 

StaUSSa 46* The page in which Sulpicius drew his moral lesson is now 
before me; 1)uL to ihe record of human luins viewed by him must now be* 
added the ruin of his own land too^ 

That page— the page where Sulpicius catalogued his table of 
cities in ruins. On mine — on the page where I write. His 
country's ruin — i.e, the ruin of Rome. 

.N.B. ‘He gives a table of ruined cities in his page and now 
the ruin of his own city has to be added to the list ; and to com- 
plete the record of ruins, I myself who write am in desolation.’ 

All that was c^c — All that was in ruins then still remains in 
the same condition. The ruins then existing have none of them 
been repaired, nay they have been further defaced. 

Bows,.Morm — bows before the blast of misfortune, suc- 
cumbs to the common fate. In the same... blackness — and is 
overwhelmed in similar ruin and oblivion. The skel€ton...form-*- 
the giant remains of her former vastness. 

Wrecks of another zvorld — she is huge even in her ruin like 
the skeleton of some pre-historic monster. Whose ashes. ..ivarm 
— with something of the warmth of life, even in her ruins. 

Stanza 47- Tet there is one consoling thought. If Italy was once the 
moiher of arms she is still the mother of arts and the parent of our religion. 

• 

Though every other land...side-^i:f^£,,,^^^j^^ 
and iMuries shoukL .aGtto fro m to.sid§^ Jtjie_wgry(t.aiM it 

'3 iOLSo.aet. (Mark the contrast between should and shall') 

Mother arms — once you were supreme in arms ; now, 

you are equally supreme in arts. Then^^Xst. in the ancient •days 
of your military supremacy. 
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Thy hand.., guide — you protected us once ( with your 
strength ) ; you lead us still ^with your artistic genius-) 

<5/ Besides you are the mother of our 
religion. ( N.B, The reference is to the fact that Roman 
Catholic Christianity has its chief seat and throne in Italy ; and 
that it was from Italy that missionaries went out in ancient time 
.to convert the world.) 

' W/wm the wide... heaven — The nations of the world have 
knelt before you in order to obtain passport to heaven i.e. in 
order to learn the secrets of true religion. (It is the claim of 
'Catholic Christianity that the Pope is the apostolic successor of 
St Peter ; and legend credits St Peter with holding the key of 
Heaven.) 

Her parricide — viz. in having ruined you. {Parricide i. e. 
'parent slaughter.^) 

Shall redeem thee — must save you from slavery. (This pro- 
phecy has been partially fulfilled and Italy has been redeerned — 
not by repentant Europe but by the valour of her own ,fons, 
partly aided by the French.) 

All backward..... .tide — Europe will redeem and drive back 

the tide of Barbarian invasion that now overwhelms you. Sue — 
pray, petition. 

Stanzas 43 to 53. 

The poet reaches Florence and there meditates upon the 
^atue of the Medicean Venus. 

Stanza 48. Florence, surrounderd by her amphitheatre of hills, 
inspires gentle thoughts in the mind. ' 

Arno — the river on which Florence stands. Wins — invites, 
stands. The Etrufian Athens — Florence is so called because it 
was the home ofjirU. aud learning in Italy, jjjst as Athens was^in 
Greece." and Bqccacio, the . fathers of Italian 

Literature, were all Florentines ; j^nd so also were Raphael and 
Mjcha&lTAngelo* the greatest names in painting and ssc^lpture 
respectively. — Be§i^»..iLW§sjn Florence.^ the new cultute of 
the Renaissance chiefly took root.) 

Claims and keeps — demands and retains. Softer feeling— 2^ 
gentle feeling of affection for the beautiful architecture of her 
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houses and churches. There is no comparison intended in 

•‘soSer? ^C^VT-^surrounded, Girt hills — Florence is closed 

m by spurs of the Appenines. 

Reaps her corn etc. — The valley in which Florence stands is 
extremely fertile ; and wheats Indian corn^ vines and olive adorn 
both the plain and the surrounding hills. Redundant — overflow- 
• ing. Hy^rn — Plenty in Greek sculpture is represented as holding^ 

■a horn (cornuios) in her hands. Plenty overflowing 

abundance smiles over all the land. 

Along the hanks horn — Modern commerce, with the 

overflowing wealth that it brings, was born here. (The principal- 
noble families of Florence such as the Medici, Uffizzi, and 
Albizzi all rose to greatness through commerce.) 

Buried learning — learning which had been almost forgotten 
dining the Middle ages. 

Redeemed... morn -rescued so as to find a new day. (The 
revival of learning in Modern Europe is commonly dated as 
beginning from 1453. Constantinople fell in that year and the 
Greeft scholars of Constantinople fled for refuge to the cities of 
northern Italy. The result was a great revival of interest in 
Greek literature and Philosophy and hence a quickening and 
development of intellectual curiosity generally.) ^ 

Stanza ^9. The btauUful statue of the Mcdiccan Venus : iL js a 
supreme e\aniple uf aiLisLic Iriuraph. 

The goddess — Venus, the godde.ss of I.ove. (Byron speaks of 
her as '‘the goddess’ as if Love were the only thing that counted ) 

Loves in si one — the statue breathes the very spirit of love. 

There i^o stone — referring to the statue of Venus, called 

the Venus de Medici, which is to be found in the Uffizzi gallery of 
Florence. This statue was found in the portico of Octavius at 
Rome and is attributed (perhaps wrongly) to Cleomenes. 

Fills beauty — diffuses an atmosphere of beauty around 

her We inhale tfspect — As we gaze on the statue, we seem 

to drink in the heavenly beauty of her face. We inhale — we 
seem to breathe in through every pore of our body. The 
ambrosial asfiect-^th^ beauty of its heavenly countenance. 

Instils immortality — transmits a portion of its own 

immortality to us. The veil...... undr awn — Heaven itself seems 

to be disclosed before us as we gaze upon this statue. Within 
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the pale we stand — As we gaze upon the statue we seem to stand 
within the very precincts of Heaven. Mind — ^the genius of the" 

artist. What mind .fail — how the genius of men can surpass 

even the works of nature. (The statue tells us how the genius of 
the artist can mould a face and form which nature herself cannot 
equal.) 

To the fond. ..mould — Expl. We envy the idol-worshippers . 
of old that stroke of divine genius which could produce such a- 
work of art as this. (The production of such a statue is im- 
possible now ; it could be produced only when Venus was actually 
worshipped as a goddess. And though we may despise those 
ancient people as idol -worshippers we cannot but envy the genius 
they possessed.) 

The innate flash — that supreme touch of genius. Such a 
soul — such a speaking and animated statue. 

Stanza 50 - No jargon of .'irt-critiasm needed to apprai.se 
divine work of art, Wc Iiave heart, blood and eyes and these arc enoiii^h 
to feel thellsupreme charm of the figure, 

Kno7v not 7vhere — know not whither to turn, we rre so 
overwhelmed by the beauty of the image. 

Dazzled and overwhelmed and intoxicated. Reels... 

fulness — staggers under its weight of delight as it were. Chained 
to.... art — captives imprisoned by our own ecstatic admiration 
of supreme artistic skill. 

Would not — do not wish to. (We are captives of their art : 
and do not wish to escape from our captivity.) Away — Let us 
put an end to all this t^ing with words. Terms precise — the 

The paltry jargon mart-^ the technical pitter which 

patsses current in the sale-room of statuary. Pedantry — affecta- 
tion of learning. Gulls — deceives. 

Where pedantry etc. — Byron means to irrij^ly that it is only 
fools who are taken in by this critical patter. We have eyes — 

and therefore can sec and appreciate beauty. Bloody pulse 

We have natural feelings, affections and passions ^nd all 
these confirm the judgment of Paris. 

Confirm... prize — tell us that Venus is supreme. (The 
p^an Shephard was Paris, son. of Priam^ who spent the early 
years of Hs7_lire as a ^ejjherd on Mt. Ida. Asked to decide 
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betweep Venus, Juno and Minerva, Paris adjudged the palm of 
beauty to Venus.) 

StSUlZa 51- Didst thou, wonderlul Goddess, appear in all this glory 
of loveliness to Paris, Ancliises or Mars ? 

Of the three names mentioned in this stanza, Paris judged 
between Venus, Juno and Minerva, Anchises was loved by Venus 
while Mars also was one of her lovers. 

More deeply blest — more perfectly happy, so called because 
Anchises was loved by the goddess and had a son by her. In 

all Goddess ship — in the full glory of your divine beauty. Thy 

otvn — referring to the complete mastery of Venus over Mars. 

Vanquished war — Mars, who, god of war as he might 

be, was vanquished by your charms. (Mark the transition from 
past to present in this line. Of course, strict grammar would stiM 
require the past tense here ; but the poet seems to see before 
him the god of war as he lay languid with love, with the hot kisses 
of Venus raining upon him,) 

Feeding cheek — It is the eyes of Mars which feed upon 

her cheek devouring its beauty as it were. 

While thy lips etc. — He gazes upon your cheeks while your 
kisses, melting like hot lava, pour upon his eyelids etc. 

As from an urn — they are poured from your lips as water 
from an urn. 

Stanza 52 There are moments of ecstatic love when men are like 
gods. No doubt our mortality returns to us. But we can remember the 
vi.sion our moments of divinity and can recreate from them images of 
beauty like this ^statue. * 

Glowing and circumfused — N.B. The sense in which T take 
this pass*age is wholly different from that of Mr. Tozer. Mr. Tozer 
takes it like this: The gods, because of their divinity^ are unable 
fully to express their love and hence assume a mortal form.' This 
seems to me pointless; why should their divinity disable the gods? 
Rather, the converse might be the case. — Hence I interpret the 
passage thus: — ‘At times, even the divinity of the gods is unable 
to express the full strength of their love ; and so glowing and 
circumfused in love, they appear weak and powerless like mortals ’ 
This interpretation seems all the more reasonable in view of what 
follows. ‘At times the gods ate like me ; and there are moments 
of supreme love and happiness when men are like unto Gods*. 
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Glowing^x. e. ‘radiant with love.* 

Circumfused in love—\ e. steeped in the very atmosphere 
of love ; bathed in a flood of love as it were. 

Glowing radiant with love and yet struck dumb with 
the very ecstacy of their happiness. (This also supports the 
explanation I have given above, ) 

Their full divinity etc, i, e even their full divinity being 
unable etc. Expl. The ecstacy of their love is so great that 
.even their full divinity is unable to express it. Become as mortals 
—become weak and helpless like men themselves. 

Man's fate brightest — This is the converse side of the 

c'ase. ‘If gods under the influence of love become like men, then 
rnen, under the same influence, become like unto gods'. Mali's 

fate htightesi^—lt.vciw in man’s humble life there are some 

moments— moments of rapture— -which are equal to the brightest 
hours in the lives of gods. 

The weight of earth — we are weighed down by a sense 

of our mortality ; we are oppressed by a consciousness of our 
earthliness. (N. B. The poet develops his former idea. We 
have some moments in our life, he has said, which are like the 
brightest moments of the gods And now he says : But these 
bright moments are few ; they are soon lost beneath the weight 
of the earth.) 

Let it go — But it is useless lamenting or dwelling upon 
that fact. (No doubt our god-like moments are few, but it is 
useless etc. 

' We can recall etc. Expl ‘‘The god-like moments of our 
life soon vanish ; but we can remember the visions of beauty 
which visited us in these moments and from such meittory can 
recreate shapes of immortal beauty like this — viz. this statue of 
Venus. 

Such visions — viz. the visions of beauty which visit us in our 
moments of god-like ecstacy and love. < 

From what has been — from visions which we actually have. 

Or might be — i.e, visions which are only ideal — which have 
never visited us but which we can dream about. 

Create.,. things From our memory-i mages, fromtfie ideal 

beings ^ our fancy, we can create shapes like that of this statue. 
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Things gods htloit — god-like images of beauty like this 

'statue. 

StftQiZSl 53. .irtjst and ihc ( onmnsiour bother iliemselvts aljout 

tlie details onjeaiUy in this divnu* vvoik oJ ait. 1 shall nol allow one breath of 
th^ir jargon to rutTle my mind. 

Learned fingers — i. e people who affert to be wise in, 
’ matters of art. 

fhs ape — viz. the art-critic. (Mark the accent of bitter 
contempt in this line.) 

Hn connoissiersinp — an e-\pression like ‘his Lordship.’ It- 
means ‘he the connoissieur’. 

The voluptuous swell — the grand curve of the bosoms. 

I leave swch' — T do not bother myself about the details of^ 

artistic workmanship : 1 allow professional artists and profes- 
«?ional art critics to dwell upon these matters. 

Lit these undesLnbable\—Ci\i\c^ worry themselves in a 

vain attempt to bring out the beauty of this divine work of art. 
But iuch attempts aie bound to fail ^ the secret of this beauty 
must always escape our notice. 

} would not, .t/'zi/tV/— Expl. ‘1 wish simply to enjoy the 
beauty of this work of art and T do not care to analyse the 
elements of such beauty -- 'Fhe image of this beautiful statue will 
remain mirrored upon the stieam of my mind ; and I do not 
wish the surface of that stream to be ruffled by the least breath of 
criticism.’ 

I would not — I do not wish. Their vile breath— tho breath 
of stupid and base criticism. Cnsp— '\,Q. curl, ruffled. The 
'iiream — i. e.* the stream of my consciousness. That tmag( — viz, 
the image of that statue. 

The unruffled mirror— agreeing with ‘the stream’ in 1. 474 — 
The poet means that his memory will be a mirror in which the 
image of the statue will dwell for — a mirror the surface of 

which will be disturbeii by no breath of criticism. 

Lemliest are am — referring to the statue of the Medicean 

Venus. Thai ever beam — which ever came down from heaven 

in order to shine upon the soul of man. 

StftSZft 54- The inimorul dead who are buried in the chnrcli of Santa 
Cr )ce — Michel Angelo, Alfieri, (lalileo, MachiavelJi, 
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Ashes— relics of the departed great. Ashes holier 

year— -The church is holy in itself ; but the people who are , 
buried there make it holier still. (The church of Santa Croce is 
the Westminster Abbey of Florence 

chaos — N. B. My interpretation of this passage 

differs wholly from that of Mr. Tozer. According to him, the 
■ idea is something like this ‘If nothing else existed except the 
dust of these people, even then something immortal would- 
remain. ’ 

But I take the passage in the following way : — ‘If Florence 
; had nothing else excepting her past and the dust of these great 
men, then this dust itself would be enough to make her immortal,’ 

immortal— which by itself is sufficient to 

confer immortality upon anything. 

Though there ivere nothing — though Florence had nothing 
else. Save the except the memory of the past, This — viz 

the dust of the great. Those sublimities— sublime persons 

Which chaos— 'Tfho have died and gone back to the elements 

from which they arose, 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti (ia75 — ^564) great 
alike as a painter, sculptor and also something of a poet ; supreme 
on account of the imaginative vastness of his work. Alfieri — 
born at Asti in Piedmont in the yeir 1741 and died in 1803. 
Alfieri was a tragic dramatist and his name is one of the greatest 
on the rolls of modern Italian literature. Galileo— here called 
. ‘starry' because of his studies in astronomy. 

With his woes — Galileo was imprisoned on account of his 
.scientific opinions and he became blind in old age. These were 
among his woes. ^ 

MachiaveU\-^'K\zo\o Macliiavelli (1469-1527) was both poet 
and practical politician. There is a common superstition that 
Machiavelli was the incarnation of all that is Cunning and wicked 
in politics, but nothing can be further frotp the truth than this. 
On the other hand he was a strenuous lover of liberty and one of 

the earliest champions of Italian unity Machiavelli' s earth 

rose — referring to the fact that Machiavelli was both born at 
Florence and died there. 

• f 

Stenza 56, Italy has one advantage over all other climes ; even from 
her ruins fr.esh greatne.ss .springs up anew. 
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Those are creaiion^lB.^p\. Just as. the physical world 

• sprang up from only four elements, so these four minds were so 
vast and capacious that they could have furnished forth the 
whole of the intellectual creation — In other words all that is 
intellectually great in this world could have been recreated and 
reproduced from the genius of these four persons. Wfuzh hath 

. garment — has inflicted ten thousand injuries upon 

you : which has torn your robe of imperial sovereignty into ten 
thousand tatters. . • 

Shall deny divinity — This is Italy’s advantage over other 

lands. In other countries when there is ruin, the ruin is com^ 
plete; but in Italy, fresh greatness springs up even from decayy 
(In other words men of great artistic genius are born in ItalyJ 
even now.) * 1 


Impregnate divinity — with the principle of nejv 

greatness. Which gilds... ray — which shines with new lustre upon 

your decay. The great of yore — the great artists of ancient Italy. 



m ej^ of Italy ^s pa st. Canova was a great Italian sculptor 


ulptor7i7S7 


Stanza 56 > hul though some of the (lepiirtcd find their last 

resting place in Florence, where art* those all-Ktriiscaii three— Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccacio ? 

The all-Etruscan three — N B I have again the misfortune 
to differ wholly from Mr. Tozer. According to him, this passage 
simply means— ‘where repose those three who were all of them 
Etruscans’ ? But I think it would be far preferable to take, ‘all 
Etruscan’ together— in which case the meaning would be; 'Where 
repose those three who were Etruscans out and out ? who were 
Tuscans ot very Tuscans ?. Of the four persons mentioned before 
— Alfieri, Galileo etc — only Machiavelli could be called a genuine 
Florentine. The rest no doubt were buried in Florence but they 
• had little personal and family connection with Florence. Thus 
Alfieri was born in Piedmont, Galileo at Pisa and Mich.xl Angelo 
at Caprisi, while as for Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio— they were 
Florentines out and out. 

Dante — greatest poet of Italy and one of the greatest in 
all world. He was born at Florence in 1261 and was intimately 
^ connected with the public and political life of Florence, rising 
to be Gonfaloniefe or chief official of the republic. But Florence, 
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was in those days torn by the internecine dissensions of the 
Gnelfs and Ghibellines and among the Guelfs again by quarrels 
between the Bianchi and Nett ; and as Dante belonged to the 
I>ianchi, the more aristocratic section of the Guelfs^ he was 
condemned to banishment and forfeiture in 1298. Thencefor- 
ward he wandered about from city to city of northern Italy dying 
at last at Ravenna where he was buried. 

Feirarch — Francesco Petrarch, a great Italian poet and 
among the first revivers of learning in Italy, was born at Arezzo 
in 1304. Though he was a Florentine by birth, yet his father 
had been banished two years before ; and so Florence was 
(deprived of the honour of being his birth-place.— As noticed 
I before, Petrarch spent the last year of his life at Arcjua, a few 
miles from Padua. 

' The Bard of P.'ose—TKis was Boccacio, one of the greatest 
story-tellers of the world and the first great prose-writer of Modern 
iiiiirope. 

Hundred tales of Love — This was the Decameron, a collection 
of 100 stories mostly dealing with love, intrigue and the corrup- 
tion of Church people 

Distinguished life ^In their life, they were different from 

common men, and so, in death also, they were different from the 
common herd. Hence they were buried elsewhere than in their 
native land. 

Are dust—Y{di.\Q they died ? And have say — And 

yet, has their country raised no monument over their graves ? 

Quarries — marble quarries. Furfush bust — furnish marble 

sufficient to raise at least one poor bust. Did they intrust — 

Did they not care to entrust their bones to the soil their own 
motherland ? Her breast — the soil of her own land. Their filial 
earth — their loyal and affectionate dust. 

Stanza 67 - Pantc &leep.s afar hy the ^ea-sboie at Revenna ; and 
lurence can claim neither to be the cradle nor the grave of Petrarch. 

Ungrateful Florence — because Florence, unmindfijl of 
Dante’s great genius, cast him forth The upbraiding shores 
The adjective has reference to the ‘chiding’ of the sea-waves. 
Dante,,, .shore — As Scipio, the saviour of his country, was 
buried by the sea shore in a foreign land, so Dante was buried at 
the sea-coast town of Ravenna. (The elder Scipio Africanus 
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had a tomb, if he was not actually buried, at Liternum, and this 
tomb st^od on the sea-uhore.) 

TAyfacfions-~the party strife of the Guel/s and Ghibellines. 
and the Bianchi and Neri, Worse than civil war — because these 
quarrels were not between two separate parties but almost 
between brother and brother in the same state. Proscribed the 
banished him and afterwards condemned him to d eath. 

Their ^children's children — In the very next century after 
Dante’s death, Florence repented bitterly of her ingratitude to 
the poet and frequently attempted to recover his body. Failinp;^ 
to do this, they crowned his image in a church and the picture ] 
is still one of their treasured possessions. . j 

Laureate brow — so called because in recognition of his 
poetical merits, Petrarch was formally crowned at the Capitol of 
Rome in 1341. 

The crown — i.e. the crown of poetic fame. Supremely wo? e 

— wore with such supreme dignity. Upon a far grown--- 

referring to the fact that Petrarch was born at Arezzo and not in 
Florence. His fame — This is going too far. — The life and grave 
of Petrarch might not belong to Florence ; but who could de- 
prive Florence of his fame ? His grave though this 

happened in 1630. Rifled — violated and plundered. Not thine 
<7^//-;— the grave stood at Arqua as we have already learnt. 

Stanza SO- Boccacio died no doubt in his native earth but owinc;^ 10 
the bigoted intolerance of priests, his grave is not to be frund there. • 

To his patent earth dust — there is some uncertainty 

about the birth-place of Boccacio — Frorence, Paris and Certaldo 
(a village twenty miles from Florence) alike claiming the honour. 
— In any case he died at Certaldo and was buried in the Church 
of St. Michael and St. James. But the priests whom he had lost 
ho opportunity of abusing in his book removed his tomb from 
the church. ^ 

Lies it not — does it not lie ? 

ifoccacia to his parent earth etc, — Expl. Boccacio"died in 
his native Tuscany ; and yet does not his body still lie there and 
are not sweet requiems breathed over his grave ? No and why ? 
because the tomb bore the name of Boccacio and that provoked 
the wrath of the ‘hysena’ bigot. 
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J^e(/uiem-- funeial hymn. The name is derived from the 

first words^^of a Latin hymn : '‘Requiem oiternam* etc. Who 

hngue — who developed the Tuscan language. The Tfisean^s 
siren iongue — and melodious Tuscan Ictnguage. That 

music speech— \hdX language which itself is like music, which 

is like poetry among spoken languages. Must bear wrong — 

must bear marks of the injury which the hyaena bigot inflicts. 
The hyiena Ingot — the intolerant and furious bigots of 4he ii.oBaan 
(fhfe comparison with the animal is suggested 
ISjTGe hytena's habit of digging among graves ) 

/ Even his tomb whom— ConstTUt thus. Kven his tomb, 

^ being uptorn, (i) must bear marks of the bigot’s room, (2) must 
not find a place among the meaner dead, (3) must not claim a 
passing sigh from the pilgrim. 

Amidst the meaner dead- amid.st the tombs of the vulgar, 
commonplace people of the earth. 

Stanza 59. Santa Croce is more noted for the tom’ns and monu- 

ments which she lacks than for those which she has. 

Wants dost — The dust of these great men does not lie 

within her precincts. 

Yet for this ^wani mon — Expl. Just as the funeral 

procession of Junta was noted for the absence of the statues of 
Brutus and Cassius, so the Church of Santa Croce is more noted 
for the tonjbs which it does not possess than for the tombs 
It does. 

The CaesaYs pageant — The reference is to the funeral pro- 
cession of Junta, wife of Cassius and sister of Brutus. But there 
is nothing to show that Junia belonged to the Caesar family. — 
The statues of Brutus and Cassius who had been among the 
murderers of Julius Caesar were forbidden to be carried in this 
procession. 

Rome's best son — Brutus so called Jpecause his patriotism 
led him to murder Caesar. Happier Ravenna — Dante passed 
the last years of his life at Ravenna being invited thither by 
Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. Fortress of falling Empire 
— is so calle4 .because of the important part it played 
tb""siem the .ti4e-of Barbarian invasion id the 5th 

Century A* D. Fortress .empire — the last bulwark -of an 

empire which was then falling to pieces. Tuneful another 
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.instance of transferred epithet. It was the poet who was tuneful 
not his relics. Vainly begs — -see note above. 

Stanza 6o, The pyramids of precious stone which have been raised in 
honour of the merchant princes of Florence— what are they worth in compaii- 
son with the humble turf that rises over the dust of Dante or Boccacio ? 

What is her pyramid etc. — N. B. The poet is drawing a 
, contrast between the splendid monuments raised in honour of* 
the merchant-dukes of Florence and the humble memorial of ' 
poets like Dante and Patrarch. — And he says that people tread 
with far greater reveience over the dew that is sprinkled over 
such humble memorials than over the splendid pavement of^ 
those gorgeous mausoleums. 

Pyramid of precious stones — The poet is thinking of the 
Church of St. Lorenzo at Forence with its ^tawdry, glaring and 
unfinished chapel.’ The Medicis who rose to be Dukes o/ 
Florence (and who are hurried in this church) made their money 
from commerce. 

Porphyry jasper etc . — precious and beautiful stones. All 

hues etc marble — rather gems and marbles of all hues. 

Momentary dews — so called because they perish (i. e. are dried 
up) soon, in contrast with imperishable marble. 

Sparkling stars — glittering from the reflection of star- 
light in the evening. Infuse dead — make the green turf 

which rises over these tombs greener still. The green turf. 

dead — implying that the earth is the only tomb of those dead 
poets and that no tomb of marble has been raised over their 

graves. Whose names Muse — agreeing with ‘the dead’; ‘ihe 

dead whose very names are like monuments of the Muses ; in 
other w'ords’ whose names are imperishably associated with 

poetry.’ The slab — i. e. the marble slab. Which paves head 

— which forms a monument over the body of princes. 

Stanzas 6i to 77. 

The poet is now descending rapidly southwards ; but there 
is a peruse in which he seems to be gathering up his strength 
before he plunges into the mighty subject of Rome. Metaphori- 
cally as well as literally the poet is now skirting round the outer 
fringes of *Rome ; and he goes on to notice Lake Thrasiyiene 
with its sanguinary memories of fierce battle, the river Clitumnus 
with its sweet literary associations, and charming rural scenery, 
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the waterfall of Terni, and lastly, Soracte^s ridge just to the north 
of Rome and from which one can have a fine view of the Eternal 
city. 

Stanza 6l. Florence has other treasures of art to show : but the> 
are not for me. I like far rather to study Nature in the fields than Art in 
the galleries. 

More things — i. e. more treasures of art. To greet eyei — 

to appeal to the intellect and emotions as well as to the senses. 

In Arnds dome shrine — i. e. the splendid art galleries of 

Florence ; lit. the mansions which house her princely art galleries. 
^(There is no specific reference in Arno’s dome. It has to be 
remembered however that the Duomo with the great of 

Bfunneleschi, is one of the architectural glories of Florence.) 

Where mes — those art galleries which are as rich in 

examples of sculpture as in specimens of painting where sculp- 
ture vies with painting. 

Her rainbow sister — i.e. painting, referring to the brilliant 
use of colours by painters. JVot for mine —not for my enjoyn^ent. 

I have been galleries — My thoughts are more familiar with 

aspects of nature such as are to be met with in fields than 
with specimens of Art. A work divine — i. e, a great work of art. 

Calls homage — demands my tribute of admiration. It — i.e, 

my spirit. (Mark the three ils in this and the next line ; thev 

all refer to ‘spirit.’) Yields feel — pays less homage than it 

really feels. The weapon which it ivields — the power of appre- 
diation which it possesses. Is of another temper — is called forth 
by a different kind of beauty. 

Though a work temper — Expl. A great wbrk of art 

naturally demands some tribute of admiration from me, yet I pay 
this tribute reluctantly — for my spirit responds more to natural 
beauty than to artificial. (The student wn- observe that the 
sentence overflows into the next stanza,) 

Stanza 62. I am more at home on the shore of Lake Thrasimene which 
recalls fierce memories of the liattle that was fought here, 

7 connect with ‘more at home' two lines below. I 

roam at home — Hxpl. I feel more comfortable* when I 

vrantier on the shores of Lake Thrasimene, in those narrow passes 
which were fatal to the Roman army. 
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In the defitts rashness — N. B. The Roman army under 

Flaminius was lured by Hannibal into a very dangerous position 
— a narrow pass between the Lake on one side and a range of 
hills called the Gualandra on the other. The Romans were 
completely enclosed from on all sides and defeated with fearful 
slaughter. 

Romm rashness — It was the negligence of Flaminius which* 
was responsible for this fearful defeat of the Romans. . 
reached the shores of the lake at sun-set, and without caring to 
send out spies, marched into the pass not knowing that all the 
surrounding hills were occupied by the horse and light infantry of. 
Hannibal. 

For there the Carthapnian^ s skill etc, — for there I am vividly 
reminded of the military genius of Hannibal.^ — Hannibal (247 — 
183 B, c.) son of Hasdrubal was perhaps the greatest purely- 
military commander of ancient times. From his childhood he 
had been sworn by his father to be an enemy of the Roman 
people ; and he faithfully carried out his vow, 

Jis his skill beguiles etc — Mark the use of the ptesent tense 
throughout this stanza. The poet seems to see the whole of the 
scene before him — (1) the skill of Hannibal which beguiles the 
Romans’ (2) the long lines of the ^lain, (3) the rivers swollen 
with blood as they rush through the plain. 

Beguiles the host — lures on the Roman army. Where 

Hies — where the brave troops are cut down in their lines and 
thickly strew the battle field. Torrents — small streams. (There 
were two streams which intersected the field both rising in the’ 

Gualandia and flowing into the lake.) Torrents ^ore — small 

mountain-streams swollen with blood into the dimensions of rivers 
Reek — To reek would literally mean ‘to smoke’ ; and here the 
river is spoken of as ‘smoking with hot blood.’ Sultry — parched ; 

barren. With legions winds— strewn with ranks of fallen 

soldiers as a field may be strewn with trees felled by wind. (The 
student will notice th«U here also the sentence overflows into the 
next stanza and completes itself there.) 

Staaza 63. The frenzy of the battle was so keen that an earthquake 
away unheeded by the fighters. 

Such the storm of battle etc — Byron’s description is almost a 
paraphrase of the language of Livy. The storm — the intense Sury 
of the battle. The frenzy — the mad enthusiasm of the fighters. 
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Whose convulsions etc — the tumult of their feelings mdde them 
insensible to all save thought of slaughter. Beneath the hay — 
while the battle was on. 

An earthquake — !t was no ordinary earthquake either. 
Livy tells us that it overthrew in great part many of the cities 
of Italy, turned the course of rapid streams, poured back the 
sea upon the river and tore down the very mountains.” 

Nature of rockinj( etc. — earth heaving tumultuously under * 
ilieir very feet. Yawning forth etc. — referring to the chasms which 
open up in the surface of the earth as a result of earth-quakes — 
/These chasms,’ say.s the poet, ‘opened, like graves in order to 
swallow up the ('orpses of the .slain.’ shields. 

’ Those UHiidins^ sheet — people whose (jnly shroud were their 

shields. Suck is the ahsorhini^ hate — so intense is the passion ()f 
hatred. 

Stanza 64 — Tlie same idea is further developed. 

A rolling hark — a tossing, heaving vessel referring u> tiie 
tossing motion of the earth in an earthquake. (Eternity — i. e. 
the eternity of the ne\t world. (Life i^ often compared to a 
voyage towards eternity ; and here that idea is adopted "and 
slightly modified.) The ocean — i. e. the ocean of eternal life. 

To mark — to observe. Th£ motions vessel— e. the tossing of 

the earth. Nature s law suspended — refening to the fact that 

they lost all [jower of observation at the moment. 

The awe -which reigns — the terror which prevails. When 
/noun tains tremble etc. — i. e. when there is an earthipiake. Nature’s 

'hm words — For the time they had become dead to the 

ordinary phenon^cna of Nature and so they recked nothing of the 
aw^e which must prevail when there is an earthquake and when in 
('onscquence, the birds leave their nests and withdraw to the 
clouds etc. Dow/t-topplhig — falling down headlong. Stumble’-' 
because of the trembling of the earth. Bellowing — from fear. 

Ma/i's dead words- — men find it imptJSsjWe to express their 

fear in words. ^ 

Stanza 65. Today Thrasimenne is a setme of perfect peace and rest ; 
Ijui a river flowing through the plain takes its name.“-Sanguinetto-;-from the 
blood .split in the field. 

A sheet sf silver — i. e. sinootli and bright like a varnished 
silver-plate. Rent by no ravage — bearing the mark of no other 
injury. Satyed the gentle plough — save that caused by the plough- 
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share Their root — viz. the reots of the trees. ('The trees are as 

* thick today as were the slain on the day of the battle.) But a 
drook is nothing else to remind one of the battle except a 
br(;ok which takes its name from the conflict. Of "scanty-bed — 

i. e. with a narrow channel. Of scanty stream — i. e, carrying but 
a small volume of water. A name of b/ood—thit name of the river 

Sanguinetto the bloody rivulet. That days miff — the 

^ rain of blood spilt on that day. Sanguine tto tells you etc, — the* 
river tells you where the men wxjre slain — where their blood niadG* 
its water red. Unwiilifi,et waters — 'rhis is what Rusk in would call 

‘oathetic fallacy’ — an attribution of human feelings to inanimate 
things. 

Stanza 66. Unlike^anguinetto Cliluninus lecalls only gemlt* memo-, 
lies i>r peace and abundance. 

CHfumniiS — tme of the ea.stern affluenc:e of ihii 'J^iber, 
Sweetest waiw — placid and gentle waters. In thy sweetest wave — 
('onnect with ‘thou dust rear in 1 . 589. — ‘ You bear tm yf)iir 
|)laeid waters the image of your grassy banks’ Of the 
aystal — clear and transparent as if it were made of crystal. Iff thy 

wail^ hid them — in your waves which are as pure, as (dear- 

shinning as any that was ever frecpicnted by a river nymj)h in 
order to bathe her limbs and gaze upon their beauty, (In ancient 
Greece and Rome each river and fountain was supposed to have 
its own nymph — and Byron makes use of that itlca here.) jVothiny; 
hid them — because the waters were so transparent. Thou dust 
rear — i. e. thou dust bear the image ol. Th^e mi/k-white steer— ^ 
d'he milk-w'hite cattle of Clitummis have been famous since 
days of Virgil. The purest yod — the river itself is apostro]jhi/e<J 
as a God of waters. Serene of aspect — kindly and genial of 
face U nprpfaned 'i^urely., .. slau}^hter-^'tit\xx(j:\y r\o 

slaughter could have taken place on thy bank. A mirror atfd a 
hath etc, — Eyen now you serve only as a mirror and bath for the 
young and beautiful Italian girls of this day. 

Stanza 67 * The happy and serene atmosphere of (diiiimnus further 
dwdt upon. An ancient temple, delicately beautiful, still preserves the 
Identic memories of the past. 

Of delicate gracefully built. AVc/.v— jmeserves 

(>)nnect with ‘its memory of thee’ — ‘On thy shore a beautiful 
temple, standing on the mild declivity of a hill, still keeps alive 
your former memories.’ A mild declivity--^, gentle .slope, ^hy. 
currents calmness — the calm and gentle stream of your waters. 
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Guttering — shining. The finny darter — i. e. fish. Who dwells— 

connect with ‘finny darter/— ‘The fish who dwell in your deep ^ 
waters often leap up to view/ rejoices. Thy glassy 

—your .smooth and pure bosom. perchance. Still 

tells Imhhling its tales — 'Phebubbles on Ihe surface of the water 
proclaim that it is shallow In the deeper parts of the stream 
.the fish sparkle to view, while a water-lily sails in the shallower 
part ; and we know that it is shallow from the bubble that it 
sends up. 

Stanza 68. Should you wander hither, do not pass unblest the genius 
rf)f the place, 

. Pass not unhlesf—eXi^ not pass without paying your tribute to. 
The gcjiius of the place — the spirit that presides over the place. 

If through the air disgust — Expl. ( r ) If the air that 

Fans you your brow is gentler here than elsewhere.^ (2) If the 
grass on the margin of the stream is greener than elsewhere. (3) 
if tile freshness of the whole scene ])ours like balnt upon your 
heart and washes away for a timt* the dust and strain < of the 
world — attribute it wholly to the genius of the place. 

A 'Aephyr more serene— ‘Ci breeze gentler and calmer than is 
to he found elsewhere. Win to the brow — reaches and cools 
your brow. Along his margin — ^along the border of the stream. 
A more elegant green — a green more vivid than that of the 
surrounding scenery. The freshness of the i>cene — the cool and 
pleasant beauty of the scene. Sprinkle — shower. Lave — 
bathe, wa.sh. 

From the dr)’ baptism — if the freshness of the scene can 

wash away from your mind the dust and strain of the. world and 
can baptise as with Nature's own holy dew. Pay orisons — offer 
your prayers. To him — i. e. the genius f)f the place. This 
suspe?nion of disgust— this temporary abeyanc'^^ of weariness. 

Stanza 69- A far different scene. The ^wild c.itaract of Terni— 
described first as heard from afar ; then as seen falling in a column gf waters 
and lastly as if some one were gazing in the boiling eddy below. 

' N. B. The Student will notice the climax to which the 
poet leads us in his discription. First, wt have the roar oj waters 
as the traveller hears it from a distance ; then we have the fall 
of itfaters, when the cascade is actually seen tumbling down the 
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ruck-side ; lastly, we have the h^U of loaiers as it appears when 
the traveller looks down from above on the black eddy into which 
the cascade plunges. 

Velino — a stream which joins the Nar which again is an 

affluent of the Tiber. Cleaves .predpUc' — cuts its way through 

the precipice, which itself has been worn by the action of the 
waters. Tlu' flashing mass' — the glittering mass of waters. Foams* 
— i. e. impetuously rushes downward. Shaking — viz. with the.- 
impact of its fall. The ahy^s— the dark chasm into Avhich it falls. 

Where they howl torture — The waters of the fall^s they roar 

and hiss and are churned into foam below seem like acursed- 
spirits suffering endless agony in Hell. While the sweat of etc — 
N. B. Ihe sentence which here begins overflow.s into the next' 
stanza and is completed only at 1. 

'J'lie meaning may be thus explained. The waters of the fall 
have been t'ompared to spirits in agony. And here the [)ot't says : 
“'I'he sweat wrung out of their agony. — ( i ) curls round the jet-black 
rocks surrounding the gulf. (2) mounts the sky as spray. (3) 
and descends again from there in a fine rain which makes the ground 

all about as green as emerald. The sweat agony sweet 

that is distilled from them as they suffer from fearful torture 
Phlegethon — the river of fire which flows in hell. Curls round-^ 

rises in graceful spiral. Rock of jet — jet black rocks. Rocks 

^^V-5-rocks >vhich rise sheer on all sides of “the gulf like sentinels 
on watch. 

StftZlZa 70 71 ' Description of the waterfall continued, (i) Tlio 
•'pray cast up from the eddy below de.scends again in a shower of gentle rairf 
and makes tne ground green like one emerald. (2) The water leaps down 
from rock to rock, crushes the cliff, tears out path foi itself and looks like the 
fountain of an, infant sea, 

Mottnts m spray — rise.s up in a cloud of fine [larticles u£ 
water. Arid thence again etc — But the spray cannot mount up for 
bver. After a w'hile it returns downw^ards again : and when it 
so descends it seems like a shower of gentle rain w-hich make.s 
perpetual April for the'^ground. Unceasing shower — an unending 
shower of rain. Which connect with 1. 625. Which 

ground'-^TMx^ uifceasing shower makes a sort of perpetual 

spring for the ground i. e. imparts an element of perennial fresh- 
le.ss to the^round. 

Unemptied cloud — a cloud of rain that never exhausts it- 
ielf. Making it emerald — keeping it green like an emerald all 
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through the year. Pro/ound^—detp. The the chasm ^ 

into which the water is poured. The giant element — the majestic 
mass of waters. How the gia?if element etc — Here begins another 
sentence which overflows into the next .stanza and does not end 
till 1. 636. 

Explain thus . 

(t) The giant element leaps with delirious bounds and 
crushes the cliff on its w-ay. 

(2) These cliffs, being worn by the fierce foot steps of the 
•^aterfalb yawn in chasms and thus make room for 

a broad column of waters to pass. 

(3) And this broad column of waters looks fitter to be .j 
source of the sea than to be merely a sourr e for the 
river as it actually is. 

IVith delirious hound'-->y;\i\\ gigantic leaps as those of a mad 
man. Yield in chasms etc — The cliffs being worn down by the action 
of the water disclose yawning gaps through which the river run> 
tumultuously out, f'ljarge crevices open on the cliff side and thus 
make a pathway through the waters so that they may rush out. 

Stanza 71. 

W.hich roars on etc — For construction sec above, Shoivs wo/r 
like the founfatn etc — As a matter of fact, only a small rivulet 
is.sues out from this waterfall ; but the waterfall itself is so huge 
that it seems more fit to be the birth-place (jf an infant ocean and 
Slot merely of a river, 

F&untain — source, An infant sea — sea in miniature and not 

merely a river. Torn world — a sea which should gush out 

from the sides of mountains when the universe is 'in the birth - 
pangs of producing a new world. Throes — i.e. birth-pangs. Thut> 

' — as it actually is. With many loind- 

ings — i.e. following a meandering course. Look back — i.e. from 

a distance upon the waterfall. It comes eternity — it nishes 

forward with impetuous force. Like a?t ‘ eternity — as with the 
impetuous force of eternity. To sweep down — to beat down. 

Charming ;/r^i?tf^exercising upon us a fascination by its very 

terror. A matchless cataract — Byron says in his notes that the 
cascade of Temi, the caskata del marmori ( marble faKs ) as the 
Italians call it, is worth all the cascades and torrents of Switzer- 
land put together. 
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StSLXXZft 72' Over the boilmg tumult of the waters there rises a mam - 
coloured Ins and seems with its steady brilliance like love keepinj^ watch 
over madness. 

Horribly beautiful — beautiful and terrible at the same linu* 
(a sort of oxymonjn). On the ver^e — i.o. on the very edge of the 
waterfall. F 7 vm side to side — spanning the waterfall like an arch. 
Beneath.. ..worn — catching the reflection of the early sunlight. 
An Iris sits — A crt^scent rainbow is formed, ( Of course the 
rainbow is caused by the action of sunlight upon the fine spray 
cast up by the boiling eddy of the waterfall.) 

An Iris its etc — Construe thus. An Iris sits like hope 
upon a death bed and bears its colour serenely, thus resembling 
‘love watching madness.’ 

N. B. The student will notice that the image of tl^; 
rainbow is illustrated by two comparisons. 

(i) The rainbow remaining steady amidst the fearful 
tumult ot the waters is compared to hope sitting 
beside a deathbed. (2) Again, the rainbow bearing 
its brilliant colours .serenely while all around is torn 
by distracted waters is compared to love watching 
over madness. ( The rainbow is cc.mi)ared to torn 
and hofe while the boiling waters of the casc.ade arc- 
compared respectively U; deathbed and madness.) 

1 he infernal suriete — the hellish tumult of the waters. Unwoi’n 
its steady dyes — its colour remaining fast and unfaded (a partici 
pal clause j 

Distracted Serene — with unmoved tranquillity. 
All their beams unshorn — simply repeats the idea of ‘unworn its 
steady dyes.’ The torture of the scene — the fury and tumult of the 
scene. With tmalfcrabk with senme and undisturbed 

countenance. 

Stanza 73 . The wotKly A ppenines- -children of ihe Alps! I might 
have wor.shipped them itiore if I had not .seen the Jungfrau and Ml. Blanc. 
Parnassus and Olympus, Etna and Atlas. 

* 

The infant Alps — I'he Appenines break oflf from the mari- 
time Alps and are really an offshoot and continuation, of the 
Alpine c^ain, so that they may very properly be called the ‘Infant 
Alps.’ The mi, ^hty appearance— i. e. the Alps. Where the y^ine. .. 
Lauwine — both clauses qualifying ‘parents.' 
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Where the pine etc. — i. e. those mountains where avalanches 
thunder and where the pine tree grows upon more savage peaks. 

—not tree-covered but ‘savage.’ ‘Jagged.’ Might... 
might have received greater admiration from me. Soaring 
— rising high towards the sky. Jungfrau — an Alpine peak in 

Switzerland. I have seen snoiv — I have seen the Jungfrau 

l^old up its mantle of virgin snow towards the sky. 

Hoar — hoary, white. Glaciers — snow rivers, avalanches, 

-desolate. Chimari — a pari of Albania. The thunder hills 
'This is the same word as Acroceraunian Mountains. Elsewhere, 
in Canto II. Byron describes them as Chimara’s Alps, and 
describes them as “ nature’s volcanic amphi-theatre.’’ 

Stanza 74. But ncJW they seem of lessci dignity — all except Soracte’s 
nd^je which again rec|uires the aid of Horace for leniemhrance. 

Of old name—o[ ancient repute. I^arnassus~^si mtjunt in 
Phocis in Cireece supposed to have been the haunt of the Muses. 

Like spot -as if they have been the guardian deities of the 

place. 

As it were for Connect with ‘fly’ in the preceding Ihe. 

‘ I saw the eagles fly as if in competition, as if for the purpose of 
winning a prize : for always they kci)t on flying higher and 
higher to an indescribable height.’ 

Ida — a peak in Asia Minor. With a Trojans eye — i. e. from 
the point of view of the ancient 'frojans, viz. from the site of 
ancient Troy. Olympus— Si peak in Thessaly, the highest moun- 
tain in Greece, fabled to have been abode of the God.s. A^las — 
a range of mountains in northern Africa. Soractes hdght — a ridge 
to the north of Rome ; the last dying offshoot of the Appenines. 
(Byron’s comparison of this small hill to a breaking wav^ is parti- 
cularly fine.) Not nenv in snow—2c^ it may be in winter or as it 

used to be when Horace described it. Which ask remembrance 

--N. B. I have again the misfortune to differ wholly from Mr. 
Tozer. According to him “ which ” agrees only with ‘snow’ so that 
the whole passage » would mean —‘there is po snow on Soracte 
now and it would require the help of Horace to remember that 
snow is ever there.’ 

But I think it would be much better to take w’hich ” as 
agreeing with * Soracte’s height’. It is not simply the ^now on 
Sofaefc which asks Horace’s aid for remembrance but Soracte 
itself. 
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Stanzas 75-76 Soracie can well recall meniuries of Horace to people. 
But in youth I hated Horace so much because I was forced to study him as 
part ot my daily task ; that even nim, though I can understand him, t can 
find no pleasure in his works. 

N. B. 'Fhough the ridge* of Soracte is j)art of the Appenine 
chain 3'et it is detached from the main range and rises abmpf from 
tJw surrounding^ ground. Hence the comparison with a long- 
swept wave which gathers it sell up, so to s[)eak, and seems ready 
to break against the shore and yet in the very act of breaking 
remains suspended, as it were. 

J^'rom 02if fhcplair wave — 'I'he ridge rises from the level 

ground like a long-swept wave that heaves from the level surface 
the sea and prepares to break against the shore. 

A iong-swept imve— a wave coming from afar ; a wave that 
gathers its force I'rcjm afar and is ready to dash with its accLimiila- 
ted for('e againsr the shore. On the curl — even in the act of break- 
ing against the sliore. Hangs pausing — remains sus})ended. 

-Vot in vain etc — 'N. B. 1’he whole passage from la^re to 
‘sickening memory ’ in I. 677 may be taken together ; and the sub* 
stance may be thus given. 

“ ']'he name of Horac<‘ is so closely associated with this hill 
that those who please may well recall Iris verses here and awake 
the hill with I^tin echoes. Bui as for myself, 1 hated the daily 
routine lesson so much that I could not conquer it even for the 
poet's sake so that 1 ('an not record with pleasiireanything of that 
daily drug which turned my memory sick in you.” Of course, the 
reference is to the fact that Horace is the favourite teict book in 
English schools ; and boys had to go through the wearis(jme grind 
— not unfamiliar to Indian students — of parsing, d(;cIension, con- 
jugation avd all that horrible business, 

I^ahe his recollection -^dlg into bis memory. Alay awake 

eelwes — ‘ may spout I.<alin verse.s which w'ill be re-echoed by the 
hill.' Soracte calls up Horace so naturally to the mind that peo- 
ple may well recall and quote his verses here. But I cannot, says 
the poet ; and why? 4Iecause 1 had to learn I^itin as part of my 
daily task and so came U) hate the whole business. 

The drilled dull ksson-^iksu l^son which we arc forced to 
learn by rote and which therefore becomes dull and tedious to 
us, KepAgnani — unwillng. Forced dottm word ly 7 vord — mechan- 
ically raramtKl down our throfits .so to say and thus’ causiag dis- 
relish. 
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1 ab^wrred to record — Hxpl. 1 hated the task so much 

that, even for the sake of Horace, I could not master the lesson 
that was rammed down my throat so that I cannot find an> 
pleasure in recording etc ; (and here the sentence overflows into 
the next stanza.) 

Stanza 76 - Aught that recalls etc — ("onnect with ‘record 
tn the la^t stanza. — Expl. [ hated to master my Latin lessons in 
youth so that I find no pleasure in recording anything that recalls 
the memories of those hateful lessons now — lessons which, when 
1 learned them used to make me sick. 

Thi dally drug — the lesson which was rammed down my 

throat like some bitter dose of medicine. Turned memory — 

the very memor) of which used to make me sick. (The con- 
struction is loose.) 

Though Time hath taught its health — 'The sentence is 

cumbrou.^ but the idea is very simple. The sub.slance may b(. 
thus given : 

‘Since then I have meditated over vvhat I then learnt k i\ 
have read Horace again and again. But the memory' of those 
early days has given such a tinge of bitterness to my mind thaU 
though 1 now understand Horace and appreciate him, I can. 
no longer find pleasure in his works.’ (Being associated with 
hateful daily lessons, Horace himself has become hateful ; he 
appeals to my intellect, not to my feelings.) 

, Fixed inveteracy — rooted bitterness. Such .early thought — 
The impatience with which I then learnt my Horace has given 
such a cast of bitterness to my whole mind that I cannot now 
restore etc. 

With the freshness choose — A cumbrous clause. ‘The 

freshness of my mind wore out before T could relish that which 1 
might have relished if 1 had been left free to c h.oose for myself.' 

Hxpl. 1 might have liked Horace«*even in youth if I 
had been left free to read him for myself. But 
learning him as part of my daily task made me‘ sick ; 
and later, w’hen I grew to understand Wm, my mind 
had lost its early freshhess and so could iip longer 
, t find any pleasure in its studies. 

Freshness — early impressionability of the mind. 
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Might haih' — mii^ht have voluntarily chosen for itself, 

If free to choose -A{ 1 had been left free to choose. (I miglit 
have turned to Horace of my own accord if I had been left 

free to choose.) Cannot health — cannot restore my taste t(» 

its normally hwalthy condition. 

Stanza 77. Tlicrt- is no cleepei moralist, no saner critic, no livelier 
satirist than Horace : hut — thanks lo the vicious education of my youth--' 
I can find no chaini in his jjraceful lyrics. 

But w/V/r'-- -rather ‘not for th) fault or mine hui for the 
fault of our vicious system of education.' Not fceI~-\, e. not feel 
the charm <jf. 'fo understand not feel — as in the case with ine, 
Deeper moralist — wiser moral teacher. Rehearse our little Hfe-^ 
analyse the littlenesses of our hfe. No deeper moralist — i e. than 
Horace. 

Prescribe his art — Jay down the true canons ol poeln, 
(Horace lays down the rules of his art in his Ars Poetica.) 
Livelier — wittier. Nor livelier pierce — 7 herc is no satirist 

who ('an pierce the conscience as Horace (.loes. Awakening 

heart — you arouse tht‘ conscience but do not give pain to the 
feelings. 

Stanzas 78 to 163. 

From licic Ull ncai the end of the book the poti evpatiate'^ with iht full 
force of his gcnii-s and witli a rolling sj)lendi)ar of matchUess elucjuonce upon 
the many glories of ancient Kume — tinperial glories whicli have expired stm 
by star as well as ^/<7r/cr wa/rj of which still survive and strike ihc 

mind with awe. Columns, arches, mansions rrumhlin.:; to decay, and great 
and histone memories — nothing escapes the poet’s sunx-y ; and the whole j.s a 
da^ 2 ling medley of description, passionate grief and somlirr^ moialiasalion. 

We give below a .sketch of the topics chiefly touched upon : 

(t) The poet begins with a genera) lamenLatitjn over the 
decu) and desolation of Rome. (78 to 82.) 

(2) Then he gives a rhetorical turn t(j his thoughts. 
‘WTiat would Sylla aAd Pompey have thought of 
Rome’s' present decay ?’ d'he name of Sylk^ 
suggests a comparison with Cromwell. (82-88.) 

(3) None to equal the ancient Romans save perhaps 
Napoleon ; contra,st between him and Caesar. (89-92.) 

(4) The fall of Napoleon suggests some moral reflijctions 
on human life, ambition, tyranny, freedom. (93-98), 
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(5) The tomb of Metella, (99-105.) 

(6) The Palatine and its ruins (ro(>*Tog,) 

(7) The column to Phocas, the pillar of 'JVojan, the 
arch of 7 'itus, the Capitoline hill, the larpeian rock, 
and the Forum— the last suggesting Rien/i, Rome’s 
new-born Numa. (u 0-1 14.) 

(8 ) N Li rn a suggests Egeria ( 1 1 5- 1 1 9 . ) 

(g) Moralization on love and life. (120-127). 

(to) The Coliseum ; with a passionate interlude on his 
own sufferings. (128-145.) 

(ij) 'Fhe Pantheon. (146-147). 

(12) The story of the daughter feeding hei father with 
her own milk. (148-151.) 

(13) The mausoleum of Hadrian— now the Castle of 
St. Angelo. (152). 

(14) St. Peter’s (153-159.) 

( 1 5) The Vatican. ( 1 60-1 63.) 

(I) Stanzas 78 to 82. 

The poet laments passionately over Rome and her ruin. 

St&lIZa 78- Those who are desolate of heart must turn foi very 
sympathy to Rome. 

City of the soul — refuge of those who are desolate of heart. 
My country — country dear to my heart ; country which I have 
adopted for my very own. Must tur?i to thee — to draw consola- 
tion from you. The orphans of the heart — tho.se who are starved 
of love, sympatliy and affection. 

The orphans empire — 'Jhe idea is this Rome is lovely 

and desolate ; so there must be spiritual kinshyp between her and 
those w'ho are forlorn and weary of heart. And control — i. e. 
must control, must suddue. 

Must coutrot..,., .petty misery — ‘Faced with thy stupendous 
ruin they must cease to w'hine about their own petty miseries.’ 

Sufferance — incorrect for ‘suffering.’ What are sufferance — 

i. e. in comparison with your vast and age-long woe. 
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Cypress owl—'Th^ Qpress, a dark-leaved tree, is asst Rela- 

ted with funerals and the owl is a bird that dwells in the midst 
of desolation. Hence the mention of those names. (‘Come and 
see the cypress that grows over the ruins of Rome ; come and 
hear the owls that whoop llirtmgh the decayed places of Roriu' ; 
in other words, view the wide desolation that once was Rome.) 

Plod your 7 vay — Plodding is used of heavy walking through 
the mire. 7 'he idea is this : ‘At Rome you have to walk ankle- 
deep through the ruins ot the past’ 

Plod... temples — ‘Ruins of temples and palaces encumb(‘i 
} our step in every direction ; and you have to makeyoiUMsay 
through them. 

Evils of a day — short-lived, temporary misfortunes. A world 
is at our The whole ancient world (epitomized in RomtJ is 
here in ruins at our feet. Fragile — perishable, perishable. Our 
ilay — our mortal frames. 

N. B. 1'he contrast throughout is between the petty and 
short lived woes under which W'e, human beings, gioan. and the 
wide and universal ruin of Rome. 

St fl fPZfl 79’ K'lnie is the Niohe of nations — marble wilderness ■ ov( n 
the ashes of tier suns have been scattered far and wide. 

The Niohe of nations — Niobe boasted that iilie_ was 
than Latona, for she had ohjIdtexL^diile Latona had only„twii 
AnoilQL-and — irtem is To punish her for this insolence^ Uti.' 

children of Utoaa kilWM^^er chWr®, ag^d , 

.stone trom the excess of ner met. fThe numner of T^atona’s 
cbil( 3 ren”bas t)een va'ncmsT^gfveh Wm 20 to 5 ; but 14 is the 
generally accepted number.) Childless — (keeps up the idea in 
Niobe). ^Shc is a like parent that has lost her children, because 
she has lost those states which were like off spring to her. 

Crownless — because she has lo.st the crown of glory' whicr> 
she formerly wajre. 

Her speechless tvoe — a grief too deep for words, An emph' 
urn — referring to the fact that she did not possess even the ashes 
f)f her dead sons. Expl. ^She holds a funeral urn in her hand : 
but o, bitterness of woe, even this urn is empty : the holy dust it 
contained w'as scattered long ago.’) 

The Scipids fomh—The family tomb of the Scipios wijs dis- 
covered near the Appian Wa,y in 1780. The bones of man> dis- 
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tingnished members of the family were found but they were dis- 
persed shortly after. The very sepulchres etc — Such is the desola- 
tion (if Rome that even her sepulchres are tenantless. Tenant- 
less of their heroic dzve tiers — empty of the relics (if those heroic 
persons who were buried there. A marble wilderness — a desolate 
^'ity of marble palaces ; a wilderness, n(it of trees but of 
marble houses. Mantle her clothe her nakedness ; hide 

her desolation from human gaze. (‘Better,’ says the poet, ‘that 
Rome should be submerged than that her distress should be 
' xi)osed to the ga/e of the miiltitiide.’) 

Stanza So, NKluro & man — both liavt- worked their will, upon Rome 
S^u* is such a chaos of niin lhal no one can safely pick hi‘^ \va.y tlirough her. 

The Goth, the Christiau — Both Christians and Barbarians 
have e(intriliute(l to the *'ruin of the citv. The Goth — refer- 
ling, not to the Goths specially, but to all the Barbarian 
invaders of K(ime. (The Goths under Alarii' beseiged Rome in 
408 and sacked the eity in 410 ; and in 546 the city was captured 
l)y 'rotila.) 

The Christian — referring to the fact lliat (Tristian bigcitry 
]jullod clown many of the pagan U;mples of anciemt Rome ; also 
perhaps to the invasion of Rome by such C.'hrislians as the C(ins- 
table of Bourbon (1527.) 

Pluod and fire — Rome was emee destro\ed by lire at the time 
ot the invasion of the Goths ; but the refc'renee ('an hardly be to 
that; perhaps the poet is thinking of th(,“ great ('onflagrarion of 
R(ime during the re.ign of Nero. 

Have dealt Pride — have humbled the greatness of Rome. 

The seven-hilled city — iVs Venice stands upon a cluster of island.^ 
so Rome stands upon a elusler of hills, mostly of Volcanic origin. 
Of course the eity extended beyond the original seven hills even 
in the days of Rome's ancient grandeonr and mnv it stretches 
on both banks of the Tiber. 

Slu’ sazv expire — 'Fhe features of her greatness, the chief 

landmarks of her glory, disappeared one after another like stars 
vanishing from the firmament one after another. Up the sleep — 
Connect with ‘saw' in the preceding line. 

Up the steep Capitol — Expl. She had the humiliation 

of seeing Barbarian monarchs riding up the steep path along 
which her own triumphal cars used formerly to mount. 
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Where Hic car capital — When Roman generals reUirned 

•victorious from abroad the senate sometimes granted them the 
honour of a triumph : In this triumph the victorious geiuiral rode 
in liis car while the captives and spoils taken by him ff)llowcd 
in the rear. 

d'he procession climbed u}) the Capitoline hill and proceeded 
U) the great temple of Jupiter which stood on the summit. Tower— 
•standing for palaces and noble mansions. Nor Icjt a — Even* 
die places where they stood have now been forgotten. ( 'haas of 

rains — a huge wilderness of desolation. Who shall fran^ 

Vighl—Thi-t substance may be thus given ; Rome s luiii is so 
complete that nothing definitely ('an be recognised of 
identified diere. 

Who shall Who will make his wa)' the nigh tlie 

wide emptiness which now reigns over Rome ? Otwr tin dim , 

Hctht — Who will cast some light, however faint, upon tin* lemnants 
nf Rome's ancient ruin ? And .wr here who will definitely 

locate or identify places ? Where all — where t'verything 

is wrapt in a double coating of darkness 

Stanza 81 The poet continues jn the .^aine sliriin ; e difiicult \\ 
not imposi?^ )le to ideiUify the ruins of ancient Rome. 

The double night us — I'lnie lias obliterated m.iii) of the 

relies of ancient Rome. And our ignorance has comi))eted the 
rest of the work. In other words, wliat with time, wluu with igno- 
rance, our forgetfulness of Rome is now complete. 

We hut feel err — Expl. In our investigations we are 

never sure of the path ; we can only grope our way in the dark 
and our conclusions are geneially wrong. Feel our way — stumble 

and grope In the dark. The ocean desert — Expl. We can 

make our way through the ocean with the help of charts, even 
the stars have been mapped and do not cause much confusion ; 

• but Rome is like a trackless and pathless desert where it is 
difficult to find our way. 

The ocean cl^rt — The navigable paths of the sea have 

been mapped. Her ample lap * — ^The poet is thinking of Gray’s 
ample page of knowledge. Is as the deserf— u e. is pathless like 
the desert. Where we steer — i. e. where we steer blindly. 

Stuhiblinf recollection— every step falling across memories 

of the buried past. Eureka — ‘I have found it’ the explana'tion (lif 
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Archimedes when he had discovered a means for testing the 

purity of gold. W^en but near — when we are deceived by 

some false and delusive shape. 

Stanza 82 - Alas for Rome ! Alas for the departed glory of Rome I 
And alas for eartl^ which never vvill be so happy as when Rome was great ! 

Atas triumphs — Alas for the three hundred triumphs 

which Rome enjoyed in the days of her glory ! (The triumphs 
granted to victorious Roman generals have' been fixed at the 

number of 320.) And the day Expl. Alas for the 

day when Brutus made the'assassin's dagger more famous than the 
general’s sword I (Alas for the day when such heroism as that of 
Brutus was possible !) 

In bearing fame away—'m snatching away the prize 
of fame. (Generally speaking, it is the soldier’s sword which 
succeeds in winning fame ; but Brutus made the assassin’s dagger 
equally successful in winning it.) For Tullfs voice^kix the 
eloquence of Cicero. Marcus Tullius Cicero was the greatest 
orator of Rome. 

Lay — poetry, song. VirgiVs lay — Publius Virgilius ^aro 

was one of the greatest poets of Italy. Livy's pictured the 

picturesque narrative of the Roman historian, Livy. Alas 

page — In other .words, alas for the great orators, poets and histo- 
rians of ancient Rome ! These — viz. these orators, poets etc. 

Shall resHtrection — will help Ronpe to arise again, will keep 

alive the memory of Rome. 

All beside — viz. the material grandeur of Rome. Alas for 
earth etc — The poet has hitherto been lamenting on’y on account 
of Rome \ but now he says that Rome’s fall is a calamity to the 

world at large. Never shall free — Earth was hijppy when 

Rome was free ; bpt now that Rome is gone, we shaM never again 
see the same happiness on earth. 

Stanzas 83 to 88. 

The poet is still harping upon the ruin of Rome : but he 
gives a rhetorical turn to his moralising. What would Sylla, 
what would Pompey, what would the wolf-mother of Rome have 
said to the present decay of Rome ? 

StMSftS 83 “ 84 » Sylla, you who were a Roman, with all your vices — 
could you have foreseen this fearful desolation of Rome ? 
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N. B. In Stanza 83 we have only the apostrophe to Sylla ; 
the sentence is completf^d in the next stanza. 

Triumphant Sylla — Lucius Cornelius Sylla (138 to 78 B. C.) 
was one of the ‘great bad men* of Roman history ; and his war 
with Marius was the beginning of those civil struggles which 
plagued Rome for miny a year. He defeated the Marian party, 
E. c. 87 ; then went on the Mithridatic expedition to Asia Minor* 
, and conquered Pontus ; returned and became Master of Rome 
B. C. 82 ; became dictator B. C. 80 ; abdicated, B. C. 79, and 
died next year. It was the abdication of the dictatorial power 
which seems to have specially impressed Byron. 

Whose chariot wheel — Fortune is proverbially described 

as fickle ; but the poet says that Sylla had subdued even Fortune. ’ 
His chariot, the poet says, was mounted upon the wheel of For- 
tune. (Sylla, from the uniform Success of his career, was called' 
Felix^ the fortunate.) 

Thou who didst ^ 52 ^?-«The construction is confused 

though the meaning is plain. There are two clauses : 

^ (t) ‘Thou who didst subdue thy country’s foes, ere 

wrongs.’ (2) ‘Thou who didst refuse to reap... Asia.* 
— Both the clauses repeat the same idea : with Sylla 
punishment of his country’s foes came first, satisfac- 
tion ol his private feeling of revenge came after- 
wards. 

Thy country's Joes — referring to the Mithridatic expedition 
undertaken by Sylla in B. C. 87. Pie had defeated the Marian 
party but went to Pontus first before completing his works of 
vengeance. 

To Jeel wrongs — to take vengeance for your injuries. 

Reap wrongs — to gather the harvest of vengeance that was 

your own ; in other words, to w'reak the full measure of vengeance 
upon your enemy. Till thine,, Asia — till you had conquered 
the Asiatic kingdom of Pontus. Thine Eagles — the standards of 
your army. (The eaglp was the badge of the Roman legions.) 
Prostrate — humiliated. AnniJdlaM senates — destroyed the 
powers ®f the Roman senate. 

With all thy vices — in spite of thy vices. Roman vices 

— ^Vou had, the greatness of a Roman in the midst of all your 
vices. How ? Because you were magnanimous enough to* 
abdicate the dictatorship. . Didst lay doivn — 'abdicated. An 
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atoning smile^?i smile whicli made up for your vices ; a smile of 

supreme indifference to earthly power. A more crown — a 

power greater than that of any earthly monarch- viz. the power of 
the dictator. 

Stanza^. The dictatorial wreath-~\he. power possessed 
by a Roman dictator. (The dictator was a magistrate who exer- 
cised supreme authority over the state and could be appointed 
only in an emergency, during a temporary suspension of the consti- , 
tution. Sylla got himself appointed as dictator by a servile senate 
in B. C. 8i.) 

Couldst thou divine — could you over foresee? To what,, 
moral — to what nothingness the power of Rome would be 
reduced one day. To wkat — i. e. what a miserable condition. 
That--^'f‘\z. that power, the power possessed by Rome. Which 

■made wh'ch raised you above the level of human 

beings. 

So supine — so low ; so abject. By aught than Romans — by- 

persons other than Romans. And that so supine laid—t^ 7 i]^\, 

‘You could conceive that Rome might be subjugated by Romans 
for you had done it yourself. But could you conceive that Rome 
might be humiliated by other than Romans? 

Named eternal — as implying that her power would last for 

ever. Arrayed conquer — never sent forth her armies except 

to victory. <4 —equipped. Who veiled shadoiv — 

whose power lay like a vast shadow upon the earth- She was so 
great that her power eclipsed the grandeur of the rest of the earth. 

And displayed wings — She displayed her wings so that the 

whole horizon was overcanopied by them and thus failed from 
the sight. (The idea is simply a repetition of what has been said 
before ; the wings of Rome overcanopied the horizon and hid it 
from the sight. In other words, the whole earth was covered with 
the glory of Rome.) 

StftUZa 86* Sylla suggests Cromwell. Then is a moral of destiny 
lurking behind Cromwell’s life. 

First of victors — This surely is an exaggeration. As we 
have said before, Sylla’s abdication, the theatrical grandeiii of this 
act, made a powerful appeal to Byron’s theatrical nature. Our 
own... Cromwell — The construction is loose and at the same tfme 
•incomplete. Perhaps the poet means : our own Cromwell, the 
s^^ge^t of userpers, was also a great victor. 
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Sages t — wisest. Userper — here in the sense of one who 
exercises a power to which he was not born. Swept off senate — 
destroyed the power of Parliaments. While — at the same time 

Hewed block — i, e. had the king executed. Throne — here 

stands for the king. A block — i. e. the executioner’s block. 

See ages — See what heavy price one has to pay for be- 
ing free and famous. (Cromwell achieved freedom for himself 
and his country and has become famous through all ages ; but 
he had to commit many crimes for this.^ 

Beneath his fate destiny — destiny teaches us a lesson 

through his life. (N. B. Cromwell died on the anniversary of 
his two greatest victories. The moral of destiny which Byron 
draws from this is that the day of man’s death is not the least 
fortunate day of his life.) His day of double victory — 
Cromwell 
1050 ; and the 

Hence hie rbimdered. JL.hj^, /lay as the most fprtunaj;e ..,oC his 
lite ; and ht;.dift.ci ua Uks 5rd of ^ptember 'djS. Two realms — 
Scotland by the victory of Dunbar and England by that of 
VVdrcester. Happier — Mark the touch of cynicism, of affected 
contempt for the world, in this expression. Cromwell, says 
the poet, must have been happier in dying than in winning his 
victories. Yield his breath — i, e. die. 

Stanza 86. The day of Cromwell’s double victory was also the day of 
his death. Thus death is not the least auspicious event in a man’s life. 

The third,, force — The day on which Cromwell had been 
almost crowned, — on the anniversary of that very day, death 
removed him from his throne of force. Whose former course — 
which in former years. Had,,. crowned him — had almost made 
him king.* Deposed — removed. His throne of force — the throne 

which he usurped. Laid him clay — consigned him (his body 

of clay) to the clay of earth itself. — His body was dust and now 
it was returned to the dust of the earth. 

Sho 7 ved not Fortune tomb — thus, viz. by making Crom- 
well die on the nost auspicious day of his life. Fortune showed — 
that fame and power were in her eyes of less value than death. 
Consume our souls — eat out our hearts. To compass — to obtain. 
Through way — by every endeavour however hard it may be. 

Wert they door — Expl. Fortune cares nothing fame 

and power, in fact cares less for them than for death.. If man also 
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were of the same opinion, how different would have been his 
lot? N. B. Man’s misery is due to the fact that he cares 
very much for fame and power ; but if he had cared nothing for 
them, his lot would have been considerably happier. 

Stanza 87. Addressing Pompey’s statue, the poet asks— did you and 
Caesar live once and die ? Did such glorious incidents really happen ? Or wcis 
it all the pageant of a dream ? 

Dread statue — the majestic statue of Pompey. (Cneius 
Pompius, called Magnus or the great, was one of the great figures 
of Roman history. There was much rivalry between him and 
Caesar and at last he fell before the 3 'ounger and greater man. 

' — His statue, one of the rare instances of a naked statue in 
Rome, is now to be found in the Spada palace. It formerly stood 
in the Curia Pompey where was held that meeting of the senate 
in which Caesar was assassinated ; and it was at the Toot of 
Pompey’s statue that Cjesar fell when attacked by the assassins). 
In the ausierest majesty — in severe and naked simplicity. 

Thy bathed base — another instance of proleptic adjective. The 
pedestal of the Statue must have been washed with blood as Caesar 
fell. Folding his Plutarch tells us that, when Caesar fovind 

death inevitable, 'he drew his robe about him and fell near 
Pompey’s statue. An offering to thtne altar etc — Connect with 
‘bloody Cjcsar* two lines above. The bloody corpse of Caesar 
was an offering to your altar from Nemesis — Of course the 
reference is to the life 'long rivalry between Pompey and Ceasar 
and Pompey’s defeat at the hands of the latter. Ceasar’s death, 
says the poet, was a measure of retributive vengeance. 

Goddess of vengeance. She is called queen of 
Gods and men, because Vengeance is dear to the heaj;is.*iif .all — 
even to the 

hlpperTT^Or is it only a figment of a dream ? Have been 

scene— 6\d you really live and really conquer a hundred kings or 
were you only the actors in some stage play ? 

Stan/a 88. The poet addresses the thunderstrici.cn image of the wolf- 
mother of Rome and asks — Do you still guard over^ Rome and keep watch 
over your children ? v 

Thunder-stricken nurse of Rome — N. B. Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, was said to have bfeen nursed by a she-wolf. 
Hence the she-wolf is spoken of as the foster-mother of the 
Rom|,ns and the Romans are supposed to have derived their 
courage and grim ferocity of temper from her. images of the 
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she-wolf must have been numerous in Rome but only two were 
particularly famous ; ai.d one of these was struck by lightning. — 
The image now preserved in the museum of the Capitol and to 
which Byron refers has been conjectured to have been the one 
mentioned by Cicero. 

Whose brazen-imaged dugs etc. — Hxpl. Within the dome 
of the Capitoline museum your brazen>imaged dugs still impart 
the milk of conquest : in other words your image represents you 
as imparting milk etc. ^our brazen imaged dugs — your teats 
carved in bronze. A monument...... art — a relic of ancient 

sculpture. Mother of the mighty heart — you who possessed a 
grim fierceness of character. Which the great founder... teat — 
that fierceness and strength which Romulus must have sucked 
from you with the milk of your breasts and which, through him, 
was transmitted to the Roman race generally. 

Roman Jove — so called because Jove, Jupiter, w'as the 
guardian deity of the Romans. Jove's eijiereal dart — i. e. light- 
ning. Thine ..cubs — i, e. the children ';f Rome. Thy fond 
charge— the objects of your affectionate care. 

(3) Stanzas 89 92. 

A slight interlude Byron is still harping upon the same 
subject — the greatness of the Romans. ‘None to equal these 
ancient Romans’, he says, ‘save perhaps Napoleon.* A contrast 
between Napoleon and Ceasar. 

Stanza 89. The poei answers the question he has himself put. The 
slie-wolf btill keeps watch over Rome ; but her foster-children, the grand 
Homans of old, are all dead. Vet, since creation, none else has appiOached 
their glory save Napoleon. 

Thou dost — i. e. dost yet guard thy immortal cubs. Thy 
foster babes — your foster-children, the men of Ancient Rome, so 
called because Romulus, their great ancestor, had been suckled 
by a she wolf. The men of iron — those men of grim and iron 
determination viz. tljie ancient Romans. Reared — raised, built. 
Their sepulchres — the Tuiirs^of ancient Rome. 

Men bled distance — Expl. The men of the modern 

world have been only aping the deeds of those ancient Romans. 
Just as the .Romans bled, fought and conquered, so we also have 
been doing the same in imitation of the god-like Romans.^ 

In imitation. .f eared ^ — i.e. in imitation of the ancient 
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Romans. Tht same course steered — have been following in the 
same path as that of the Romans. At apish distance — Only they 
have been doing so at a distance like slavish imitators. None 

have reared — But though people have been mimicking the 

Romans none has been able to approach their supremacy. 

One vain man — Napoleon. See I. 817 below. 'Who 

slave — who is not dead but, worse than that, is the slave of his 
own slaves, i. e. has been imprisoned by those whom he had 
conquered before. Vanished by overpowered not by 

his enemies but his own weakness — his ambition and vanity. 

* Stanza 90 . Napoleon was a kind of bastard Caeser : the latter’s God- 
like variety was something unapproachable. 

The fool dominion — befooled by his own vain lust for 

dominion ; misled by his own overweening ambition. A kind 
of bastard Caesar — a spurious, adulterated version of Caesar. 
‘Caesar scapin,’ as Byron would say — a sort of ‘scamp’ Caesar. 
(‘Brummagem’ Caeasar^ would be the modern equivalent.) With 
steps unequal — unable to attain to the god-like stride of Caesar ; 
unble to equal his lofty port and majestic gait. Following..,':.. 

striving to follow in the wake of Caesar, but following 
him lamely at a distance. The Romanes the character 

of Caesar Modelled — fashioned. Terrestrial mould — earthly 
pattern. 

The Romanes mind mould — The mind of Caesar was 

conceived on a grander scale : it was more god-like than human. 
Wjih passions.,. cold — His passions were more intense and turn- 
ultuous and yet his reason calmer and thus kept his passions in 
check. An immortal instinct — a natural impluse towards great- 
ness. Which redeemed bold — which more than made up for 

the weakness of a character that was at once tender and audaci- 
ous. So soft yet hold — N. B. It was this combination of cour- 
age and softness which appealed to Byron. Blit was this 
combination real ? or did it only exist in Byron's mind ? Byron 
loved to suppose that Caesar was naturally’ susceptible to the 
charms of beauty, fansying some distant resemblance to himself 
in this respect ; but was this really the case ? One dohbts. 

Alcides beamed — Hxpl. When succumbing before the 

charms of Cleopatra, he seemed like Hercules with 'a ' distaff ; 
and yet nnon he shone forth in all the splendour of his might. 
Alcides with a. distaff-^ kixti the murder of Iphitis, Hercules, 
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to be purified of his crime, was sold as a slave to Omphale, queen 
of Lydia ; and while there he worked among the women of 
Omphale, spinning cotton by their side. 

At Cleopatra's feet — It was after the, B.aftle, of Pharsalia 
that Cae§.ft4 for a time, fOTtT vTctim to the charms of Cleopatra 
apd" gave her the kingdom of Egypt in preference to Plolemy, 
heFBrother and fiusband. Himse^^xrx full possession of all hi? 
mature greatness. ' 

Stanza 01- Napoleon had one weak and petty piission— -vanit) . 

Came and saw and conquered* — (Grammatically agreeing 
with ‘he’ in 1 . 810.) Veni^ Vedt, the celebrated expression 
used by Caesar to describe his conquest over Pharnaces (king of 
Pontus) in one day. 

Bui the man — i. e. Napoleon- (Connect with ‘was strangely 
framed’ in 1 . 815) Would have tamed — wanted so to tame ; 
wanted so to train and discipline. Eagles — standards of the 
French army ; here standing for Napoleon’s troops. But the man 

framed — Expl. But Napoleon, who wanted so to train his 

sofdiers that they would obey his least wishes like a trained fal- 
con, was yet framed with certain peculiar weaknesses of character. 

Down to flee — i, e. to hasten to the attack of the enemy, as 
the falcon flies down to attack its prey. In the Gallic van — in 
front of the French armies. A deaf heart — a heart which would 
never listen to the inner prompting of his conscience. A deaf heart 

itself— ’2, heart which would never permit him to listen to the 

still small voice of conscience. Strangely— e. with strange 
weaknesses of disposition. Coquettish in amhition—mih a petty 
and insatiable ambition. Still beamed — His ambition was never 
satisfied :* he always seemed to be aspiring after something— but 
after what ? 

Stanza 92* What was it that he aspired after ? Did he not know that 
all ambition ends in death and was all this deluge of blood necessary to 
satisfy this empty passion. 

Would he all^ or nothing — Connect with ‘still he aimed’ in 
1.818. — ‘ He was always aspiring and fee wanted to be all or 
nothing.’ Either he would be first or he would cease to be. (Cf. 
the Latin expression ‘aut Caesar, aut nullus.*) 

Nor could he wait him — (Mark the bitter sarcuMii-in this 

line.) ‘If he wanted to be great, why was he in such a hiirry 
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about it ? Why couldn’t he wait for the grave which surely would 
have equalled him with the greatest, would have equalled him 
with the Caesars — those Caesars upon whose dust we tread ? The 

sine level km — that grave which would have levelled him, 

have equalled him with the greatest. 

Had fixed him .fate — would have equalled him with the 

Caesars and thus have satisfied his ambition in a way. (What 
higher^ ambition can man have than to be the equal of the 
Caesars ? And if Napoleon had waited a few years, this fate 
would have been his. How ? viz. through the levelling influence 
of death. For this — viz. thus to be laid low by Death. For this 
triumph — After all, the grave is the inevitable end of all human 
fate. The conqueror may rear his arch of triumph but the end 
to which he comes must be this. For this — viz. to reach this 
pitiful goal. 

And for this deluge— Blood and tears have 

flowed in a deluge over this earth. To what end ? Why, only to 
end in death. 

An universal delude etc. — At the time of Noah’s deluge th^re 
was at least one ark of refuge for man ; but now, in this universal 
deluge of blood and misery, there seems to be no escape at all for 
wretched mankind. 

Ebbs redow — Hxpl. If there is a temporary cessation 

in this deluge of blood anon it begins to flow in a mightier volume 
than before. 

Renew thy rainbow^ god — A supplication to the deity. ‘Or- 
dain that this deluge should cease and that it should not be 
renewed again.* (In Noah’s time, after the end of the flood, god 
sent the rainbow in token of his covenant with man— as a guaran- 
tee that the flood should not occur again.) 

(4) Stanzas 93 to 98. 

The fate of Napoleon suggests some, natural reflections 
on the futility of human life and on the strange accident that 
those who conquer tyrants should themselves be tyrants. 

StaZLZft 93* What is the good of our life ? Our senses and reason are 
weak ; jjruth is unattainable ; and custom and public opinion are oiynipotent 
so muclWo that men are afraid of iheir free judgments. 

Barren fruitless existence. What from reap — 
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,Wbat reward, what happiness do we gain from this existence of 
ours ? seeing that our powers are so feeble and circumstances 
so bad. Narrow — inadequate. Which loves the deep — that 
remains secret and hidden. (Cf. the proverbial expression : 

‘Truth dwells at the bottom of a well.’) Weighed scale 

—judged, not on their own merits, but by the false standard of 
public opinion. Custom — in the sense of ‘conventional, com- , 
•monly established ideas of right and wrong.’ Opinion — 
same as custom, convention. Our se?ises narrozv etc — This 
passage is almost a literal translation of Cicero’s magnificent 
]-atin : '‘augusios sensus, imhecillts animos^ brevia curricula vitae ’ 

Whose veil light — Expl. Custom and convention are so 

strong, they have cast such a veil of ignorance upon men's minds 
that people have forgotten all true standaids of right and wrong 
and have become almost afraid lest their reason should be too. 
strong, lest they should perceive and understand things which 
other people don’t. 

Mantles darkness — casts a thick pal! of ignorance upon 

the ^arth. Are accidents — seem to lose their eternal and immu- 
table character. (Under the influence of false convention, people 
do not judge things as on their merits ; rather, 

right and wrong seem to be accidental and variable qualities in 

their estimation.) Grow pale — are frightened. Grow pale 

bright — are frightened lest their reason should prove too strong. 
(N. B People arc so much under the influence of convention 
that they are almost afraid to have a free judgment of their own.) 

Free thought — thought and judgment which differs from the 
common opinion of the world. Earth, ,Jight — N. B, Of 
course, there can be no such thing as too much light, loo much 
knowledge’; the more light, the better. Yet people are so accus- 
tomed to the darkness of convention that they are almost afraid 
of light, 

Sta&ZSt 04. People tread contentedly the petty round of their liveb and 
bequeath the heritage of tjieir servitude to succeeding generations. 

Thus — viz. in slugglisb misery follow the petty 

routine of their lives. Sluggish misery — dull and life-less misery. 
Rotting — contented enough with their miserable existence. From 

sire sm — i. e. from generation to generation. And thus 

age to age — They seem to be content with their littleneis and 
weakness; and so they follow the same dull routine o.f their days 
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from year's end to lear’s end, through generation after generation. 

TramphU — oppressed, humiliated. Proud they seeftfi 

to be almost proud of the bondage in which they live. Tkdr 
hereditary rage — the legacy of servitude. Race, ..slaves — people 
who were slaves from birth, as it were. 

Bequeathed slaves — These people are not only slaves 

■theniselves, they bequeath the legacy of slavery to their children. 

Who — viz. these children of theirs. Wage chains — Bght in 

defence of their very servitude, as if that were a thing to be 
proud of. 

Bleed gladiator-like etc . — Hxpl. Just as gladiators know 
the fate that awaits them and yet go on fighting in the circus, so 
these people know that slavery is their only portion and yet 
fight in defence of their bondage. 

Gladiators — These were hired ruffians of the Roman circus 
who made it their profession to fight with wild beasts or with 
other gladiators just as the case might be. The same arena — i.e. 
the ring of the circus. Engage — go forth to fight. 

Stanza The slavery of Which we .speak is not simply religious 
tyranny in matters of opinion but that political servitude which bows us doubly 
down, 

N. B. In the preceding stanza Byron has said that men 
are content to dwell for ever in a state of servitude ; and here he 
explains what particular kind of servitude he refers to Of course, 
in religious matters, people are content to live in the bondage of 
accepted opinions. But Byron is speaking here, not of this 
spiritual bondage, but of that political tyranny which was making 
itself widely felt at this time in Europe. 

There had been a reaction in the direction of absolute 
government since the days of the French revolution ; and to this 
Byron refers here. 

Of meWs creeds — of the bondage of religiorj. They test 

maker--' Expl. In matters of religion people willingly submit to 
certain restraints. But that is a matter which’ lies entirely between 
man and his Maker and I have nothing to do with that. 

Things allowed — things which are admitted by every body 
Averred— \.e. openly proclaimed. The yokesvL. the bondage 
of poliucal servitude, 

I speak not doubly bowed^CotiStWit thus ‘T am not 
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speaking ofman^s creeds : rather 1 am speaking of a matter which 
IS known to everybody, viz. of that political servitude which 
crushes us down with its intolerable weight.” ( Ydke is the object 
of speak and agrees with things in 1 . 848. Intent in 1 . 851 and 
edict in 1. 852 are in apposition with yoke) 

That is bowed — that thrall of political bondage which 

oppresses us with its intolerable burden. The intent avowed — 

the avowed, proclaimed object of all tyrants. The edict rules 

the decree of those who are sovereigns of the world. 

Who are grown throne— ^These sovereigns, have taken a 

leaf out of Napoleon’s book — that Napoleon who almost pulled 
them down from their thrones. (Napoleon was a despot and the 
sovereigns of Europe are now seeking to ape Napoleon.) Him.,, 
p^oud — i.e. ' Napoleon who once humiliated them all. Should.,, 
slumber — stir them up from their indolence. 

Too glorious i^ 7 «rf—ExpL If Napolean had done only 

this i. e. if he had only humbled the proud and frightened kings 
on their thrones, then his life would have been exceedingly 
glori6us. (Byron means that if Napoleon bad been content to be 
the enemy of sovereigns and had not tried to be sovereign 
himself then his life would have been very glorious ) 

Stanza 96- N«'ipoleon conquered tyrants but ended by being a tyrant 
himself. From this the poet wonders if it is impossible for Europe to produce 
patriot like Washington — a patriot who would conquer despotism and yet 
never aspire to be despot himself. 

Can ly rants... be — Is it necessary that 'those who conquer 
tyrants themselves should be tyrant ? (The question is suggested 
by the career of Napoleon.) 

Freedom — here meaning not freedom generally but the cause 
of freedom in Europe (In America freedom came from a selfless 
champion like Washington. Is it impossible that Europe should 
produce a man of the same calibre ? ) 

When she... undefined — when America, newly born as a state, 
at once became great and strong. N. B. Pallas was the virgin 
goddess of learning and military prowess among the Greeks ; and 
the legend about her was that she sprang forth- fully armed from 
the head of Zeus. 

Columbia — the United States of America, When ^she... 
Pallas — when she suddenly came into existence as a great power. 
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(The reference is to the Declaration of Independence in 1776 by^ 
which the American colonies proclaimed their independence of 
Great Britain. 

A pallas.., undefiled — The comparison with Pallas is thus 
made out : — (i) Pallas sprang forth fully armed and so America 
became a great power the very day she was born. 
(2) Pallas was a virgin undefiled and so America 
never had to bear the stain of foreign servitude. 

Alust such minds Washington — Expl. Or is it that 

men like Washington can never be born in the civilized soil of 
.Europe ? They can be born only deep in the midst of virgin 
forests and amid the roar of cataracts. 

Unpruned forest — i.e. virgin forest, untouched by the hand 

of men. Wild forest — referring to the fact that America was 

■a virgin country in a state of primitive wildness when Washington 
was born. 

Has earth shore — Expl. Is it that the very principle 

which could give birth to such men has become extinct in the 
world ? or is it that the seed is there but that it can not grow 
on the soil of Europe ? (Has earth itself lost the power of 
producing such great men ? or is it Europe only that has lost 
that power ? No such shore — no country which can produce 
such great men. 

StWZa 97 - The crimes with which I ranc«‘ stained the cause - »f free- 
dom — they are used by tyrants as a pretext for tightening the bond of 
servitude. 

Got drunk with blood — intoxicated with bloodshed, 
(maddened by a taste of power.J To ^vomit crime — with the 
result that she began to indulge in an orgy of crime. 

France got drunk etc. — N.B. What the poet means to say 
is this : — The people of France had long been oppressed by kings 
and nobles. They got their first taste of vengeance in 1789 with 
the outbreak of the French Revolution ; an{i this so maddened 
their blood that they plunged forthwith into an orgy of frightful 
crimes. And these crimes have been fatal to the cause of freedom 
in other countries, for they give countenance to the theory that 
the common people can never use freedom with moderation. 

And fatal crime — Expl. The saturnalia of crime in 

which France plunged after the outbreak of the French Rovolu- 
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tion has fatally injured the cause of freedom in every country. 
*Suturnalia — a period of unbridled license. The Saturnalia 
was a Roman 

pursuit Hts saturnalia — the after-math of crime which 

foTtoweSTupon France’s brief taste of freedom. 

The deadly days lifds tree — Explain the construction . 

"thus : — (i) The deadly days which we have seen, (2) the vile 
ambition of Napoleon (^3) the assumption or Imperial sovereignty 
by Napoleon — these have furnished tyrants with a pretext for 
screwing tighter the chains of political servitude. The deadly 
days — referring to such frightful incidents as the September* 
massacre of 1792. 

Vile ambition world — the vile ambition of Napoleon 

which utterly baffled the hopes of men. N. C. When the. 
French Revolution broke out people had thought that the reign 
of freedom was now to begin ; but this hope was disappointed by- 
Napoleon’s ambition. 

^ His hopes — viz- men’s hope of achieving political freedom. 
An adamantine rW/— an impassable barrier. The base pageant 
etc. — viz. Napoleon’s assumption of royal pomp and power. Are 
grown the pretext — are utilized by tyrants as pretexts. 

For the eternal throng — i. e. for keeping up the bondage of 

slavery. Which /w— that political servitude which cuts at the 

very root of life. And doomes fall — (Connect with ‘thrall’ in 

1.872); that political servitude which is the cause of man’s 
second and greatest fall. • 

N. B. Man’s first fall was in the days of Adam when he 
Fell from Baradise ; his second fall is now when he has fallen from 
hopes of freedom — From the first fall there was hope of salvation 
but this second fall is worse because it promises to be permanent. 

Stanza 08 ’ tbe ultimate triumph of freedom is sure, her seed 

has been sown deep even in the soil of the North, 

N. B. Freedonf has here been compared to three successive 
images — (i) to the thunder-storm which blows against the 
wind — (2) to a triumphant voice, (3) to a , tree that may have 
lost its blossom but which still preserves its sap. 

Thy banner wind — Expl. Just as a thunder-stono 

blows against the general current of the wind and yet prevails, so 
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the cause of freedom will ultimately prevail inspite of adverse 
circumstances Torn — viz. in conflict with adverse circumstances/ 

Died — seemed to fade away. The loudest behind — Thy voice 

though broken and dying is still loud, loud like the dying notes of 
the storm. 

N. B. The banner of freedom, though torn, is yet flying : 
the of freedom, though broken, is still loud: the tree of 
freedom, though it has lost its blossoms, is still lusty and 
vigorous. 

Hath lost blossom — hath lost its early freshness. Rind — 
bark. Chopped by the axe — referring to the fact that the cause 
of freedom has received rude shocks from tyrants. The sap lasts 

— The principle of freedom endures. The seed deep — The 

seed of freedom has struck its root deep. The North — i. e. the 

rude and unfertile North. The seed north — The principle of 

freedom has fixed itself deep even in the rude soil of England. 
So shall,, Jorth-^'^ia^V And since the principle of freedom 
has been planted firmly, we may naturally expect that more 
favourable results will follow when circumstances grow more 
favourable. Less bitter fruit — happier results than those vfhich 
were experienced in France. 

(5) Stanzas 99 to 106. 

J^yron proceeds to notice one by one the chief memorials of 
ancient Rome. And first he speaks of the stern round tower 
which serves as the tomb of Metella, wife of Crassus. 

‘ Stanza 90- a st«rn round tower, overgrown wnh moss and ivy, 
which, with its fence of stone, can baffle the strength of an army. What 
treasure is locked up in this fastness ? — only a woman’s grave. 

A stern round tower — This was called Capo da Bove and 
stood in the Appian way. Of other days— a. relic of ancient 
times. Rirm as a fortress etc, — N. B. Byron dwells upon the 
massive details of the structure in order to conttast them with the 
slender contents of the building. Fence of stone — bulwark of 

?tone. Such delays — such a fortress as might withstand the 

onset of an anny and dela^'^Ss Mvancer^ fwdf ek. —the 
dtb'eThal? having cTuiiiBred down the course of time. IVitk 

two thousand covered over with the ivy growth of 

two thousand years — an ivy-growth which, from its age, might 
6eem*like the garland of eternity. The garland, overthrown 
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The ivy growing upon the tower is like a garland waving over all 
• those who have died here during these two thousand^years. 

IVkaf strength — _this strong towejr meant lor ? 

Within its cave heaved — What priceless treasure was that 

winch required such a strong tower for its protection. 

Stanza 100. The poet muses upon who and what mannei of w'oman 
^ the lady might have l)een. Was she chaste and Uir ? How did she live 
How did she die ? 

The lady .palace — This lady who required a palace for 

her tomb. Worthv bed — Was she chaste enough to be king’s 

wife ? Nay more, was she chaste enough to be a Rom in’s wife ? 
^Mark the implied assumption that a Roman was greater than a 

JK-ing). What daughter hair — Had she aqy daughter w^ho 

inherited her beauty ? So honoured— honour ed by being buried 
:na palace. Was she... honoured — Connect with ‘to commeriioiate’ 
fn I, 900. ‘\ya^ she not thus honoured in order to celebrate a 

fate which must have been more than mortal ?’ Conspicuously 
.....placed — ‘Was she AQt.pkCfid conspicuously in a sj:»ot where 
the relics of otl^r persons could never ue buried, in order to 
conimemorate etc ?’ Meaner relics — that is, the corpses of 

meaner persons. Must not i, e. must not presume tp 

be buried. 

Stanza 101< (Same strain of thought continued). Wa* she h|.dit 
and frivolous ^ Or was she virtuous and stern ? 

Who love lords — who are faithful to their husbands. 

The lords of others — husbai)ds of other women. Such — that is 
women of the latter class ; unchaste and unfaithful wives. Evon 
in the older time^i. e. even in the simple and virtuous days of 

the republic. A matron mien — a sober and virtuous matron 

like Cornelia. Cornelia — daughter of Scipio Africanus and more 
famous still as the mother of the Gracchi. Or the light air etc. — 

i. e, was she of the light air etc. Or the light air queen — or 

was she frivolous and light-hearted like Cleopatra. Profuse of 
joy — prodigal of h^r favours. Inveterate in virtue — firmly fixed 
in virtue’s ways. Against it....,, virtue — Was she a light-o’-love 
like Cleopatra ? Or did she set her countenance against all such 

vices ? Did she keari^yid& she prone to fall in love ? Or 

wisely griej — or did sbe^ like a wise woraan^ shut put love 

JraDaJifir!hfiart.and tbffs save herself from a world of sorrows ? 
AJfections— in the general sense ' of feelings, passions. • N. 6. 
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So 

All the affections are griefs, i. e. are sources of trouble and 
miserf. 

Stanza 102- P(*i chance she died in youth, bowed down beneath the 
load of premature misery. 

N. B. Students will notice that in the latter part of this 
stan;sa the characteristic symptoms of consumption — for instance 
a hectic flush upon the cheek — have been skilfully idealised by 
the poet. The lady, Byron seems to imply, died of consump-* 
tion — consumption induced by premature sorrow. 

It may be death — Explain the construction thus ; — 

.‘Bowed down by the heavy load of sorrow, a cloud might gather 
over her beauty and a gloom in her dark eye — a gloom which 
■ would be an index of that early death which heaven gives its 

favourites’. crushed down. Woes gentle dust — 

.sorrows far heavier than even the heavy tomb which has been 
raised over her grave. (Mark the contrast between ‘ponderous 
tomb’ and ‘gentle dust’. The poet seems to imply that the tomb 
was too heavy for such a gentle creature as she was.) 

A cloud — a dark shadow might fall upon her beauty.*^ A 

ghom eye — a dark cloud of melancholy might gather in her 

ey^v Hoorn — connect with ‘early death’ in the next line. Doom 

favour He — alluding to the Greek proverb ‘those, whom the 
Gods love die early? 

Yet shed tf/^—coi^nect with ‘gloom’ and ‘cloud’ in the prece- 
ding lines. ‘The cloud gathering over her beauty and the gloom 
in her eye would yet shed a sunset charm about her.’ Yet shed 

• Atfr—wjpnii. josgke. i\er Jbeautlfyl with Ihe ^hues^ of 

; would bathe her in the atmosphere of dying 
day. And illume etc — Connect with ‘gloom' and ‘cloud.’ The 
cloud and gloom would shed a sunset charm etc. 

And illume leaf like Explain the construction 

thus : — ‘would illume the autumnal red of her consuming cheek 
with poetic lighj. and thus make it like the Hesperus of the dead 
— Stripped of metephor, the passage means — ‘The hectic flush 
of consumption burning on her cheek will give it a tinge like that 
of autumnal leaves — will make it shine like the Hesperus of the 
dead.’ N. B. Hesperus is the evening star and is thus associa- 
ted with ideas of night-fall and darkness, hence death. * Autumn 
also siSggests similar ideas of decay and death. 
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Hectic light — the anhealthy flush which is frequently seen 
on the face of consumptive patients. Of the dead—-^Q{ the region 
of the dead.* Tozer. The Hesperus of the dead — her hectic 
cheek would shine like Hesperus and thus light up the way to 
death. Her consuming cheek — her cheek wasting away with 
consumption. Consuming is apparently transitive but the sense is 

most decisively intransitive. The autumnal red — the reddish 

tin^e^that Autmn imparts to leaves. 

Stanza 103- Perhaps she died in extreme old ri|rc outliving love and 
beauty. In any case cofjjeriure as to her fate is useless 

Surviving all^i. t. surviving everything. Charms— 
nal beautj. With the silver gray tresses — with her black hair 

gradually growing gray. Which might Rome — Expl. But 

this hair, gray as it was, might yet recall memories of the day 
when her hair was long and dark and when she was envied and 
praised as one of the beauties of Rome. 

Still a something etc — i. e. faint memories of her youth. 
They — tresses. Braided — plaited and ornamented. Array — 
dress, make-up. Eyed — gazed upon with admiration. Whether 

stray — Jise of. losing ^ myself jn , a _ of wild 

conjectures 't We know — know for certain. The wealthiest 
RlMdn etc — Crassus, husband of Metella, was the wealthiest 
Roman of his time and formed the first triumvirate with Caesar 

and Pompey. His love ,pride — this tqmb^ , which is the 

monument either of his love or of hispiBe. 

StftUZa 104. As I stand here, by the tomb of Metella, the memory of 
i he past comes back to my mind with recollected music. 

N. B.„ Students will notice that this and the following stanza, 
though grammatically distinct, are closely united in thought. By 

thee — viz. by this tomb. It seems known — It seems as if I 

had been personally acquainted with Metella herself. 

Other days ^on me — The memory of the past comes back 

to my mind. N- B. • So far the meaning is clear ; but the ques* 
tion is ‘whose past® ? Byron’s or Metella's ? Mr. Tozer seems to 
think that it is of the latter, but in that case the connection with 
the next stanza would be missing. I therefore take it that Byron 
is referring, to his own past. 

Other days music — ^Xl^Jneroory of the past, comes, back 

to my mind steeped in the delicious beauty of-iemembVance. 

6 
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Though the tone wind — The metaphor of music is kept 

up. — Expl. thus: — The beauty of past days has changed in 
character ; il has become solemn and sombre like the muttering 
of distant thunder. (The past had one kind of beauty when it 
actually was ; but now, when its memory comes back to my mind 
’ts beauty has become changed in quality ) 

The cloudy groan etc. — the rumbling of thunder issuing from 
distant clouds. 

Yet mind — Expl. But though the music of the past has 

changed in quality yet I could continue seated by this ivy- 
covered stone till I had given body and shape to the fancies ot 
my heated mind, till I had called up forms from the floating 
wreck of time. (In other words, I could continue sitting 
and musing heie till I had called back the shapes and foims of 
the past vividly to the mind ) 

N. B. 'Fhe student will notice that the poet develops this 
thought in the next stan/.a. I could call back the past, *hft has 
said ; and then he goes on to say : ‘No doubt that past was a 
lailure ; but sitting here, by this tomb, I sometimes fancy that I 
could pick up the scattered planks of my ship-wrecked life and 
build a new bark for myself. 

Stanza 106 . No d I nutlea sbip\Nreck ot my lite in >oulh . but 
sitting hcr\-, it scorns to me that I could pick up a lew planks homthrit vvieck 
and build the vebsol of my life anew. And >el, it I roud do so, wbithcr 
could I steer this bark, seting that I have neither hope nor home 

The planks — the planks of my ship-wrecked life Far 

shattered rock — The image is derived from a ship foundered 

upon rocks. — My life has been wrecked, says the poet ^ but some 
few planks have survived the general wreck. Built me a httle 
bark etc — connect with ‘had bodied forth’ in 1 . 935. Thus th^ 
construction of the whole passage would be ■ T could seat me by 
the ivy-ed stone — i. till I had bodied forth etc, 2. till I ha^ 
called up forms from the floating wrecks, ,3, till I had built mp 
a little bark etc. 

And from the planks^,, ever dear — Expl From the scattered 
planks of my past life, I could have built myself a new ship of 
hope — a ship which should once more enable me to, battle with 
the efeean and the breakers — those breakers that rush upon the 
shore where all things dear to me lie dead. Divested of metaphor, 
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the passage means here I sometimes muse tha]: .1 

coujii resume the broken thread of my lifc jRod battle ot)C.e again 
with the adverse tide of circu^mgtances. 

The ocean^ the shocks etc — standing for the adverse circum^ 
stances of life. Ceaseless roar — viz. of the breakers. Foundered 

—wrecked. Where all -referring to the loss of his 

friends and relatives. 

But could I etc — N. B. Here a new doubt presents itself 
before the mind of the poet- ‘I think that I could resume the 
broken thread of my life ; but could I do so, in which direction 
would I steer the ship cf my life ?’ 

Could / gather — i.e. even if I could gather. The wave-worn' 

store — viz. of planks. Enough boat — a sufficient number of 

planks to make a boat for me. Where steer — In which 

direction would I direct the course of the new boat ? Woos — 

i.e. invites me, c^urta_m e. No home here — I have no other 

home, no settled course of life, save what I can make for myself 

Stanzas lOS—lOO. 

The ruins of the Palatine and reflexions suggested by these. 

Stanza 106 - in the failing twilight 1 hear the ouls hooting ov’er the 
ruins of the I’alatine. Amidst such desolation as this, what are my fH tiv 
griefs and woes ? 

seeing that I have neither hope nor home etc. Let 
ike whids howl on — My life being desolate I shall find pleasure 
even in the howling of the winds. Their harmony — or rather 

disharmony. Sheill music — because it will accord with the 

temper of my mind. 

And the night cry — Night will temper the howling of the 

winds with the cry of owlets. Temper — mingle. As I now hear 
' them — This marks the time and place of the poet's composition. 
He is writing from the top of Palatine and in the fading twilight 
of the evening. 0^er\,...siie — in the very place where the owls 
build their nests. (Evidently the Palatine hill was a favourite 
roosting place of owls.) The bird of darkness— owl. 

Answering each other — a peculiarity of owls ; if one bird 
hoots, the other birds will hoot in reply. The Palatine —\\\^ hill 
where Augustus ..,aad ^^succeedina X^esars had .tbeir^^ palacp 
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Sailing pinions^mnp, broad like sails. Such a shrine—^ 

infimorM_of such vast desolatiori as this. Upon such griefs — ' 

compar-ison with the^^wide 

desolation ot which the Palatine is witness ? Let me\ mint — 

let me not recount my persl)haT sorrows here. 

Stanza 107- Arches crushed, columns strewn in friigments, frescos 
eaten by damp— these are the only remains of the imperial Mount, 

Cypress and Ivy — plants growing amongst the ruins of the ’ 
Palatine Hill. (The cypress also is associated with funerals.) 
Grown — Connect with ‘matted and massed’ i.e. growing matted 

and massed. Matted — entangled. Hillocks chambers — rocks 

.piled up where chambers had been before. 

Arch crushed — Triumphal arches were among tlte most not- 
able architectural features of ancient Rome. Strewn in 
fragments — broken and scattered in pieces. Choked up vaults — 
up^^r -ground chambers choked up with the growth of weeds. 

paintings oh walls. Steeped damp — eaten ij[p by 

damp and mildew. 

« 

Subterranean damp — the damp in that is found in under- 
ground chambers, (Of course these chambers were not originally 
under the ground ; but they tumbled into ruin long ages ago and 
new houses and buildings have been erected on -the roofs of the 
old.) Temples, baths etc, — XiifiS£...ajucient buiWings-^r^ 
much in rui n that jtbeix, y.eryidentjtx is uncertain. Who say 
,w]iaLi£eyjw£r^ whether they were temples, baths or halls ? 

Learning — here in the sense of investigation by learned men. 

A4tthat walls — The only conclusion to which learned men 

have come as the result of their investigation is that these ruins 
had once been halls. The Imperial Mount — so called because 

Augu sUis a nd the succeecHnjg^Caesars Jiad jbeir^places^ 

^ 

It is thus,...- falls — such is the ruin which overtakes even 
those who are great. • 

Stanza 108. First Freedom, then splendour, then the corruption of 
splendour, and lastly the irruption of barbarism — such is the coarse <5f all 
human history. 

f There... tales^The moral of the Palatine is the moral of all 
human histories ; in other words, all human history is uniform in 
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.its course. It is The same tale is uniformly repeated 

in all the histories of mankind. N. B. Byron is referring to 
the uniform course of development through which all human 
states have passed and he is thinking specially of the histories of 
Rome and Greece. — Both in Rome and Greece, we have first a 
period of struggle for freedom ; then a period of assured 
severeignty and power ; next a period when power naturally’ 
'brings with it inevitable corruption ; and lastly the period when 
corruption breeds decay and decay leads to subjection at the 
hands of others. 

Hrst freedom — i.e. struggle for freedom. Then glory — i.e. 

the glory of assured power and sovereignty. 

Wealthy vice^ corruption^Tbese would represent the third 
stage in the development of nations and states. Barbarism at 
hist — i.e. invasion by barbariang. (In Greece it was invasion by 
the Romans themselves, whereas in Rome it was invasion by the 
f joths and Huns.) 

dVith vast — inspite of the many volumes which she has 

written. Hath hut one page — i.e. has but one moral to preach. 

And history .page — There are many volumes of history but 

the moral of all is the same. // is here — and that moral is 

vividly illustrated Jiere in the ruins which crown the Palatine 

Hill. Where gorgeous tyranny ask — The construction is 

left purposely incomplete. The poet means : — Gorgeous tyranny 
hath here gathered together all that the heart, soul and sense^ 
could seek ; and yet, what has been the result of it all ? They all* 
have hastened to one common sink of rain and decay. Gorgeous 
Tyranny^Xbe splendid despots of ancient Rome (referring to 
the Roman Emperors.) 

Ireasures — i.e. treasures of art. All delights — things which 
could delight the mind and the senses both. Eye or ear — 
representing the senses. Hearty standing for the mind. 

Away with words — Le» there be truce to words., ior words _ are. 
madequat'e to paint the vastness of this ruin. 

Stanza 109. This mountain is an epitome of ages knd realms, But 
'^here are the golden palaces which once stood on this hill f Where are’ the 
'oen who dwell in those palaces ? 

rejoice, viz. a manifestation of human greatness 
that IS visible, here. (Rejoice that man could have produced 
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such stupendous works of art.) Admire — ^hA v astne^ i^ of 
po^I,3Kbich could have produced the same. -because* 

all this power was unable to save these things from ruin. 

Thou pendulum tear^^M who oscillate constantly 

between joy and grief. Ages and realms — i.e. hi^lodes of many 
agea^nd. many countries. Are crowded — are packed within a 
narrow space. This span — connect with ‘this““ mountain’ in the 
line below. This span — i.e. this hand’s breadth of ground/ 
referring to the Palatine Mount. 

Whose obliieroted plan — the very groundwork of which 
cannot now be discovered. (We must bear in mind that the 

• Roman hills did not always possess the shape in which we see 
them now. 1‘hey were cut away, levelled and otherwise altered 
.to make them suit the purpose of the city-builders.) 

Ages and realms .filled — Hxpl. the construction thus: 

The histories of many ages and countries are crowded together 
in this small strip of land, this mountain, which once was pin- 
nacled by the pyramid of empires — a pyramid which used to shine 
in the van of glory’s gewgaws, so much so that the rays ot the 
sun seemed to derive additional lustre from it. (The pyramid of 
empires once pinnacled this mountain ; in other words, this 
mountain was once the apex of the ancient Roman world — that 
Roman world which itself shone in the van of glory and 
splendour.) This mountain., pinnacle — This mountain, the very 
ground-plan of which cannot now be accurately traced, was once 
crowned by the pyramid of empires ; in other words, it formed 
the crown and summit of the ancient Roman Empire. 

Of glory's (Connect with ‘pyramid of empire’ in 

the preceding line.) That pyramid of empires— that Roman 
Empire — wbich^itself shone in the. van of gloiy's gewgaws vig. was 
thfi^mostgorgeous and brilliant thing in the ancient,, world. Till 

the sun's rays filled — which was so gorg*kms and brilliant that 

the.sim itself seemed to gaii\ addhional briUiancyXroip its lustre. 
Where., .roofs — where are the splendid mansions whiclT once 
stood upon this hill ? Golden roof — referring specially to Nero’=; 
golden palace. 

(7) Stanzas no to 114. 

• </ 

Other memorials of Rome’s ancient greatness. 

StUlZSl 110. Kven Ciceio was not sc eloquent as these nameless pillaiv- 
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W'Viicn prcacl) the vanity of all human things. These columns and arches that 
I see around me--' were they the aiches of Titus or the columns of Trajan? 
No, they are all nionumeuls of the omnipotence of lime. 

Tully — Cicero, the greatest orator of ancient Rome. Name- 
less column — It has since been discovered that this column was 
dedicated to the Emperor Phocas. With the buried The 

base (pedestal) is no longer buried : it has been excavated sinpe 
Byron’s time. Tully was not so elo^/uenl etc,'--you sire eloquent 
because you are nameless. The very fact that jou are nameless 
eloquently preaches the mortality of all human things. 

The laurels brow — One of the honours granted to Caesar 

was that he might perpetually wear a wreath of laurels. What 

arc the laurels dwelling place — Expl. I care not for the 

itriumps of Caesar. To me the ivy that grows here, in the ruined 
palace of the Caesars, has a deeper lesson and significance. Tm 
Jrom his dwelling place — the ivy that grows on the ruins of his 
dwelling place. Crown me with ivv etc. — because this ivy will 
teach me more of the nothingness of all hurPwan ambition. 

5 Whose arch or pillar N. B. The passage that follows is 
rhetorical both in sense and structure. The poet sees before 
him the triumphal arches and pillars of ancient Rome ; and then 
he says that these arches and pillars prove, not the greatness of 
the ancient Roman Emperors, but rather the omnipotent influence 
qf tjjjui, (‘These pillars and arches purport to be memoriaTs 
of the Roman Emperors. To me, however, it is plain that they 
are all monuments raised in honour of the destructive power of 
time.’) Titus — The arch cfl’itus was erected to commemorato 
the fall of Jerusalem in 79 A. D. 

Trepan's — Trajan also had ^n arch in his honour, perhaps 
the most beautiful in ancient Rome ; but it is rather of his pillar 
that the poet is thinking. This pillar was erected in A. D. 114 
to commemorate the many victories of Trajan. It is that of 
time — Expl. These arches and pillars were raised to honour the 
memory of the ancient emperors and to celebrate their triumphs. 
But they are all ‘m ruins and their decay speaks eloquently only 
of tbe all-destruclive power of time. 

He — i. e. Time. All he scoffing — he destroys them all 

with contempt and mockery. Apostolic statues ^Statues 

of the Christian apostles have been erected upon the sum«iit of 
these ancient columns, ‘The statue of St. Peter stands on the 
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column of Trajan and the statue of Paul stands on the pillar of 
Marcus Aurelius.) To crush — i. e. to trample upon ; (so called 
because these statues had been erected on the top of the Imperial 
columns.) The Imperial urn whose ashes etc. — The student will 
notice that the sentence overflows into the next stanza and 
cannot be understood except with reference to that. 
cohimn was formerly qrQwned by a statue. of, the Emperor. There 
wtis a globe in one arm of the statue and it was suppo^(&d"tti1&ct 
this globe contained 
tins legend.) * 

Apostolic statues stars. Rxpl. Statues of apostles 

have been erected upon tl^e urns where formerly slept the ashes 
of. Emperor^ — wh icf4. Jtbiis-bwledr- r e p os ed beneath- ttuiJbiufi 
Jiome. t^N. B. The idea is certainly confused and by 
no means accurate.) 

Stanza 111* Tranjan’s state was worthy to dwell with the sky and 
stars : — he was more than a mere conqueier like Alexander, He wore his 
virtues unsullied with house-hold blood. 

Buried in air etc, — The reference is to the legend given 
above viz. that the ashes of Trajan were contained in the globe 
which was held in one arm of the statue. 

Th^^.y had contained Expl. These ^ash^s. con- 

tained a spirit which was so free and great that ^vas worthy to 
ficrd'a.home With the free sky and staxs. They — viz. ashes. 
Spirit — referring to the "spirit of Trajan. With these — viz. the 
air, sky and stars of Rome, Would find a home — viz. was worthy 
to find a home. The last of those etc. — Connect with ‘ spirit ’ in 
the preceding line ‘ Trajan was the last of those who reigned 
over the whole earth’ — meaning of course the whole civilised 

world as known to the ancients. For after r<?«^««/s-*-Trajan 

w'as the last who reigned over the whole earth ; for those who 
succeeded him could jKit retain-but rather gave taefe some of bis 
conquests. lor after — i. e, after Trajan . Yield back his 
conquests — Trajan added the provinces of Dacia and Parthia to 
the Roman Empire, but the latter was given u’p immediately after 
his death. A mere Alexander — i. e. a mere conquerer like 
Alexander without any great human virtues. 

Unstained virtues — Unlike Alexander he wore his crown 

of sovereign virtues unsullied by crime. Unstained wine^ 

The reference is to the darkest vices of Alexander’s character 
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viz. (i) his drunkenness jind ( 2 ) t he mur der gf.his-friend Clkus 
•under therTmHuaic£. oL jdne. Serenely — with calm equanimity. 
Sovereign viriHes-^^ihe supreme virtues of his character. Sttll — 
even now. 

StanZft 112- where is the Capitoline Ilill and the Tiirpeian rock 
And is tt\at the Forum which once burnt with the eloquence of Cicero? 

The rock of iriumt>h-- XhQ Capi toline ■HilL»liere^tQDd..ihe 
"reat _ triple temple in honopr. of jupit^_Minej:Ya,A’'^d Mars ; 
^edj“0£kjoLtxiu.P^^ victorious generals, when granted 

a triumph, used to climb Ap- ,tbis hiU in order to pay homage 
at the temple.. Embraced her heroes — welcomed her heroes-, 
honoured them suitably. The steep Tarpeian — th^„rock-Xrom 
\^hichjraj.^ors were ht^rjed jnjto Jhe_g.ulf be^ order to. meet 

their d path, fittest goal race — where traitors got the fittest 

reward for their career of crime. 

7he promontory etc — Byron is thinking of Leucadiam 
cape in Gr^^oe frpm^ which. .Sappho leapt, down into .t£e 

The promontory ambition — the projecting rock from 

which traitors leapt dow n and thus had their ambition cured. 
Here — viz. in this ^eat temple of Jupiter. Thetr spoils-— 
spoils which gathered in conquered countries. Yon field 

below — referring to the Forum Romanum, the great Roman Forum, 
which is imperishably associated with all the chief events of 
Roman history. Yon field— the Forum immediately tathe East 
of the Capitol and to the Palatine. It was a narrow, irregular 
stretch of ground originally so low that it used to be flooded dp- 
ring the rains. 

Thousand years sleep— ’B.mpV A thousand years of 

|ia.ny jstriPg .and dP*T>esticL.m nflirt lie burie d in that narrow stretch 
of J^nd. (Roman history, at least durfng the earlier years of the 
Republic, was one continual struggle between two rival parties, 
the Piebians and the Patricians). 

The Forum...,^^glow — The Forum was the political centre 
of Rome and thus the scene of Rome’s greatest oratorical achi- 
evements. (• The immortal accents of the great orators seem still 
to be vibrating in the atmosphere of the Forum.’) And still,,. 
Cicero— Even now, at this distant^ date,, the very atmpspber.e of 
the place seems to be qp|yeririg with the eloquence of C^erp. 
Eloquent ait — Of course it" is not the air that is eloquent ; but 
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it seems to have caught an eloquent glow from the speeches of 
great orators. 

StCUlZa 113- This Forum was the arena of all Roman history from the 
first infant days «>f the Republie till the time when Rome had risen to be the 
mistress <if the world ; but freedom had become extinct in Rome long Ijefort' 
this latter date. 

The field ^/<y<9^/--Byron is still harping upon the subject 

of the Forum. The Forum, he says, was the arena of all the chief 
incidents of Roman history ; it was the scene of all her battles 
for freedom ; the scene of all her faction -fights, the scene of 
many glories and the scefie of many evil and bloody deeds. 

Field of freedom — referring specially to the controversy bet- 
ween the Plebians and the Patricians through which Rome slowly 
won her way to freedom. Field of factio7i — referring specially 
to such civil wars as those between Sulla and Marius. 

Field of fame — referring to the fact that in Rome fame was 
most quickly won through oratory and the Forum was the chief 
field of oratory Ftdd of blood — referring to the many massacres 
which had stained this building with blood. 

Htre a proud people^ $ f ailed — From the first, in- 

fant days of the Republic till the time when Rome came to be 
the mistresss of the world it was in this Forum that the passions 
of a proud people chiefly manifested themselves. 

Were tx haled — w.eteJbreathed ; chiefly manifested. Empire 
tn the bud — nascent, growing empire. From the first etc.— \ e. 

from the early days of the Republic. When further worlds 

failed — when she had no further worlds to conquer ; in other 
words, when she had conquered all that could be conquered. 
Long before^!, e. long before this latter date. Had Freedom's 

face veiled — Freedom had been lost in Rome long before this 

date. ( Byron means to imply that the Romans lost their political 
freedom with the establishment of the Empire ^ Anarchy — referr- 
ing to the despotism of the Caesars. Anarchy attributes — 

Despotism haJusurped the attributes of fj^edom. Till evety 
lawless soldier etc — till every successful soldier was free to be 
Emperor and in that capacity either trampled upon the servile 
Senate or caused her orators to pronounce eulogies in his favour. 

Every lawless — referring to the fact that the,. Military 

sopn^became supreme in the Roman Empire, and it was the 
Pretorian guard which really selected and deposed Emperors at 

/. . 
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its will. fV/io assat'/efi — who proved aggressive ; who succeeded 

in making himself Emperor. Tr§d Xrarapled upon 

^ SenatCj^^ made - the .Senate entirely subservient to his 
ijjiji. Ttemblin^ Senate — Even in the worst days of Imperial 
despotism the Senate continued to exist ; but, of course, it was 

the shadow of its former self. Or raised prostitutes — 

Thfejlmpetors eitherreduced. the.. Senate , to. silence ; 
of these Senators spoke at ...all, .they, were only hired ^orators 
who had been bribed to do so. liaised— e. caused to be 
raised. IVTaa/— bribed. ProsHtutes — here in the sense of people 

who prostituted their talents, used them for evil purposes. (The 
poet is referring to hired orators and members in the Senate ) 

Staxiza 114. I .et ns quit tlie suhjecl ol the j ojuni ihe name ul 
Kien/a, the last of ll>e f'iomans. So long as ihcie is dhc leaf on llie liee ol 
I'reedoii), it will furiiisli a garl.ind foi Kien/.i, whu wa*' Iasi J.iw 

giver, ' -hei new-horn Nuiiui 

Then turn we — N. B. Byron is preparing to leave the sub- 
ject of the Forum and he manages the transition by refereni e 
to Rienjii whom he calls the last of the Romans, The latest 
Tribune — See note on Rienzi below\ (In ancient Rome the 
Tribunes were in a special way the representatives of the Plebs 
and in that capacity were invested with considerable power ) Ten 
thousand tyrants — rdciiing -to the long succession of despotic 

sovereigns who ruled over Rpme liedeemer shame — you who 

made up for her many centuries of disgrace and humiliation. 

Rienzi last of Romans — Cola de Rienzi (1313-1354) was a 
man of humble birth ; but from boyhood be was filled with 
dreams of restoring Rome to her ancient greatness. In 1347 he 
placed himself at the head of the popular movement which over- 
threw the power of the oligarchy and elected himself Tribune, 
but his rule did not last long. He was deposed the very same 
year and though he returned to power again in 1354. he was 
again overthrown and murdered 

Last of Romans — so called because of his noble patriotism 
Friend of the- finest of Petrarch’s od^S is addre- 

ssW to Rienzi. While the tree leaf — So long as there is one 

Kaf bn the tree of freedom, let it furnish a wreath of honour for 
your grave. 

The forum s champion — you who were the hero of thp Forum. 
(It was Rien.zi's fascinating eloquence which enabled him to bring 
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over the populace to hw -side.— But Byron makes a mistake, per- 
haps intentionally, in making the Forum the scene of Rienzi's 
oratorical triumph. The popular assembly which Rienzi addres- 
sed and which elected him Tribune met on the Capitoline Hill 
and not in the Forum.) 

Neiv born iVttWfl,..Numa Pompilius, second King of Rome, 
was the first law-giver of the city ; and these laws were said to 
have been communicated to him by the wood-nymph, Egeria, who 
is supposed to have fallen in love with him. Her new horn 
Numa ' — As Numa was the ancient law-giver of Rome so you were 
hei law-giver in your time. 

(8) Stanzas 115 to 119. 

An episode which places round the beautiful story of Numa 
^ and Egeria. 

Stanza 1 X 6 . Addressing Egeria, ihc poet says, perhaps you never 
«.\isted ; perhaps you wyre only the creation of a heated brain ; but jn any 
i.iseyou represent a most beautiful conception. 

Sweet creation breast — perhaps you were conceived by 

some poet who found no rest in the love of any mortal woman, 

Some heart — some poetic and creative heart. Which found 

breast — who ^jEj^ di sappointed with the beaubes of Jthis earth ; who 
found no rest, no repose in the love of mortal women and thus .was 
induced to call up an ideal and imaginary figure like ycmrself. 

As thine ideal breast— the affection of an imaginary, being 

like yourself. Whatever thou wert — whether you were real 

or mere imaginary. A young Aurora a-4toung..And 

beautiful .a^Leatuxe.Q^ (Just as the Auror^a is a 

beautiful image, a beautiful trick of vision, so .you perhaps were 
wholly an imaginary being ) 

Nywphokpsy — delusion, hallucination. (Ptopie who labour- 
ed under hallucination were supposed in ancient times to be 

under the influence of nymphs.) The nympholtpsy despair^ 

perhaps you ne^er, existed ; peidiaps you. were onjy a 

the heated brain of a disappointed Ipyer. Fond ^w/aff^foolish 

and despairing person. Or earth— ox perhaps you were an 

actual person of flesh and blood. ^ , 

Who found adoring — or perhaps you were a real woman 

who found an all-enthusiastic worshipper in this world. More 
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than common votary — an^,^mire^ with more than common 
enthusiasm. Too mink adoring — ai^.arYV^^^admir^ so 

Whatsoever 

thy hirth^. e. ^SeBiecIym-W^a^e ^ nyrnph, or .a mortal. Softly 
bodied forth — most tenderly and gracefully imagined 

Stanza 116- Art's works do not deface thy fountain : and its mosst.--, 
are sliU green as if watered by ihy KU'sian drops. 

Thy fountain etc — Outside the southern gate of Rome there 
was a valley and a fountain dedicated to Egeria and the poet is 
speaking of that fountain Here. Mosses of thy fountain — the 
mosses which grow round the spring dedicated to thy name. Are 

sprinkled drops — Drops from the fountain bearing thy name 

are still showered upon these mosses and so keep them green. 

The face Art's works~-\A B. Stg.tue5 and artificial 

basins of stone must once have .stood in this place ; but they had 
naturally decayed with time and no traces of them were now to 
be found ; hence the present remarks. 

The face works — Explain the construction thus : — The 

face of thy cave-guarded spring, a spring whose green margin is 
no longer defaced by Art’s works, reflects the genius of the 
place ; — in other words, the smooth and placid bosom of the 
spring catches and reflects the very atmosphere of the place. 
Thy cave-guarded spring — a fountain which springs within thy 
grotto. With years unwrinkled — fountain which, unlike the 
handi-work of man, does not bear any trace of the passage of time. 
(Byron again refers to this particular feature in his address to 
the Ocean.) 

Refects reflects the meek and gentle atmosphere 

of the plaee. Whose green^ wild connect with ‘spring' 

in 1. 1038. Now arfs works — are no longer defaced by tlie 

presence of artificial works. 

Nor must marble — and the pure and gentle waters are 

no longer imprisoned within the confines of any marble basin. 
N. B. There is a comma after marble in most of the texts but 
the comma must be changed to a semi-colon. 

Cleft statue — There is a mutilated statue within the grotto 
where the fountain rises ; and it has been suggested that this was 
the statue of Egeria. The rill runs over — the fountain ovetflow's 
into a sort of streamlet. 
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StftOlZft 117> NaLiire is Ijeautiful and refreshing on thy account here. 

Fantastically tangled — mingled together in picturesque con- 
fusion. (Connect with ‘creep* in the preceding stanza, the whole 
passage meaning — ‘Fern, flowers etc grow together mingled in 

inextricable confusion here’ ) The green hill blossoms — as if 

all due to the influence of thy genius. 

Rusties— a murmuring sound as it rushes through. 
^tng welcome etc — their song is a tribute to your genius 

as it were. Fresh in hue — beautiful in colour. Implore step 

— as if entreat the traveller to stop afid admire them In a fairy 
mass — in &. mass of glowing beauty. 

Ike sweetness skies — The vigjet is deep blue in colour 

and here it as if it has caught this blue from the blue of 
thfi.5hies. (It seems as if the skies have lent their blue to the 
sweet eye of the violet.) 

Stanza 118. it in this beaiiliful lece^.-s that yon livcrl and mel 
your lover. 

In this enchanted cave^m this recess of heavenly beauty. 

I'hy bosom lover you dwell and here you wail^ 

in. tender and breathless silence for the distant .approach of your 

human Ipver. Thy all-heavenly lover- — Goddess as you were, 

your bosom beat with anxious expectation as you awaited the 
approach of your mortal lover. 

Thy mortal Numa, who, king as he was, was yet but a 

man. Purple midnight warm star-lit midnight. The mid- 
night canopy— midnight with its star-spangled sky 

enclosed that meeting, happened This cave oracle 

'^Expl. This cave must have been meant for an enamoured 
goddess to greet her lover ; it must have been intended to be 
a cell haunted by holy love ; it must have been, it was, our 
earliest oracle. 

Enamoured goddess — a love-sick goddess such as you were. 

The greeting goddess — the greeting which an enamoured 

goddes could give to her mortal Ibver. The cell etc.—le. must 
have been shaped out for this special purpose viz. to be the 
jiaunted etc. Earliest orac/e-^^ caXled because }ust as in 
lifter tjm^s. men came to oracles in order to l^rn wisdom Jfrojn 
priestesses so here Numa came to learn wi^om 
tteom-you. 
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Stsuizli 119 . Since you loved a mortal, could you nol impart an im* 
.mortal clement to mortal love, could you not extirpate the root of satiety 
from earthly passion ? 

Thy dreast .^.replying your affections responded to his. 

To his replying heart — Sinc^ you loved _a. mortAL djfi^ .ygu 

hiiO}mlfi„your heart / ( Von were a 

goddess ; and yet had you not something human in your heart in- 
asmuchas you loved a man ? ) 

' And love transports — EarthJj^joyej says th^ ^oet, ia .horn 

\ g des pai r_ajpd.jdies. in. .despair. you were a goddess did 

)Ou not enjoy jour loYQ with immortal transports i. e. with tha,t 
rapture of. ecsta.sj which gods must JfeeJ. And Love — i, e. the 

love of human beings. Which dies sighing — which is born in 

sorrow and dies in despair. 

Share with immortal transports — such transpt'irts of joy as 
gods only can feel. Could thine art etc — How I wish )our art ^ 

could make them etc. Could ihitte art cloys — N. B. This, we 

must understand, is an expression of passionate desire on the 
part of the poet. ‘Our love’, he says, ‘is mortal and our passion 
.mpyre; but since you condescended to share this feeling, 
c ould you not impart an element of heavenly purity and heavenly 
‘.m mortality to it ?’ 

Them-^'i. e. our feelings of love. Earthly joys — the love of 

mortal beings. Expel the venom dart-^Kt\ amplification of the 

same idea ^ur love’, says the poet, ‘may be keen ; but it has an 
ejement of jJoison in it ; and^fiould. jou not , expel the poison 
wTule retaining the keenness ?’ 

Venom — i. e. the element of impurity which always mingled 
with mortal love. And not blunt — i. e. yet not blunt. The da^t — 

(. e. the keenness of love. The dull satiety etc — M orta l love, 
says the poet, is destroyed, it loses its fervour by. a f^ing of 
over-fulness ; but could you not expel this feeling of satiety ? 
The deadly weed — viz. that feeling of dull satiety. Which cloys-^ 
•i. e. which makes us sick of love. 

N. B. One of the greatest draw-backs of mortal love, says 
the poet, is the feeliifg of satiety which almost invariably accom- 
panies it : but could you not remove this inevitable venom from 
love ? 

(9) Stanzas 120 to 127. 

■* 

From the story of Egeria and her love for Niima, the, poet 
naturally glances off to moralize on love generally. 
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StftXlZft 120 Our affections are either starved or bestowed on un 
worthy objects ; and this latter leads to evil and unwholesome eft'ects. ^ 

Our affectiofis desert — this is^the alternative dilemma with 

which human love is faced, either it is starved, not bestowed at 
all, or it is bestowed on unworthy and evil objects. 

Run to waste — i. e. are starved. Water the desert — i, e. are 
bestowed on unwholesome objects. 

Whence arise but weeds — N. B. The metaphor of ‘watering 
the desert’ is continued. What happens from this watering of 
.the desert, asks the- poet. The result is, not the growth of whole- 
some vegetation, but the growth of noxious and poisonous weeds. 
In other words, evil only follows from the bestowal of love upon 
unworthy objects. 

Weeds luxuriance — rank and unwholesome plants. ‘If 

you water fertile ground, the result would be wholesome vegeta- 
tion ; but if you water the desert, the result will be weeds of dark 
luxuriance/ N. B. The poet^s agricultural botany may be 
questioned but the meaning is plain. — ‘If you bestow your Jove 
upon proper objects, the result is good ; if otherwise, the 
result is evil.’ 

Tares of haste — unwh olesome plants ^ich are the offsp ring 
of haste. Rank — offensive unwholesome." Jftthe core*— in tlieir 
pith and centre. Wild — rank, strong. Breathe but agonies— 
cause acute pain. Whose gums — the resin which drops from 
huch trees. N. B. Weeds of dark luxuriance, flowers with wild 
odour, and trees with poisonous gums*— ^_jrefer to the same 
thjng viz, the evil and unw holesQiPe effectS-jof-u»worihy„lQYe.i e. 
o fjiassi on a s dis tin g uished iriuaJove. The world's wilderness — 
tlie^rerT^eserT’of tHe world. 

Such the plants wants — N. B. ^ssi^, imrjlQtftl love is 

r)igUire.d as a creature vainly psSnling aftel‘*spTpe"'jce,le^.tjal^ fruit, 
wEIglv hpwcveirY'’ it is^jflOGmed 'never to reagh ; it flies 

^ong,^tbe-^tli.appears to be a desert uncfer its. foot. ‘Passion 
flies crouching over the world’s wilderness and weeds of dark 
luxuriance are the plants that blossom under her feet. Some 
celestial fruit — here it would be happiness. 

9t&&Za 121- Love never was, never would be, an inhabitant of thi-* 
woild ; it is wholly a product of the mind. 
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N. B. There is a passionate cynicism underlying this 
stanza. Love, says the poet, like every other virtue, is wholly 
a product of man’s imagination. It never was and never will be 
in this world. No inhabitant of earth — you do not, you cannot, 

live in this earth. An unseen seraph thee — T ust as we ^;yg)}eve 

^ita^ojye^Heve ip yp,u ^.witfiouFseein^ 
you. Unseen seraph — invisible angel. 

* A faith heart — And just as people die as martyrs to their 

religious faith s3j>eopl^ie.cibxcto as. marJtyr§ , t.p, their 

belie£jla,yjQu. Never yet hath seen — Connect with ‘naked eye’ in 
the next line ; i. e. the naked eye hath never seen. As tt should he • 
as it actually is. The mind — viz. the creative imagination. The 

mind heaven — J ust as the mind of man has peopled heaven 

with gods and angels, so it is the mind of man that has 
created you. 

Even phantasy — and the mind has created you from the 

excess of its own desires. N. B. Though we have imagined 
your existence it is not because you exist as matter fact, but 
becapse we want you to exist. 

To a thought Expl. You are nothing, you do 

not exist, and yet the imagination of man has given to this airy 
nothing such a beautiful shape and image that it haunts for ever 
our unsatisfied soul. 

The thought — i. e. an imaginary nothing like yourself. Such 
shape and image — i. e, such beautiful shape and image. Un- 
quenched — i. e. unsatisfied. Parched^ wearied etc — The heart is* 
withered and wrung with anguish over the subject of love and 
yet this love is non-existent, it is nothing. Parched — dried up, 
withered. • Wrung — distorted with anguish. Riven — torn 
in two. 

Stanza 122. just as love is the creation of the mind, so all ^^reatnes^ 
and all beauty is also the creation of the mind. 

N. B. The idea#which the poet seeks to develop in this 

stanza is practically the same as that in the preceding one. 

The mind of man, says the poet, creates beautiful shapes and 
images and yet this beauty does not exist in nature. It is entirely 
the outgrowth of man’s own mind. To put in philosophical 
language, beauty, like \nrtue, according to Byron, is entirely • 
subjective. 


7 
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Of its diseased — The mind catches the infection of its 

own in-dwelling beauty, ^nd fevers creation-^Sind under* 

thfi^^s^rpng influence of this emotion creates beautiful . shapes. 
I^atse creation-— so called, because the beauty which it creates 
does not dwell in nature ;it proceeds from man^s own heart. 

Where seized — The poet gives a concrete example in 

, illustration of his point. ‘Sculptors produce shapes. ,oL.ex£pu&ite 
b^uty ai^d jet such beauty ^riowhcre exists in this .wprjd. WTtfire. 

CQnxft/fbca It comes from their awn.nund’ Forms 
— i. e. the forms of exquisite" Beauty which the sculptor carves 
in statues. Show so.fatr — show forms which are equally beautiful 
‘ Where are the charms and virtues etc — Expl. Just as the beauty 
. which artists produce does not exist in the actual world, so the 
virtue which we imagine and picture in our youth — that also does 
not. exist in the world. 

Charms — here not in the sense of physical charms but mental 
and moral charms. Charms and virtues — i. e. ideals of virtue 
and goodness. The unreached Paradise of our despair — those 
i deals _pf virtue and good.ne&s which are the goal of all oiir efforts 
l^t which we can never hope to reach. *■ 

Unreached Paradise despair — a Paradise which we could 

never reach and which, therefore, overwhelms us with despair. 

Which over informs The poet is still speaking of the 

ideals of virtue w’hich we form in our youth. They inspire the 
poet and artist and yet can never be adequately described or 
expressed. 

® Over informs — Connect with Paradise. The meaning is : 
inspires and proves too much for. The pencil and the the 

pen of the writer and the pencil of the artist. Overpowers the 
page — the same idea is continued. ‘Writers seek to describe Jhis 
ideal in. their books bqt Jhey prove utterly unable to dp,, so.’ 
(^6 page where it seeks to be described is overpowered by the 
exceeding brightness of the ideal.) 

Stanza 123 ' Luve ma(lne.ss, but iK curcQ disenchantmcnl, is bitter 
still. Such i.s the fatal spell of love thtt it then seems most abundant when 
U is really most scarce. 

Who loves^ raves — the lover is always a mad man. Youth's 
frenzy — brain-sickness of youth.’ The cure is biiieff.r still — If 
•love^ is a disease, the cure of love is worse than love itself 
As charm by charm unwinds etc — N. B. How can love be cured 
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It can be cured only when we perceive that the object of our 
• love is utterly hollow and worthless. And yet this process of 
cure causes bitter agony to our soul. 

As chafm by charm idols — A^ one b;^ one_,^gb_Cbarm. 

di;op3 off from the object. of ».our-~laye..axid.-Clisdp, 565 the. .innate 
worthlessness of our ideal N. B. When love begins, we invest 
th^e object of our love with all sorts of fancied and imaginary* 
"Charms ; but in course of time these charms drop off and the 
loved one appears in her or his true colours and it is then that 
the disenchanment of love begins. 

Unwinds — drops off. Idols — i- e. objects of love. I'oo sure 

perfectly clearly. We see such — Wfi..then-6e©^ toa- dearly .that 

the worth and beauty which, wfi perceived formerly in our object 
(if love dwells only in our mind and does not dwgll in. that object 

at all. From out such — we perceive that neither worth nor' 

beauty diy el!s,ou tsjde . our d . 

Yet — inspite of this delusion. It — i. e. love. Still 

But jljctugh we are disillusioned, yotlpve still continues to 

exeL\:ise j[ts fascinating, power. Reaping the whirlwind winds 

'J'hough we perceive the utter hollowness of love yet we are 
tempted by our passion ;and under its influence we sow the wind 
in order to reap the whirlwind. 

Reaping winds — This is what happens as the result of 

passion : we commit crimes and derive terrible penalties from 
them. Whirlwinds — viz. the terrible penalty which inevitably 
follows upon a career of passion. Oft sown winds — referring to 
the deeds of evil which we commit under the influence of 
passion. 

The stubborn heart most undone — N. B. The same idea 

is continued. The working of love is compared to a process of 
subtle alchemy. Love casts a.sort of illusion over the spirit. 
‘Under its influence we always seem to be on the verge of happi- 
ness though we never jeach the goal. Stubborn — here in the 
sense of ‘unteachable’ ; the stubborn heart which will never learn 
from experience. 

Its alchemy begun — when once the subtle operation^ .of „Jave 
has commeixced- Seems v: ./.prize — always seems to be on the 
point ofreaching iis prize. Wealthiest when most undone — ^^uch’ 
is the curious delusion which love produces that the heart of man 
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d^aceived. 

StCbUZEb 124* Our life is miserable. The boon we search for is never 
found ; this thirst of the heart is never quenched. 

N B. Of course what Byron says here refers only to our 
emotional life : — We are miserable so far as the life of love is 
concerned ; but there is a compensation in the love of reason to 
which the poet will refer in stanza 127. We are wretched when 
deluded by love, not so when guided by divine wisdom. 

Wither — slbwly. fade away. We gasp away — i. e, we sicken 
and die. Sick — viz. si^^from^ dj^^pointed h ope . Unfound,.. 
....thirst — love’s reward never oTJtainedi'^ove^s desire never satis- 
fied, In verge of our decay— even on the point of death. 
Some phantom lures — w^^re tempted soine_ false, 
h^P-lOJBSSi. Doubly -made doubly wretched — wretched 

because we see the phantom of love, yet more wretched because 
we see it so late. 

Love^ fame,, ambition etc. — What the poet has said of love he 
applies to all other objects of human endeavour. ‘As we are 
mocked by love so we are mocked by fame.’ It is the same — 
Whatever the object of our love may be — whether it is love or fame 
or ambition — it is all equally futile and false. Idle — found useless, 
powerless to satisfy us. None the worst — i. e. equally bad. 
Meteors — so called because they deceive us with their false show. 
And Deaih...flame — and Peath is the common end of them all. 
(The metaphor is derived from the fact that formerly meteors 
were supposed to vanish in smoke — T^t as meteors vanish in 
saJoy^ fame, ambition, they an vanish in Death.) 

StftZlZa 126* We never find the fit object of our love No doubt vari 
ous accidental causes unite us with other people ; but then a breach with such 
persons soon occurs. Besides, circumstances are ev^r our enemies. 

N. B. Byron is closely referring in this Stanza to the cir- 
cumstances of his married life. He w\s united with a person 
entirely unsympathetic towards him ; for a time this fact was 
concealed by accident or the strong necessity of loving \ but it 
soon manifested itself and with miserable results. 

Though aeddenty blind contact etc — There is a gap in the deve- 
lopment of the idea.v The poet’s chain of thought can be thus 
brought out.— ‘We never find the true object of our love. No 
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doubt, we are married ; but generally we are married to unsuitable 
• persons. For a time the fact of unsuitability, the fact of natural 
antipathy between the married couple is concealed by accident or 
the strong necessity of loving ; but the fact soon appears and 
ihert the result is miserable. Blind contact — casual acquaintance 
ripening into foolish intimacy. 

Have removed — i, e. for a time succeeded in removing, 

‘ Antipathies — the naturaj unsui^bility of the married couple. But 
to but ' tliough the antipathfe afe^cohceatedHor a time yet 

they recur. Envenomed wrong — Connect with ‘antipathies* 

in the preceding line. When t he natural unsuitability between 
nmmed^cpupije. of inj ury .jmingles with 

it^nd embitters it stj If furtbej. Envenomed — poisoned, embittered. 
Irrevocable ivrong — a sense of irreparable injury. And circum- 
stances etc, — This portion seems to have little to do with th^ 
preceding one. It simply means : — circumstances are always 
unfavourable to us. 1 hey seem to precipitate our future evils. 
Circumstances — here used in the sense of chance. ^ 

* Unspiriiual so^ca^d^bep^gsg^ it n^ver works with any 
consciousness or purpqs^ 

iiakes~,\,,, evils — The evils which are bound to come seem to be 
precipitated by this unlucky god of mischance. With rod eic.-^ 
Eujtoe evils are pictured_as bein g he lped ajong upon the crutches 
of circSmsgniF-^^ulcbe.s wbjS are„shaped like a'rdd; " Whose 

touch dust. 

In other other words ch juice...sQ4ali5 Jb^I^ali_Qiu:.„Jxopes^-^are 
destroyed, and this^ viz. dp.^rriictyo^ of hope. U-ilmaafevita.Ue 
u s alk We all have trod — it has been the common 
fate of us^all, (See above.) 

Stanza 126. Oar love is essentially false because of the hard decree 
under which we labour viz. our wretched inclination towards sin. 

N. B. Here" is Byron’s conclusion of the whole matter. 
Moralising on love, he has made the following points : * 

(i) Love, he says, is an imaginary thing, a product of the 
mind. (2) It is a frenzy of youth — bitter when it lasts, bitter 
when it is cured. (3) It can never be satisfied ; its true object 
can never be discovered. 

And now he asks, how is it that things happen in thi^ way I 
how is it that our life of love is so miserable 1 Hjs answer is that 
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the cause lies in our nature. We have a rooted tendency to sin 
in our hearts and that is responsible for all. 

Is a false nature — is essentially false, false by its very consti- 
tution. This hard decree — tJifijLevere Judgment under ^whi^^^ 
live viz. our fatal inclination towards si n. In’eradicable taint of 
stn — that "tendency towards sin wfiicfTcannot be rooted out, which 
is deeply fixed in the heart. This boundless upas — T^e Upas 
tree^ccording |;p jable, was a poisonous plant which destroyed all ‘ 
oKer ^growth under its shade pr in its neighbourhood. This all 
blasting tre€-~\k)\^ tree which destroys everything within its reach. 
Whose root is earth— \.o be taken not with boundless upas or the 
‘all-blasting tree’ but with the ‘taint of sin’ in line 128. 

Whose root is earth etc. — Expl. the metaphor thus ; Man’s 
Jatal tendency towards sin is like a tree which has its root in earth 
and whose leaves and branches, reaching out to the sky, rain 
down disease, death and bandage — in, short, all the evils, which 
we see ^nd even those which we see not. 

Whose root is earth — viz. this tendency towards sin wh*ch 

is rooted in our earthly nature. Whose leaves bondage — this 

tendency towards sin, the results pf which reach out to the skies 
viz, spread very far and then come down upon us in the shape of 
disease, death and slavery. (The poet’s idea is that sin springs 
from the corruption of our nature and its fruits are disease, death 
&c.) All the ivoes we see — the evils from which we suff^or and 
which we know to be evil. The woes we see not — the evils from 
which we suffer and yet which we do not recognise as evils. 
Immedicable soul — the soul that cannot be cured, the soul that 
is past all remedying. Which throb — agreeing with woes. 

Stanza 127 - <But though love is denied, to us, lei us be bold and 
daring in our thought. 

Lei us ponder boldly — let us think with courage and audacity. 
Love m£^ lead us to misery but let us find tho antidote in a life 
of bold and audacious thought ) Abandon%ient of reason—tix&- 
aJ)^ation,(ff the privilege of 4 ere. It is a base... thought — To 
resign .Qur,.ri£lit^pf„ &e£-.tiunkij3gJ§. .a base abandonment of our 
privileges.* Our last and only place of refuge — om;; pnly sh elter 
ft^.ihfi.miseries..Qtthe. .ra Connect with ‘right of thought.’) 
Shall sflll he whatever others may do. The faculty divine — 

viz. the power of reason. Chained and tortured — crippled 
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andjestrjujoed-; g^juxuiei,. bondage-, Cabined 

' circumscribed, limited in scope. Bred in darkness 

— trained up in ignorance. 

N. B. Free and full scope is never given to our power and 
faculty of reason. We are brought up in ignorance ; and people 
seem almost to think as if the light of knowledge would be un 
wholesome for us. 

Bred in darkness mind — We are brought up in ignorance 

perchance from a fear lest the light of knowledge should prove 
too bright and dazzling for our vision. The beam pours in — yet 
in spite of this adverse circumstance, the light of knowledge is 
poured freely over our heart. Wtll couch the blind — will remove 
the cataract from the eye of the blind ; in other words, even the 
blind. will recover sight with patience. 

(10) Stanzas 128 to 145. 

The Coliseum — with a passionate interlude on Byron’s own 

woes and sufferings. 

♦ 

Stanza 128 > it would almost seem as if Rome had made the Coliseum 
so vast in order to pile up all her trophies here. 

N. B. The Coliseum is a standing monument to the power 
of Time and Nemesis, God of Vengeance ; and in the stanzas 
which follow, Byron invokes both Time and Nemesis in connec- 
tion with his personal woes, 

Atches are arches — arches piled upon arches. N.B. A brief 
but vivid touch which calls up the exterior aspect of the Coliseum 
before our eyes, — The Coliseum or Flavian amphitheatre was the 
largest circus for gladiatorial combats in ancient Rome. The 
place was so called perhaps with reference to a colossal statue of 
Nero, wliich stood near by. The oterior consisted of four tiers 
of columns, one upon another, the last three of which enclosed 
arches while the topmost was walled up. The axes of this vast 
amphitheatre were raspectively 537 and 612 ft.) 

As it were that Rome — it would almost appear as if Rome. 
Chief trophies — chief relics and mementos. Of her line — of he-r 
long course of history. In one dome — in one vast mansion, 

Her Coliseum — The Cdiseum is so vast that it almost appears 
as if aJJ the trophies Qf.KbSe wir.e intended to be gathered in 
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Natural torches — means of by 

n ature hers^ . Divine should he the light &*c — The moon-beams • 
serve as torches for the Coliseum, and this is in accordance with 
the fitness of things ; for the light which illumines this vast man- 
sion should indeed be divine. 

Zong explored — referring to the fact that 2/3 of the Coliseum 
had been removed during the middle ages to furnish building 
material for other mansions. Azure gloom — connect with ‘floats’ . 

in the next stanza. Where the deep skie% words — In Italy, the 

arched dome of heaven is overspread with colours which seem 
eloquent. 

Stanza 129« Things, which have felt the influence of T;me, speak to 
us as with a spirit’s feeling. Things which have felt and yet defied the touch of 
time — they have a power which the palaces of the present day do not possess^ 

N. B. Byron is referring to the wonderful fascination which 
ancient ruins exercise over his mind. 

Hues which have words — colours which seem eloquent as it 
were. And speak.,,... heaven — remind us of the mysteries of 
heaven. (In Italy, says the poet, even the colours of the sky seem 

to be eloquent of heaven,) Floats glory- The deep blue of 

the Italian sky overspreads this vast and wonderful mansion and 
dimly outlines its splendour. Shadows forth — shpws us in mas- 
sjve oudine. ^ Which Time hath lent — i. e. which have Telf tlie 
effect of Time ; upon which Time hath left her hand. There is 
given spirit's feeling-- AnciecLU^uiw^,b^ . 

T iling s. Where he hath B. The poet develops the 

idtea still further. Things wh\ch have been ravaged by Time 
speak to us with a spirit’s feeling ; but things which have defied 
power of the Time have a greater power still. 

He hath leni^\. e. Time hath lent. Where he hath scy- 

the — where Time has tried his power and yet has retired baffled. 
Broke his where the scythe of Time, has been broken, 

i. e. where the destructive power of Time has been checked, 

A poiver and magic — a fasc mii,lj3ajih4nfl<^^ which pomp 

— a^^fesdoatiooLJwhicb. evea. J;ba..j0aoat .pompous palacea^^e 
present day do notpQS§e|!5j», And ofa/V— connect with Tor which.’ 
And wait &c — The palaces of the present must wait for this 
power till they have received the dowry of ages ; in othec words, 
thfiSS-iaodern palaces must grow. ancients before they 
simijar ^Qwer oyer our , minds. 
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StSUlZft I30» A powerfal invocation to Time. Vou adorn and beauti- 
ify all ruin ; you are the only comforter of the heart ; you are the only lest of 
truth and love ; so I pray to you and crave from you a gift. 

BtautiHer of the dead — becaiia£>yjQJU.J,end a pa thetic in terest 
to the ruins of thejpast. When the heart hath bled — i. e. when 
we Tiave suffered from woes. Comforter and only healer — you 
are the only comforter of the suffering mind because it is only. 

.you who make us forget our woes. Correcter err — wj^make 

m istake s Jn our j udgjaejQt«..Jt is yyi who enable u§ ta . discover 
ih^jm* A test of true love to perceive 

w hethe r human love is genui n e and whether what we nol3 as 
truth is frue'or'lTiot. Sophists — false reasonef^T'"'St?7tf'/^//(!?5^ 
—because you are the only true philosopher. From thy thrift 

defer — Connect the whole passage with ‘crave’ in the last line 

of the stanza. 

Thy thrift defer — our economy is shown in this that 

you never fail to balance your accounts. The same fact is ex- 
pressed by Longfellow in two oft-quoted lines : 

^ “ Though the mills of God grind slowly 

yet they grind exceeding small, 

Though he siapd and wait with patience 
yet with exactness grinds be all.” 

Unto thee heart — in other words, I pray to you with 

passionate devotion and crave of thee i. e. ask of you from your 
economy &c. 

A gift — qf course tbis-would be the gift of vengeance upon 
his e^Qpmies. (It is the vengeful aspect of Time upon which th*e 
poet [fastens his attention and it is from this that he desires a gift.) 

StUlZSkldL (Invocation to Time continued.) I lay my ruined years 
as offering to your shrine. If I have borne good^ and evil whith equanimty of 
spirit, let not my sufferings have been in vain. 

This ivreek,. the se. mas ,4yfeJAUP^^ 

4 Among wfVg— uther„aad. 

ihp..jCQ«iltfid armaag th^n. Mightier offer- 
ings — greater sacrifices ; for instance, the ruins pf states and em- 
pires. 

Ruin9 of yeafs ./fl/g— Expl. 

your Jml 
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More divinely desolate — There is no idea of comparison here , 
extremely and beautifully dosolate, is the idea. Hear me not — * 
do not ^rant my prayer. Too elate — i. e. carried off by excess of 

joy. If thou hear 7 ne not — if you ha^^e ever seen me carried 

off my feet by excessive elation of spirit. Calmly — with equani- 
mity ; without undue elation. Which whelm me — by which 

I am determined not to be overwhelmed. Whelmed — i. e, over- 
whelmed. And reserved me — if I have been proud only^ 

against the hatred of my foes, hatred which I was determined to 
conquer. 

Lei me not in vain — let not my sufferings have been in 

vain ; in other words, let my sufferings be wreaked upon those 
who have caused them. (The iron of bitter persecution has en 
lered into my soul and I have borne it long with patience ; but 
let this patience have some reward. Let not my sufferings have 
been entirely in vain.) 

Shall they not mourn — definitely implying that the misery 
of his enemies is what the poet expects as his reward from Time 

N. B. The idea throughout the latter part of the stanta is 
this. Do not grant my prayer if you have ever seen me too 
proud or too elate with happiness , but if my pride has been re 
served only against ill-fortune, then hear my prayers with favour. 

Stanza 132. (A p.\ssionatc invocation to Ncme«sib.) \ou who w'ln" 
woishippui by the ancient Romans, you who uiged the furies to pursue 
Orestes loi his crime — you mtrst hear the prajei of my heart. 

^ Who never scale — you, who never, left human wrongs 

ujirfidxessed. Never hft scale — you who have always held 

the scale of human. fate in equal balance ; in other wprds, you who 
h^ve never allowed one man to be too fortunate and smother to 
be too unfortunate. 

Great Nemesis B' Nemesis was t kI $d much the God- 
dess of Vengeance as the Goddess of Diitiny or rather the 
Goddess of constant turns of fate. 'I'he ancients distrusted excess 
of good fortune and believed that such excess inevitably led to 
ruin; and accordingly, Nemesis was the Goddess reponsible 
for these revolutions of fate. 

Here, were etc. — connect with ‘I called thee’ in iine 1187. 

( In ^ther words, here in your place of ancient worships, I call 
upon you to hear my prayers.) Here where the ancients etc. — The 
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Romans, like other ancient people, worshipped Nemesis ; but 
*there is nothing to show that the Coliseum was the place of this 
worship. ‘Here/ therefore, must be taken in the sense of ‘at 

Rome/ Thou rtiribution — you who persecuted Orestes for 

his unnatural crime of matricide. goddess. divine 

punishment, figured .as horrible beings with snakes in their hair 
canying torches in their Hands and with eyes dripping blood. . 
prom the abyssal e. from the nether world. Orestes — son of 
Agamernnon who killtd his mother, Clytmn^estra,^m ^ 
th^ death of his fat;her ;’-ahd irwasTor this tfiat he was pursued 
by the Furies. Unnaiufal retribution- — viz. the crime of matricide 
Retribution', because the punishment was just; unnatural, because" 

it came from the hands of a son. Ju%t near — the punishment 

would have been most just if it had not come from the hands of a 
son, faiH thee from the dust-^-yie may take this as simply mean- 
ing ‘I call thee from amidst these ruins.’ (But perhaps the idea ' 
is that Nemesis also has perished with the other features of ancient 
Rome, and I wish to call him back from his grave, as it were.) 

Awake — come back to life. 

t 

Stanza 133 . faults may have incurred some punishment ; but ilie 
jmnishmeni that lias been meted out to me has been cruel and most unjii .' 
and, therefore, thou must take vengeance for it. 

Ancestral faults — the faults of my family. Wound ivithal— 
screws ujnd?X.,,'whk^ It—\ e. t^.;®OUnd Had it been 

weapon— \i my wound had been justly inflicted; in other 

words, if my punishment had been just, if it had been proper-^ 

tionatc to my faults. It had unbound — then I would not have 

stanched my blood-shed ; in other word.s L^oyld have allowed my- 
self to suffer without protest. 

It was not unbound — | eny that, I 

f^jdtJess. P£rhaps,.,iny owirfaults .and the faults-of -my family did 
punishment ; complaia.^Qf kThat the 

puiu^m.(yiLJias..~hcea^ Shall not ground— -\ e. shall 

not sink to the ground^ithout protest. But now — now that I am 
convinced of the injustice of my foes 

It is not unbound — Expl. I do not say that I am fault- 
less. Perhaps my own faults and the faults of my family did 
deserve some punishment ; but What I complain of : is tha{ the 
punishment has been unjust i. e, disproportionately heavy. 
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Shall not aground — i.e. shall not sink to the ground with- 
out protest. But noiv — i.e. now „c?ojiyinced the* 

injustice of my foes. To the devote it — I devote my blood to 

youTT offer it al sacrifice before your shrine. Thowshalt take,,, 
sake — Another example of Byron's usual trick of leaving the 
sentence incomplete ; but the meaning is plain. ‘I omitted to 
take vengeance from various considerations ; but these considera- » 
tions, to which 1 shall not allude further, do not apply to you ; 
you will take vengeance for me.' For the p.^rhaps meaning 

for the sake of old affection. I sleep— A shall omit to take venge- 
ance personally. 

N. B. The allusion thoughout is to the treatment which 
pe received from his wife and his wife’s relations. As the student 
Will find from the Introduction, Lady Byron left her husband 
abruptly without assigning any cause for desertion. But this very 
silence gave rise to 'all sorts of rumours, most of them wholly 
unfounded and grossly unjust. 

Stanza 134. if I speak now , il is not because I shrink from pain and 
complain of my suffering.s ; rather my wish is to leave a permanent reco^rd of 
my wTongs so that posterity, reading my verses, may wreak vengeance upon my 
fees. (Byron’s idea in this and the preceding sUnzis may f)e thus indicated ; 

1 shall not lake vengeance personally, he says. But Nemesis, the great God- 
dess nf vengence will act for me ; also posterity, who will read ra}' verses, 
will wreak upon my foes ihc vengeance which 1 forljtar to take.) 

If my voice etc — if 1 allude to my sufferings now. It is not 

that suffered-^ii because I.arn unable, ^aay .lunger lo 

b^r^.the pain of my _surferings Let hi?n speak weak — an 

example of the proud self-confidence of the poet : ‘if any one has 
perceived the sign of failure upon my brow, if any one has seen 
me everwhelmed with anguish, then let him speak.’. Hath beheld 
decline — hath seen signs of giving way. Brow — countenance. 
Convulsion — excess of grief. 

But in this page etc — N. B. The poet’s idea may be thus 
brought out : If I do not complain of my burden, if I do not 
shrink from pain, then why do I allude^.o my sufferings at all ? 
Ibe.aR&wer is that I wish 4;o leave^a record of my wrongs in verse 
so thjat-'Posterity-may punish my^ foes on ray-behalf. 

Not in the air,,, disperse — these words will not be forgotten. 

Though ashes — though I may be reduced to nothiftg. A far 

'hour%~- 2 i distant time t. e. the people of a distant,age. Shall 
wreak verse — the-* prophecy of .these verses; will 
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wreak upon my foes the curse which breathes through these verses 

On human heads — i e on the heads of my foes. And pile 

curse — I may forbear to punish my foes : but posterity will not 
have the same reason fur forbearance and they will wraak upon 
my enemies the curse which I decline to pronounce. 

Stanza Z35> My brain has l^een burnt, rny heait has bee rent asundei, 
ray hopes blighted by my injuries ; yet my only cuise to ray enemies will be . 
forgivenes-s. 

That curse .forgiveness — I f I forg iye.inY enemies that will 

be sufficient curse for them ; if they are men, they will sink under 

the shame of this curse Have I. lot — Have I not had to, 

struggle against evil fortunes all my life } Seared — i. e . burn t, 
ravaged with grief. jRiven—i. e. torn in two by anguish. ISn^ed - 
— undermined ; destroyed. Blighted — disgraced ; covered with 

infamy. Life'^s life lied away — ^In other wards, have not people . 
slandered me falsely and taken away my honour ? Have they 
not lied against my honour and deprived me of that which is more 

priceless than life ? And only survey — If I have not been 

driven to desperation, it is not from any choice of my enemies ; 
rather, it is because I am not as mean of soul as they are. Because 
not altogether etc --bQQ.2LXi^t I Bxa not altogether etc. Such 

clay — i. e. such mean and base elements. Rots — corrupts. Those 
whom I survey — viz. my enemies. 

Stanza. 136. i rom Ireachery to downright violence, I have experien 
ced every variety of human wrong. 

N. B. The idea is that every species of crime, petty as 
well as great, has been perpetrated against ffim. 

Mighty wrong--{nj]ines of great magnitude Ret/y pe^ddy — 
little, medTi acts of treachery ah(f~ disloyalty. Human things--- 
mark the accent of contempt in the expression. His enemies are 

things^ hardly human beings. Have I not do—Hoxe I not 

known how far human treachery can go ? 

Foaming calumny — unchecked and unrestrained slander. 
The loud roar of calumny— tbt full tongued obloquy of the multi- 
tude, Small whisper---contX2i?Xt6,mih ho\id roar’ above. From 

the loud roar .few—l h^vo e^rienced the bud^ 

mujlitudcv !^ 7 ^ispaed slauiiders of 

Subtler venom— moxc^ insidious treachery. Reptile crew 
^treacherous band. * 
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Subtler venom speechless obloquy— Tht whole passage is to 

be taken together and its sabstance may be thus given ; ‘J^st as* 
I have experienced the loud roar of the many and -the small 
whisper the few, so I have experienced also the subtle enmity 
of that treacherous band, who look both ways at once, who never 
utter any word of enmity against me and yet who can slander 
away reputation by a shrug or a sigh * 

2'he Janus glance true — people who are double-faced likft 

the God Janus, who look sincere and yet whose every look is a 
lie. (Janus, among the ancient Romans, was god of the year, 
usually * represented - as having two faces, one looking back to the 
■past, one forward to the future.) 

Learning silence — these people — the reptile crew, as 

Byron calls them — have learnt to lie with looks alone. Some 
shrug or sigh — they are never caught because they never utter 
any word ; but they just shrug their shoulders or heave a sigh 
and in this way manage to convey a world of meaning. 

Deal round obloquy — They never utter any word of 

obloquy and hence, happy fools, are deceived by them ; but Y;ith 
their shrugs and sighs they do their work of slander just as 
effectively as others Happy fools — referring to those credulous 
pjeople who believe in this reptile crew and so are happy in their 
ignorance. 

Stanza 137 - My body may perish and my mind lose its foice ; but 
'heie is somethin" in me which will continue to live, 

, Have not vam — my life has not altogether been useless. 

its force — i.e its intellec^al vigour. Its i.e. its enthusiasm ; 

thp fire of its. imagination. Even even in the attempt 

to battle with sufferings. Thai within referring to the 
poetic inspiration within him. Which shall —which 

will conquer both time and suffering‘’\ 

Shall tire — i,e. shall tire out, shall exhaust. (The idea is as 
if the poet's imaginative fire would be battling with torture and 
time.) 

Breathe^! e. continue to live. Unearthly — immortal ; 
referring to his poeHc fire. 

The remembered tone lyre — Expl. Ju^t as the ‘music of 

the lyre, once heard, continues to live in the memory, so there is 



something in my writings .which, will continue. Jo live hi the 
•meihbry of the people even when I perish. 

Shall produce a deep impression upon tender 

hearts. And more ’hearts that are rocky now, i.c. cruel, 

obdurate will bfe moved by this poetry of mine and melt into a 
stream of remorse and pity. 

, Staziza 138. I shall si)eHk no mort: of myself. Welcome to 

Namesis whose favourite haunt is amongst the ruins. 

The seal is sei~- \ e the seal of silence is set. upon this strain 
of mine ; in. other words, I shall speak no more of myself, Thoit 
dread referring to ..Nemesis or perhaps referring to the 

God fif anv such there was) who^pj-ejsi.dcd over ruins. 

With a deep striking a deep awe into the hearts of 
those who visit these ruins. All distinct from fear-^a. feeling of 
awe which, however, is very different from fear. Haunt - favourite 

dwelling place. IJ' here the dead — where ruined walls 

are covered with a growth of ivy. 

And the solemn scene unseen — Expl. '^Fjhis scene is 

solemn in itself ; but from thy presence it derives a deeper and 
clearer meaning still, so that wc seem to grow into and become a 
part of the very spirit of^ the place. 

A sense so deep and deaf — such a deep and profound mean- 
ing. What has been — viz. the past. Grow unto the spot—W^Q 
seem to become native unto the spot : our existence seems .to be 
identified with the genius of the place. 

All seeing but unseen — Connect with ‘thee' in 1. 1250 Expl. 
Your all^ervasive presence lends an additional reverence to the 
scene so that, under its influence, we seem to identify ourselves 
completely with the genius of the place. 

Stanza 130- And this place, now so empty and des.»late,^ dirl it once 
throb with the applause of assembled thousands ? did people meet here to be 
slaughtered by their feilolt men ? 

Hager nations— tiSsemhled multitudes. Of course there is a 
reference to the fact that in Rome’s days of power, people from 
all nations and climates thronged to the Eternal City. As man,,. 
...fellowman — referring to the gladiatorial combats of which the 
Coliseum was the principal scene. '* 
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And h^re Jtllowman — .assembled crowds of many 

nations either murmured with pity and sympathy or broke into • 
loud applause as one was slaughtered by another in this 

areihL 'Wh^ifdre slaughtered — W]^t the cause of this 

senseless slaughter ? ^ 

Such were .pleasure — There was no cause excepting that 

such was the general rule of the circus N. B. In these gladi- 
torial combats, the riile was that if one party was wounded the . 
other cried out ‘Hoc Habet’ and then the wounded man appealed 
to the protection of Caesar or the multitude. If he had fought 
well, the multitude might wish that he should be spared ; but if 
otherwise, then the audience turned down their thumbs and this 
was a signal that the man was to be slain. 

Such were laws — this, viz. the murder of the wounded 

gladiator was in accordance with the gentle rules of the circus- 
(Of course . ‘genial’ is sarcastic.) Imperial pleasure— Y txj 
frequently, the Emperor presided over these combats and it was 
his function and privilege to save the wounded gladiator from 
death. 

Inhere fore not — another outburst of Byron’s cynicism. After 
all why should we wonder that one man should be slain by 
another in these gladiatorial combats ? Since man must die, what 
does it matter where he dies, whether it is in the battle-field or 
in the circus ? 

stomach. To fill wot ms — to become food for 

worms, i.e. to die. Since we must all die and thus fill the stomach 
of worms, does it matter where we die ? Listed spot — a ground 
enlistsd or enclosed by barriers to serve for the purpose of 
combats. i.e. corrupt and decay ; fester. 

StftXlZa X^O* A wonderful picture of the gladiator vanfjuished in the 
arena and nearing death. — Byron gives the picture as typical of the incident?, 
which must have taken place in these theatres. 

N. B. Byron’s verses are inspired by a Umous statue, now 
in the Capitoline musuem and which represents a man in the 
last agonies of death. At the present day irts generally supposed 
that the statue represents, not a dying gladiator, but a dying Gaul. 
But the matter is not quite free from controversy ; and whether 
it was. the dying Gaul or the dying Gladiator, nothing would affect 
the matchless eloquence of Byron’s verse, ‘ 

TKte G/adiafor^As Byron $ays in his note there were two 
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4ary j^ladiators were those Roman citizens who took to the work 
as a sort of profession while among compulsory ,s^ladiators wore 
slaves, malefactors and prisoners of war ; and evidently Byroj^ 
supposes his gladiator to have been a barbarian captive, a man 
who had his home on the banks of the far Danube and whos<; 
droughts, in the last moments of his life, returned to his home , 
and to his family and children. 

Consents to yields to the power of death. B>tt conquers 

a^oriy — suppresses all expression of anguish. His manly lny>w..., 
aj^ony — Expl. The hue of death is upon his face but there is no 
trace of auguish there. Sinks gradually low — as life ebbs away 
from him. Red gash — fearful wound. Fall heavy — i. e. fall in 
tliick drops. IJhe the first etc—lhe drops of blood issuing from 
his \\oiind are. thick and heavy like the firiJt dipps of a. thundei 
storrp. The arena s7mms around hhn — His head becomes dizzy 
and confused so that the theatre seems to swim before his eyes. 
Inlunnan shout — the cruel applause of the hrulal multitude. 
Hailed — greeted. (Hie man dies even before ti)t; apj>lausc which 
gieeied his murderer has d«ed away.) 

Stanza 141 - Wliatis it that the gladiator thinks m the lust agonidng 
uioinents of his life ? JIc thinks of his rude hu< on the Danulie, ot liis Dacian 
mother and of his young barbarians, all at play. 

Heard it — it viz. the cruel shouts of the multitude. Heeded 
//.''V— (lid not care for and did not understand its significance. 

Jfis eyes His heart was not in this place ; it had 

tra\’ellcd far and hislHye.s also obeyed his heart. In other words,^ 
hisJljeajt was thinking of hiii home and of his family and his eyes 
also seemed to bp jn(;turing their im^es.^ 

^fh,jsyjes heart — Ilisjeyes saw not the things present(^d 

before it but the things which he was picturing in his mind That 
was far away — and his heart was fixed, not upon the* theatre 
• before him but upon his home by the distant Danube. Nor prize 
— i. e. he recked not of the prize be lost by losing the game. His 
young barbarians — his 2 ^pung childien — barbarians because he also 
was a barbarian, Dacia?i mother — his wife, a Dacian woman, 
'the Roman province of Dacia would correspond to a portion of 
modern Roumania and was one of the two provinces conquered by 

Trajan. Butchered holiday — cni to pieces in order to provide 

the Romans with mirth. All this blood — All the.sc- thoughts 

of home and famil}' rushed upon his mind ju.^t as the iJlood 
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gushed out of his body. Shaii he expire etc. — The i)oet breaks 
off in the midst of his description in order to call down vengeance. 

upon the Romans for their cruel deed. Skail u?ia 7 wn^ed — 

T)o you think that such crimes will ^o.on^and yet there will be no 
punishment for them ? 

Arise ye Goths — referring to the later barbarian invasion of 
Rome. — The poet fancifully speaks as if these barbarian invasions 
were Rome’s penalty for her cruelty to her barbarian captives, 
r>aptive Goths, captive barbarians, had been butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. And what is the result ? Rome was sacked and 
ravaged by the fhjtlis in return. — Of course, as a mattt^r of history 
there was no c ausal connc^ction between the two ; but the poet 
supj)Oses the latter to have been just rc'lribution for the fornuir. 

Stanza H2- Hul mdrk the ju«>l icven^c of Time; a vasi ^lesoktion 
reigns over the huge ch’f’us ; and niy soliUiv footfall seuixis strangely loud in ;i 
place where enormous nowds buzzed and rniii inured in ancient da)s. 

Where murder steam — 'where murder rioted and revelled, 

where the very spirit of murder sccmied to breathe and reign. 

Buzzing nations — stH' Vager nations' in St. 1 39. Choka^ the 
blocked all the passages. Like a mountain stream etc.— 
These people rotired and murmured just as a mountain. brook 
roar.s and babbles as it flows along its bed. Steavs - follows its 
winding (;ourse. 

Where the Roman 'W’jiere the blame of the, Roman 

audience meant death and their applause meant life ; where 
people sported with life and death like play things ; in other 
‘words, where life was held in such cheap account. 

My voice- -i. c. my feeble and solitary voice. Sounds much — 
i. e. sounds strangely loud. N. B What the f)oet emphasises 
is the contrast between the de.solation of the present and the 
crowded multitude of the pa.sl. —Where once millions of people 
played with life and death, my solitary voice there seeuifi to be 
strangely loud. 

Fall the stars etc. The dim light oU the stars streams down 
upon an empty theatre, upon ruined walls and statues. Arena void 
— theatre, empty of people. Seein.,Joud — because they are so 
unusual ; because they contrast with the vast and fearful silence 
of the place. * 

143. Inspite of the ravages of Time and spoliation, the 
Coliseam is .still an enormous ruin. 
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iVkal rithi — what a massive and gigantic ruin ! Reared — 

f-rccled, built. Fnmi its miss reared — referring to the fact that 

(luring the middle ages, the Coliseum was freely and indiscrimi- 
nately spoiled in order to furnish building-material for palaces and 
mansions. The enormous skeleton — this gigantic ruin. 

And marvel appeared — You hear that much material has 

heen taken away from the Coliseum and you wonder vvheni this* 
^Tiaterial could have found a place. fJn other words, the place is 
so gigantic that you can hardly conceive that it possessed further 
and additional material still.) 

Could have ahpeared — could have found ])lacA‘. Hath It., 
jditfidered' — Looking upon the_ massive ('haiacter ol the ruins 
you wonder place has been spoiled at all. Or hut 

or, d^only the, debits iia>J)e^n cleared away. Alas 

neared — but when you apjn'onch nearer to the pkiet*, the ruins 
))ecoine painfully apparent. 

Developed —brought into clearer, .view., by iiciirness. Opens 
the ^/ctYzj^--tJie^dee<^ Colosml fahrir 

— tlijs enormous structure. Tt ivlll not,,. gigring light 

‘ji-day. makes Its. dcfoi mities {.gainfully. apparent, (d’he bi ightness 
of daylight hriiigs into clear and ghastly relief the ruin that has 
overtaken the [)lace.) JVhich earns .,,,refl aivay — that day- 
light which unclothes the nakedne.ss of the place, which pours in a 
flood over the place, and discloses all the ravages that have been 
indicted upon it by 'Time and by man. Streams too ;/i//c// — pcijirs 
in a flood and thus brings oiu . .d//-i. e. all the raviiges All 
years clc. — i.^^. all the ravag(.*s whi('h years and man h:iv(' inflicted 
iij)on the place. 

StSWUZft 1^' Appjuiicl’ il, llierefore, ky mrionJigiu and ihen call back 
flit' ^IpTritsonhe dead, 

its top?nost arch -■ noi the topmo.st arch ol heaven as one 
(ommentator seems to .supjio.se hut the topmost an h of the 
Coliseum. (Oi course the moon does not actually climb the 
arch ; iuJ imbs the .skydgo as.da.bejn ax.HJsiLion overjlie arch, j 

To rlimlf ank — i.e. tc^cUmb^ the sky so as to reach a 

}H)silipn just over the topmost arch. Its — viz. ui the Coliseum. 
Pauses there— seems to pause there. Tivinhle—A.i^. j>eep. 
/.oops of t^ne — i.e. loopholes made by Time ; gaps and breaches 
in the wall caused by the revages of Time. Lo7V' — soft# and 
gentle. 
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The garlatid forest — i.e, t he wreat h of and other.^pJants 

with which the ruins are clothed. ""TVaves forest etc — Thtt 

orthe^'t^fyli^um ^re so thickly overgrown with ivy 
Ind other plants that they resemble a forest ; and the night-breeze, 
plowing softly, makes this forest wave in the air. 

The garland wear — the thick growth of plants and weeds 

which the ruined walls wear like a garland. Like laurels head 

— Suetonius tells us that Caesar was extremely pleased with the, 
decrei; which permitted him to wear a perpetual crown of laurt'ls 
inasnuichas the crown would cover his baldness. 

Like laurels head. — Expl. Just as the w reath oL laurt Is 

covered the baldness of.. Caesar’s hBadT^so the wreath of forest 
grbwflV waving on the ruined walls, of the C'oliseum hides the 
nakedness and desolation of the place. 

When the light glare — i.e. a calm, moonlijjht Doth not 

glare — does not shine too J^ri^btly. lu this majestic circle — out 
of the rii^of lMs hTas'sivc ruin. Raise the dead — i.e. call back 
the memories of the- great departed. Heroes have trod etc - 
Rem cm her that this place was once visited by heroes and that 
you are treading upon their dust and let that thought fill yoin 
mind with solemn awe and reverence. 

Stanza 146’ When the Coliseum falls, Rome will fall ; and when 
Rome falls, the world itself will fall : so once was .said bv Anglo-Sa\f>a 
pilgrims fiom the shores of our country, lint Rome and the ('oliseuin have 
both fallen : and yet the world continues. 

While stands the Coliseum etc — I’he passage occurs in the 
Anglor^axpn^ dramas attributed to BeHe"^d Tias bCen'qufited by 
C^bon-in hio .^Decline and Fall’ — Of course this was an 
expression of tribute to the vastness and grande^*’ of the 
Coliseum. 

While stands the Coliseum etc — N. B. The rnljseum to these 
primiti ve people was a symbol and true ex^rcs^ipp pf the 
an3 ^lOTaedf T)f "’Rome its3f .an ^ Rome w^as a sign or symbol of 
the sovereignty of the whole world — If tha. Coliseum . falls, that 
^in "die i, a.. warning /that Kdri-ie itself will fall and, if Rome falls, 
that will be a warning that the world itself will perish. In other 
words, the fortunes of Rome are bound up with the Coliseum 
just as the fortunes of the world are bound up \idth Rome. 

Which we which are so recent when compared with 

the Coliseum for instance. The Anglo-Saxon invasion of England 
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look place sometime in the 5th century A. 1 ). while the ("oliseum 
dates back to the rst century B. C. ; and so it is at least 500 
years older than the earliest Anglo-Saxon times. 

Are still .foundation — ^are still physically existing. Mortal 

flunks — mortal and therefore perishable. 

These three things — i.e. the Coliseum, Rome the. 

world. Unaltered all'—\.(t. unaltered in their physical aspects. 

N. B. The underlying implication of the poet may be thus 
expressed : The pilgrims from Saxon lands used to think that 
Kf)me, the Coliseum and the world— these three would not be 
changed. In one sense they are unaltered : they phy.sically 
continue to exist. But in anothcT sense, how fearfully altered at. 
hast two of them have been ! 

Tast skill — beyond chance of recovery. Tome and her 

ruin den— The world .still continues unchanged both [>hysi- 

(.ally and morally and yet the ruin of Rome is f‘om})lete. 

Rome IV hat ye will — Here, says the poet, is a ghastly 

( (jii’^nentary ui)on the prophecy of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, 
'fhey had thought that when Rome fell, the world itself would 
fall. Now Rome has fallen utterly and irretrievably ; and yet 
the world (‘ontinues to flourish as vigorously as evt’’. The same 
7 vide den ete—thc world still (‘ontinues to be the home of all that 
is wicked and evil. 


(ii). Stanza 146 to 147. 

From the Coliseum the i)oet pa.s.ses on to notice thb 
Pantheon. 

StftflZa 146- Addressing the Pantheon, Ityron says ; Time and Tyrants 
hotlrnav^Sin baffled by you, you are the home of art and religion, you 
arc the pride of Rome. 

N. B. The Pantheon is the most perfectly prc.se rved among 
all the buildings of ancient Rome It was completed in 27 B. C. 
by Agrippa, friend and general of x\ugustus, and dedicated to the 
ancestors of the Julian^family, Byron calls it ^ihe shrine of all 
gods’ ; but this is simply a pun upon the name, for in its original 
character the place was not a temple at all.. The building is 
circular in shape — a rotunda— and receives its light from a -great 
opening iri the dome of the ball, 28ft in diameter. The diameter 
of the hall itself is i42jfl and the height from the floor to th*# apex 
of the dome is the same. 
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Simple — i. e. classically sim[)le in its outline. Austere — 

devoid of superfluous ornaments. 

Shrhte of all saints — 'I'liis is a reference to the modern name- 
of the place. It is now called the ‘Church of Mary and the 
saints.’ Temple of all ^ods — punning upon the name Tantheon' 
and also referring to the fact that the place was formerly used as m ' 
'l\agan temple while it is now used as a Christian church. 

Blest by —referring to the beautifying effect of time 
upon the place. Spared . ...time — not simply . ^parx-.d 

phua^lult;idamed,JI.JLQu. Looking tran{/uillity- -V)o\i\ng an 
image of perfect peace and serenity. Nods — threatens to fall. 
And man.,.. ..ashes — and^mLaiJ^ltyie^tliciweary hi.^, ,lift‘ 

f tom JbtirlJi ta death. Throui:^li thorns — through difficulties ajid 
dangers. 

Looking tranquillity ashes — Expl. While eveiy human 

thing around you falls or threatens to fall, while man pursues his 
usual brief and futile course of life and is overcome by danger 
and death you alone preserve a look of perfect serenity and' calm. 

Shall thou not last — Creat and tranquil as 3T)U are, will you 
not endure for ever ? Shiver upon MdV— are powerless against 
you. Time’s scythe thee — Time and tyrants — both are power- 

less again.st you. (The reference is to two of the chief agents of 
devastation in the workl, years and tyrants,) 

Sta&Zft 147. To urlists, you are a inode) ; to antUjuarians, a place 
replete with glory : to worsliippers, a place of devotion ; while pilgrims of 
geniu.s may gaze upon honoured forms here. 

J)espoilcd-r-\^ie^snx\'^ to the fact that some, .of, t he ornaments 
of |he plap^^^POtably all the mejtal work, had been relayed. Vet 
perfect — ^referring to the complete state of preservatiorrijn v^kich 

the place still .stands. With thy circle hearts-^Thsy^^ is a 

fjjeling of h(dines.s associated with your walls \di;ch. appeals., .to 
five ry variety rif mjnd and intellect. A model^K e. a perfect type 
of architectural beauty. For the sake of ages — i. e. ffi/^'^ake of 

asspd^ To him% ages — i. e. to the 

antiquarian who chiefly cares for the relics of Rome’.s ancient 
greatness. 

Glo?y aperture— To the antiquarian a stream of glory — 

glory derived from Rome’s ancient past — seems to pour down 
through the aperture in the dome of the Pantheon. In other 
words a lh.the gk^ and g;reatness of Rome’s ancient .days seems 
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to .pervade tliu^^l^antheun's and atnio&pherc. Thy sole ape?^- 
* ture — referring to tfieTact that the Pantheon receives all its light 
from one circular oi)cning in tlx* dome. For tlu'ir beads^-^^, c. 
where they can recount their prayers. IVho feel for ):^enms—\s\\o 
may not care for the historical associations of the place and may 
not care for religion but have reverence for genius. May repose 

— i. e. thcii eyes may rest with a feeling of deep admiration. 
Honoured forms — referring to the fact that many of the greatesi 
artists of Rome were buried within the Pantheon. Whose bi/sts,,. 
.. whose busts can be seen all around the place 

(12) Stanzas 148 to 151. 

A pathetic story of a daughter giving suck to her father and 
thus keeping him alive. - As Byron sketches the story, we are to 
suppose that the father and daughter were cast into a dungeon and 
left there to die of starvation. 

Stanza H8- I'eciing into ttie darkness of iljt‘ dungeon^ iwo forms — 
one oi an old man and the olhei of a woman — .shadov\ ihcmselves forth on the 
higljl. 

N. B. As ^^r, Tozer remarks, this stor) is nta exactly 
new and it is to be found repeated in various forms in different 
countries. In Rome, the legend is associated with the Church of 
St. Nicolo, called the Caritus Romana. 

A dungeon— 'dx\ underground chamber conccted wuth the 
Church mentioned above. In whose ..„.gaze What is it thal 
1 see in the dimly lighted vaults of this room ? Nolhing ere—- 
Mark the vividness of the description wnth which the poet narta- 
|tes the whole thing as from the point of view of an actual specta- 
tor. down into the room, at first he beholds before hini 

‘ only darkness : and then, out of the darkness, two forms seem to 
take shape and life. 

Are slowly shado^ved — ^imly ^fp^ar In^ 

sulaied phantoms .W— -clear and distinct shape... Phantoms of 
the brain — imypnar^ visions . (At least such they ai)[>eared at 
first sight ; but tiien the poet corrects himself and says that it is 
not so.) I see them,,., .plain — and therefore they cannot be* 
phantoms of the brain. In whose vei?i...7iedar-^'V \\^ b|npp whi rh 
flQ^_ thxjugh her veins and feeds her breast is ijffre like neciar. 
Her ^mmantledyiecF e. ’v^tK'TBe coVeitng 

her neck and breast, (The idea is that she had taken bff this 
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cover in order to suckle her father just as a mother may give her 
breast to an infant.) 

StanScl 1^9. The mother perceives joy even in the piping cry of tlie 
child when it is impatient for its mother’s milk. 

N. B. The student will notice that the first line of this 
description refers to the young woman of Byron’s story, while the 
7est is a general description and applies to mothers generally. 

The deep pure fountain drr. — i. e. th r Ur rn'it ~ - 

Full S7velis — r f^ferring to the particular - case beXucc.+him. 

Where on the heart &■'€ — and then from a description of one 
particular mother, Byron passes on to speak of mothers generally. 
Our first — i. e. mother’s milk. Blest i/ito 7nother — diatf^ioping 
iritd mntkf-r and finding inexpressible happiness in the new 
character ; now' grown into a mother and finding ha]3piness there- 
in. Piping crv' — th£L-thin, treblevoice of a child. — here 

standing for infants. That brook „.suspcnse—v^i\\A\^w who can 
endure no pain and are impatient even of a little delay. A joy.., 
...knows not — perceives a joy which the mere man can con- 
('eivc. Its cradled ?iook — ^i. e. ^^.rnuile which smi‘s as. tv>»hel- 

tcring j iQDL..fQL_its l^dy. When the wife man. kno7vs no ) — 

Construe the whole passage thus : — 'Fhe ^vi^e, now developed 
into a mother, perceives in her child’s looks and even in its impa- 
tient cry a joy which no mere man can conceivt% 

Put forth //.^ gradually develo]>. What may. .yet — 
The mother rejoices to watch the gradual develo])mcnt C'f the 
child ; but then, what will the child be in after life ? 


^ Cain 7ms /Ty/.y— (^^ain and /\hd wyti the , chilfinm ..of 

Thiri^ 

of the passage is this : Eve was innocent and pure and yet her 
first child was a murderer. How can one prophesy tKen, aVib 
what a new bf)rn i-hild may devolop into afterwards ? 


Stft&Zft 150- But here it is not a child whom the ; oung woman in the 
flungeon is nursing. Behold, she is giving suck to her c wn father. 

The milk gift — The mother’s milk k- derived ultimately 

from the father because she derived her birth from him ; and 

now she is returning to her fatlicr that very gift. The debt 

birth — the debt which she inherited at the very moment of her 
birth. 

Born with her birth — Expl. thus ;--sXhe-daLUghter, in suck- 
Jjjjg her‘iather, is but returning his own gift ro her. EE>??1s.that 
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? Because it is thtiiJaughters blood that feeds her milk and 
' sjie,iatu?jited that V)lood fmxa.hex father. 

lie shall not Nik — Expl. tih£Lidn.JQDt.pcnn^ liet^ither 

to die so jopg as health and filial affection keep up the milk in 
that milk which is holier and more bonefirtmt even 
V than the water of the Nile. 

Holy feeling — pi(jus feeling of affection for the father. Great 
nature's Nile- — i. e. mother’s milk ; so called with refereiice tf) the 
fact that the Nile fertilises Egypt with its ])eriodic innundutions 
and thus keeps the life of the Egyptians. ( Just as .jJtie NiJe keeps 
uj) the lives of the Egyptians so it is the mother's milk which 
keeps” up Tiver’tSr airTiumah"15e^^ T^Tses etc — The^ moU^er ’s 

inilk is purer and more beneficent than the Nile- Heaven s 

JuTe — CMcn iii Jieayen itself there is no stream so purer and ludy 
as the strearji pf mother's milk. 

Stanza 151< The milky way was fahleil to have lisen fioin ihe milk 
<-f Hera ; hut beautiful as that story is, its purity is nothing compared with Ihc 
purity of this. 

* Starry fable — fable relating to stars. 

The starry way — a Oreek legend concerning tlie origin 

of the milky way. (According to this legend, Heraqles, who was 
'son of Jove and Alcemma, was carried off to hea>en after his birth 
:tnd put to the breast of Hera who was then asleei>. But the 
k jueen of heaven put away the boy from her when she awoke : 
tnd the milk spilt from her breast gave rise to the milky way.) 

The starry fable , purity — 

the pjdgiia of the milky way isbejiutiful ; but it has nothing of the 
jiunty^and holiness of his. Roman legend of fali i4;jP4W4k-daugh^ 

it is a story of a far purer and holier character. 
(‘Constellation’ i^oE course '.suggested ''mention of ‘milky 

way’ above.) 

And sacred worlds — £xpi. The milky way shining 

Jji'oad and bright across the sky and from which new vvorlds and 
istars arc said to takf; their origin, is one of the triumphs of 
tnature ; but this stc»ry of the daughter nursing her own father, 

t his apparent reversal of the ordinary process of things is a greater 
riumph .still. 

In thih reverse of her decree — ^injJiLs^ap parent violation ^>f her 
law- (C>f course, according to the usual law of nature, it is the 
father wBo feeds the daughter ; but here it is the daughter feeding 
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her father and thus there is an a])parent reversal of the order of 
nature, f 

In the abys^ world — a poetic description of the milky 

way. Thejnilky way or t he Nebula ^.is supposed to _ be a vast 
mass of starry mSto,' as we may call I it, wher e jiew worlds and 
Stars arc ever in the mating. Where. . worlds — where new 

worlds art; still in the making. No drop 'Every drop 

of your holy milk will do its work and will find its way to her 
father'-, life. 

Rcplenishuiy^. ....life — ^Jigain referring to the fact that thc^ 
daughter nursing her father is an apparent reversal of nature’s 
decree. (Vour life i. e. milk, will replenish its source, in other 
words, your father’s life, which is its .source. Vour father’s life is 
the source of your milk and now }oiir milk will go to keep that 
sou ret alive.) 

As our freed souls etc — a Pantheistic simile. Our .souls, says 
the })oet, take their rise from the universe and then again return 
to the universe, thus adding to the sum total of the life of the 
universe. Similarly, the motliePs milk has its source in the fatyner 
and y(‘t now it returns to the father, adding to his life. 

StSiXLZQi 152 - Hadrian was a colo.ssal copyist of deformiUes. Thilo' 
sopher.s .smile on the vanity which prompts m.an to laisc a huge structure it' 
preserve hi.s own scanty remains 

N. B. rhe point of Byron's criticism is this : 'I'he pyramids 
are ugly but they are grand l3ecause of the vastness of the desert 
where they stand. Hadrian, in seeking to copy the pyramids, 
could only copy their deformity but could not copy their grandeur, 
for that grandeur could not be transplanted from Egypt to Rome. 
He was thus a copyist of deformity though on a colosMti r— 
Hadrian, who succeeded IVajan, was one of the greatest of the 
Roman Emperors. 

mausoleum, huge building. Wh.( i Hadrian the 
inausoleuni yyhich Hadrian raised as a sort of pyramid over his 
tombTs now emailed the Castle of ”£1. Angfiio. Imperial mimic — 

agreeing w'ith Hadrian in the preceding line. Mimic 

piles — Hadrian w'ho wanted to imitate the pyramids of Egyi)t. 

Colossal deformity— seeking to imitaie the. pyramids he 

proved only to be a copyist of ugliness on an enormous scale. 

imagination affected by the cities which he 
had seen in. his travels. 
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Whose travelled phantasy dotnc — I’hu imagiDation of 

Hadrian, affected by the cities which he had s^iTlirfiuetga coiln- 
tries, forced the Roman artists to build aS for giants, i. e, to 
tJuild on a colossal scale and to raise this vast dome in order that 
his ashes might remain buried under its shed. — The 
^rilt'place a cofhfha after a ‘pfiantas}.’ 

To build for giants— u e. to build (m a colossal scale. Proin 
* the far Niles . . forced his artisans to build on the 

model of the pyramids. His shrunken ashes — the rclii's of hi'> 
Imperial body whi('h in any case must have betai scanty. llne^e 
enormous building. Which spring which was 

erected for .such a pLirf)o.se vi/. to give shelter to the poor- remnants 

of his body. fJouf smiles *nrth — Expl. The philosojrhir 

spectator smiles on the ('ontrast between tlie hugeness of thc 
building mid .the scant) remains which it wa-^ intended to 
cover. 

Stanzas 153 to 159. 

Si. Peters church with Us vast .si/.e and magnifu-^-nt propor- 
tions. 

St&XXZaS 153 y i h^vcscen the inarscllous icnoic of Uiiinu :ii 

Ephesus : I have seen ihc golden roofs of ihe church of St. Sophia a( 
Constanliuople ; bul since llie dcbccrution of Zion, thou ait imirpie aniongsl 
temples. 

The dome' — here vStanding for the whole church of St. I'tUn 
and not simply the dome. 

N. B. The church of St. Peter is the inetHpolitan churc'li 
of the see of Rome. The present building was ct^inmenced jier 
year 1506 ; but the dome was not r ompleted till th.c, 
year 1590 and the con.secralion of the whole building look place 
only in 1625 so that altogether the construction extended (wer 
a period of more than a century. — Some details of its jirofiortions 
would be interesting and would also help us to understand what 
follows : — 9 

The church is of the .shape of a Latin cross measuring 613-Jft. 
X4464'ft. The diameter of the dome is i.spjft. while the height 
of the dome to the top of the guilt cross above is 448ft 

To 7vJiich — compared to which. Diana s marvel — the mar- 
vellous temple of Diana at Ephesus. (Ephesus was one of the 
principal cities of Lydia in Asia Minor and in ancient times was 
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cliiefly remarkable^ on account of its great temple dedicated to 
Artemis or Diana. The measurements of this temple were 164ft. 
X 342} ft. i. c. less than } of the temple of St. Peter. J 

To which cell — Compare d with its magnificent church, 

even the marvellouix. temple of Diana at Ephesus would sink into 
1 he “proportions of an insignificant Tr)om. CV//— a room, mere 

rhambcT. Christ's tomh — the great (hiristian temple raised 

over the^tpjadD of St._PetfiI^ St I'eter, IHricT 'br the apostles of 
rlirist, was said to have suffered martyrdom at Rome ; and the 
tradition is that the original Church of St. F^eter — the Basilika 
built by C.onstantine — was erected over the scene of his 
niatyrdom. 

Ephesian's miracle— great temT)le of Diana at I'^phesus. 
I have btJu'Id etc — The statement is to be taken with a grain of 
c.Lution. Byron no doubt visited Asia Minor but lie tells us that 

he did not care to visit the temple. Its column <:hade-^^k^t 

pi aett is n ow i n ru ins and is infested by wiki beasts. 

Sophia's bright roof—^\x>\. as St. Peter's was the melropblition 
( ihurch of the Roman see, so the Church of St. Sophia, built % 
Justinian, was the metropolifibh’Church of the Christians at Cons- 
tantinople. Since 1453, it has been used as a mosque. The 
dome is 105 ft. as compared with 139^ ft. of St. Peter’s and its 
interior height is only 184 ft. 

Bright roofs — gilded roofs. //. . . . sun — ;;Tise in t he a ii 

and ^litt er^ with the reflecliy.n. „of sunlight upon jhemi 

tMurping Moslem — so calletTFecausw the Church is rightfully the 
property of the Christians and the Moslems are intruders there. 


Stanza 154. Standest alone — i. e. art unique. 


But thou alone — Expl. Whether we compare you with 

ancient temples or modem churches, you are uni-que ; there i? 

nothing else with which to compare you. true — yoi 

are a worthy temple of God, that God who is holy and true. Zion 
--i. e. the famous temple of the Jews at Jeriisalcm, said to hav€ 
been erected by Bolomon. 

IVhen that — *,city — when God abandoned the Jews anc 
g^ive up their cause. In his honour piled — erected in honour oi 

God. Since Zion aspects — Since the desecratior? of Zion 

what o^h er temple has a nobility of comparable tP yoursel 


Are aiskd—\. e. are embodied in its aisles, i. e. arche< 
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passages. Ark — ^y:)roperIy a vessel or rcceptarle for holy relics ; 

• here simply in the sense of a sanctuary or place of worship. 

Stanza 165 And in spite of its vastness, you are so uplifted in spirit bv 
the grandeur ol the building that you are not overpowered by its viiblness 

Overwhelms thee ?wt — does not overpower thy spirit . becaii v^ 
the very grandeur of tlie building increases the capacity of thy 
soul.) // /.y N. B. Here the poet answers his owb 

question. ^When you enter the building you are not overwhelmed 
by its grandeur, not because the grandeur has become less hut ])e-* 
cause you have grown greater ; and you have grown greater liecatix' 
the grandeur of the place has communieated something of ils 
vastness to you.’ It not ksse^ied — it vi/. the Chuich. Expimded 
— its capai ity heightened by the genius of the spot, i. e. by the 
prevailing grandeur of the place. 

A7id can..ammorta/ity — 'The poet cemtinues his former idea. 
‘Vour soul is expanded when you enter this Church ; and now you 
can only take that to lie the fit abode (.if your soul whi< ii seisms to 

enshrine your hof>es of immortality. Can nhode^ — can only 

copsider that abode to be fit. 

Wherein appear i7n7>it)rtality — Hxpl- scwjL havmg 

so ex]Jancle(j^ this building will not fail to appeal to you. Vou 
will fine] satis factTd n only" in tKaf VofroF building in yvhicjy iiian’s 
i pfimte Tio pes oF innhlirraTltiral^ as i t were • iindjji 

theTBuTIHlrig'fl^^ And thou... brow — 'Fhe j^oet 

elqires^s'a~"bBa:utifnf idea-r * You have sc^en the Church of St 
T’eter and yet have not been overwhelmed by it. So one day, if 
considered fortunate enough, you will lie permitted to see the 
vision of the godhead and will not be overwhelmed by its 
grandeur.' (Just as you have not been overjiowered by Cod’s 
*-^fe'nipt^ s6*you will ncjl be overpowered by God himself when you 
see him face to face.) So dcfi7ied — i. e. limited and confined rus 
you are. His Holy oj Holies — i. e. his inner .sanctuary and 
temple. Blasted — withiicedy-scorched ; burnt up as it were. By 
his brow — by the app alling ..gtandeur pf ^ bis countenance. 

StftHZft 156< (The same idea continued). Your mind exjvands as you 
move up this stately Church. Besides, you are deceived Ijy ils gigantic ele 
gance -SO that you are never overpowered by its grandeur. 

Thou inovest eie^^aTtce — N. B- 'The idea is simple but 

the construction is involved and the sentence is incomplete • hetu e 
some difficulty may arise. Explain the substance thu * : One 
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who is adually climbing up a muunlain can never grasp its entire 
vastness, partly because his own comparative elevation has got* 
iiigher and partly because he is deceived by the gigantic s)mmetry 
ol the mountain. So, one who moves up this ('hureh, his mind 
increasing iji capacity with every step that he advances, is 
deceived b) the harmonious vastness of this structnu- and is not 
pv’CTwbelmed by the same. 

Thou moves f Explain the construdicni thus : ^ 

von mo v^e ; b qt.as vojLir mind also increase's with the advanc'e, you 
.ne deei‘ived b} its gigantic elegance. (For coustniefiofi and 
exf'hiuailon^ the student will first omit the seecaid line which 

sim])ly gives a simile.) Like chmtnn^^ mc—Vou an- deceived 

by the gigantic eleganet' of llu' (duireh just as a man who is 
('limbing up the steep side ot some gre'at mountain - 4 moun tain 
whidi rises evt'r higher^as , him. self rises— is de<'t'i\('d by the 

v.eTTiarmony of its pioporlions. 

Sotm ji^naf J/ps — here standing tor aii) gU'al mountain. 

/ 1 ’huh., .n\i —New height^ ,egnstaiUl} begin to appe ar as ihe 
man himself eliinl7r'‘ui) Higher and higher. Gi'^antic c/c:^iuice — 
the massive beaut) of its propv>rtioiis. (Tiie details are massive 
and e'normoiis, yet they are so beautiful and haimonious that the 

( fleet ot the whole is one ot surpassing elegance.) I^asiuess 

i.'ro7u.\ etc — Take' it in ap[)osition witli elegance, lustuess 

iiarmoui^e — Expl. F^vgry m oment the vastness of the whole 
bpiUlilOg .unfold5> itself m^^S^indaiiore e.learly before you and yet 
:dJLJdM> vastness is harmonised arid e*\q.uisuely pro])orlipnaLe. 

' A/i mu Sica L., immeusiiie^ — c M^^uisi tely and gracefully pro- 
portioneid inspite <)f the jiugeness of its dimensions, kick marhies^ 
rirher painfins^ — 'I'hese are the details which go to make up the 
vastness of the w'hole. Hi ch marbles — b egaitifullv caryP^Ts iiftri:. * 
Simnes — here r-ferring to the alUirs of the Cliurch. 

Haughty dome. . .s/r/yr/ww— the gigantic' dome which itself 
is comparable in its proportions to the vast mansions of the earth. 
('I'he dome is endy a detail of th<‘ ('hurch of^St. Peter: yet thi.s 
portion or fragment is eepial in vastness to one of the' ordinary 
mansions of the ciarth.) 

Though ikeir frame . tiaim — 'Fhose other buildings, of 
which the dome is the ecqual, are firmly planted upon, the earth 
while this dome rises in the air ; yet in spite of this difference, the 
dome R as magnificent in si/,e as ouo of those buildings. (Of 
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:ourse the poet is referring to the marvellous engineering skill 
i^hich was required to uplift this vast dome tu the air.) 

StSUUSft 157 - can never j^rasp a ihing all at once ; 've ciu (nily 

ake it in piece by piece ; .md so we must do with this church, 

TJmi.. . .all — ytm cannot see the whole church all at once 

>ecause your senses and intellect are limited. But pietrmral 

-you must break up the whole into parts and thus under- 
^tand it. (In other words, your senses being limited, you ('an 
mly perceive the details each at a time, and then (‘ombine those 
letails so as to fornt a mighty w’hole.) /^u'lcmeaL.Jtraik — you 
UU5t.-iuiii4yse ihe whole, thing, break it up into pieces, as it were, 
m d then su hiei't thci^^) s^ifctKiie.xCUlttiixiplatioii. 

As the ocean cU — 'I'he poet illustrates the idea l»\ a simile. 
You cannot see the vast ocean all at once ; but the oc'caii breaks 
Itself up among innumerable gulf.s and bays and these gulfs and 
bays you can contcmj)lale sejmately. So also you have to analyse 
this vast building into its component parts and thcTi conicn)[)late 
each of such j)arts separately. Thai ask the ejr — The <,jccan 
breaj^.. itself up ajiuong many bay^ and of tliesc bays demands 
EIkT whglejittention of the eye. Condense ihy sonl — eoiu'entrate 
the whole force <^f yoiir mind. To more immedltife ohjeifs — {. r. 
upon objects which you ('an st'c and feel about. 

Control thy thoup^hts iiniil ihy mind etc. lic. — Expl. \^ou 
canno t grasp the whole vastness of the place all at once liuLyxiU 
must not get impatient. ai^this. Rather, _y()iL nxilsL go bit b)' bit, 
learn first thi-' w hole and Uten allow 

die rest to the mind ypu 

iviU be able to comprehend that grandeur which at first )ou did 

|jod eife. 

Control thy fhoaj^hts—'i.n. you must not get impatient at 
being unable to grasj) the whole grandeur of the j)Iac e nt once. 
Hath ^ot by heart—hadh learnt thoroughly. Its elotjuenf propor- 
tions — i.e. the impr es.^af^ .details aliout the measurements of the 
building. and thus unfold bit by bit. /;/ mighty 

jlrdduations — i. e. vast and large stretclies as it were. Which at 

once dart — the whole of ivhich did not and could not fla.sh all 

at once upfcon your mind. (You must grasp the thing bit by bit 
and grade by grade, though each of these grade.s may be fairly 
large and vast.) 
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StftXLS^ 158* The same idea continued. This piecemeal understan^flin" 
of a great thing is due to the inevitable limitations of our intellect. ' 

Not by his fault but thitu — If you cannot grasp the whole 
glory of the place at once, the fault is not with the building but 

with your own limited intellect. Is grasp — can grasp things 

only bit by bit, little by little. As it is that—\A. B. Mr. To/er 
takes it to mean ‘as it is the rase that.’ — But in that case there 
would not have been any semi-colon after ‘expression.’ 

Taking the passage as it i.s, we can explain it thus : Our* 
senses are of gradual grasp and, as things stand, our powers of 
speech fail to express our mo.st intense emotions. (This inter* 
pretation makes it necessary that we should substitute ‘which’ 
.for ‘what’ in line 1416 ; hut considering Byron's usual Ujosencss ol 
expression, that perhaps is not a large demand to make. In an)' 
case, the meaning of the whole pas.sagc is plain.) 

As it is, .....gaze— Expl. As our feelings outstrip our powers 
anJ^magniiiceat Building ouljsArip 
oui_py^m ..pf compreheiifiipii.---We cannot express the full 
intensity of our thoughts, and so we cannot comjireheiid tiiis 

building in its entirety. Outstrips expression — our pow't^f of 

speech is too feeble to expre.ss our feeling adetjuately. 

This outshining this str ucture with its surj^ssjpg 

^ory and Fools ,gaze — baffles - air powders of under* 

rtanding. Fond ga'.e — gaze here meaning the senses and 
understanding generally. Greatest of the great — to he taken 
in connection wdth edifice. 

And greatest... . littleness — and this church being the greatest 
of the great seems to despise the littleness and w^eakness of our 

nature. Till growing contemplate At first this 

church seems to overwhelm our senses. But the 
s elves gr owLtlt:eat.ia-Sympa writh this Building at itwere , .and it 
is then ^hat wie .are Able to contemplate it perfeetjy. Growing with 
its 'powth^x.fe. ou;* nature expanding as ell the glories unfold 

before our gaze. IVe thus spirits — we uplift, elevate our 

nature. • 

Stanza 169. Such being the case, our senses and intellcvt being 
narrow and limited, first pause and then enlighten yourself about the contents 
and details of this mighty structure and then you will be able to appreciate 
it better. ^ 

I^e enlightened — niake yo urself acquainted wdth the details 
of the building. There is more .plan — Explain thus 
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Enlightened appreciation, understanding based on familiarity with 
llie detculs of the structiiie, — is better than foolish and blind 
ptaise. 2V,crc is 

^ifrzfey — i.e. in an enlightened contemplation. The satwg yaze... 

the stupid stare of childish wonder. Awe .place - 

yxemnee inspired ,hy. the holiness of. the place- — i.e, 

Hitiating. Mere p7‘aise maslerv — admiration excited by the 

ytistic De raty of the place. ' 

N. B. Byron wishes to mark a contrast. Enlightened ap[)- 
eciatiori of the [)lace, he says, is the best tribute that we can pay 
o It. Such enlightened appreciation is bettei than (r) the sating 
(a/e of foolish wonder, (2) the reverence of the pious and the 
levoted and (3) the aesthetic admiratiem of those who chatter 
(»i an. 

Great masters — viz. those great artists who built this church. 
Who could raise.. ,..plan — w ho ca uld.-.ertict a structure, such 
Ls even the great masters of ancient times could not have conceiv- 
xi N, B. In Art it is the great ancient nMsters whom we 
praise nu^st ; but here is a modern building, says the 
KH;t, such as even the great ancients ('ould not have conceived. 

The foinitai/t depth — Hxpl. lieJXijn this building, the 

sour''c..aud essence, of sublimity is displayed. And theme. . 
,..sand^ — The mind of man Qxn derive its highest happiness and 
)leasure from the contemplation of this sort of sublimity. And 

'earn can — Frorii a. coi]itempkp;ion of this building man Lion 

earn as to !iow far it js possible for human gCJiius to go. 

(15 ) Stanzas 160 to 163. 

Veter's the poet passes on to the other architectural 
■ir>ry of modern Rome viz. the Vatican 

StanZSl 160 ' vivid picture of the l^aocoon jrreup as it CKist*^ in tht 
-^.itican gallery. 

The Vatican — one of the famous Seven Hills of Rome ; h^re 
ef erring to the \'atil:an Palace— the vast and wonderful 
)alace in which the Popes have dwelt since 1377- (If said that 
he Vatican contains some 1 1,000 rooms, galleries and chaj^ls, 
ncluding the wonderful SiNtine Chapel with the priceless paintings 
Raphael. * 

See .pain — See in the statue of Laocoon and his ‘jon.s 

u>w pain and sufferipg can lie invested with dignity . Laocoofi'^ 

9 
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torture — ^thc statue of the tijrtured l^ocoon. 
mest. gf Troy .; and Jh.e^kg^. for having offend^ 

Poseido n, Ood of the, sea«ui)lfil his t^Q sons were pursued and 
(IHvourecTby serpents. I'h^je is a beautiful de»CTi}>ii(>n of the 
sroT3r in Vizirs TVeheid and there is an immortal group in the 
Vatican which d^kts the same scene,) 

A father^ s love hkndik}^ — This, stalLUi- shows a - wonder- 
ful wmbination of parental love and mortal agony struggling .with 
such~patiehce as only gods can display. (The statue depicts 
l^ocoon and his two sons and there is an expression of fearful 
suffering on the faces of all the figures.) The cotli??^ strain and 
gripe ' — the tightening strain of the fierce coils of the serpents. 

Vain clench — The effo rts of the group are powerless 

ag ainst th e fearful tightexung'or the" serpents' hold ; the clench 
of the old man's hand is powerless to resist their grasp. The 
long envenomed chain— long chain of poison ; here meaning 

the sin upns body of the poisonous serpents. Rivets links — 

tightens the coils of Its body. Enormous asp — gigantic serpent : 
the word ‘asp’ is hardly justified but Byron excuses himsel^" by 

quoting the example of Shakespeare. Enforces causes 

fresh torture and suffering. Stifles — checks. Gasp on ^asp — 
viz. on the part of the suffering victims. 

Stanza 161- The siatue of Apollo Belvedere. There js an air of 
triumph and exultation in this statue — an expression of beautiful disdain in 
its eye and nostril. 

Lord ImV' — referring to the statue of Apollo Belvedere 

in the Vatican. It is believed that this statue is a marble copy 
of a more ancient bronze. The god is here represented as a 
vigorous youth, undraped, and in the attitude of ope ^who has 
just discharged his arrow. God bf life — because tTT" 
tjiejirt qf healing f also god of pestilence. 

God of poesy — he was the leader of the M uses and on that 
account called Musagetes God of light — because he was the 
Sun-god. And brow fight — 

tion sbmiDg- in iiUiace. The shaft shot— the arrow has just 

'been discharged. (See note above.) fVith an immortal 

sent, fo rth with _ alllhejnigbt that~€Ould be derived from 
a god^s veng^ce. 

% Majesty — stateliness. In his eye,, .by — Disdain, might, majesty, 
all these flash their full lightnings, in other words, ejcpresses their 
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vfji^k^lendour and .force in Jiis £y.e, and nostril. Developing 
r. . . .jg/Vv— bringing out in that very jaostril 

the whol e forc e of t^ go3Ee^. 

Stanza 162> But if there is an expression of utter scorn in his eye and 
nostril, in the form of the god there is that delicate beauty which great 
.creative artists can produce only in their moments of highest inspiration. 

' Delicate — gracefully formed. A dream love vision — 

Take the whole in apposition with ‘delicate form’: a form of 
such delicacy and beauty as can never exist in reality and can 
be imagined only in the love-sick dream of some nymph longing 
for the embrace of a God. A dream of lovesxLcK a dfilicallg 
form as qan never diKcll- in this. world and can only be imagined 
7 n , d reams — the dreams of^s^tme Jove-sick nymph. 

Some solitary nymph — some beautiful Goddess. Whose breast 

above — who logged for the embrye of a God. And maddened 

vision — and the f ever who se ^eatn^ expressed itself j,n_a 

v i&jqn lik e this. ~ Arelxprest. mood — Connect the whote pas- 
sage ;pvith ‘in his delicate form.* The delicate form of the God 
is invested with all that imaginary, dream-like beauty which the 
mind sees only in its divinest moods of inspiration. 

All that beauty wilh-^ &.\ \ Xhsit grace and del[cacv which 

i deal be auty, viz. theJaacifuLimagination of the^^joet,. ever-enabled 

Ihe ppetor. arU&t .-to. see. In its mood — in its moments of 

highest inspiration. When each.,. guest —{Corned with ‘unearthly 
mood.’) ‘Those moments of highest inspiration, when each 
idea of the artist’s mind was like a portion of immortality and 
.the whole together took the shape and image of a God.* (The 
poet is pictured as surrounded by god-like conceptions all of 
.JjCirr coalesce together in order to produce the perfect beauty 
and image of a God — a god like the Appollo Belvedere of the 
statue.) 

‘ Each idea asiog.iaJjlfe...mjnd. of_tbe aritsit 

wiLc lilfP JL ..gueaU comii^ straight from, heaven. A nd stood 

and ftll hjlfP thi^y tngp.tlier focuss- 

ed. into the foim jof a.gQd. 

Stanza 163* if Prometheus stole fire from heaven in order to animate 
the figure of a lifeless man — that debt was repaid by this artist who animated 
^1 he lifeless statue of a God, ^ 

^Prometheus — t he fabulo us gaint who is said to have stolen 
fire from, heaven and for this was punished with fearrur torrnehts. 
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If it ht Prometheus ^glory — Expl. IL JPrQiri.eLt;heiis_stole^^^^^ 

from heaven., ther^that 

debt waslrepaid by the artist who has invested this marble*' statue 
w[t_h 

The fire endure^)ki^ fire which Prometheus stole for the 

purpose of breathing animation into our clay but which now is • 
an instrument of pain for us. It — viz. this debt. By him — viz* 
by the sculptor. Energy — creative genius. IVhick..^... glory — 

that creative geiiius which has enabled him to invest with undying 

gl ory this stat ue joi ApoHo.' Whkh^ if. thought — The hand 

which moulded this statue may have been mortal but the genius ^ 
whic h^ conce ived it mu^tjiave be en.^^iy ipe. 

And Time etc, etc . — Time which destroys so many things has 
imparted but additional beauty to it. Hath hallowed it — hath 

rendered it holier, more beautiful still. Nor hath years — 

Time has not left any mark of ravage upon this statue. But... 
wrought — The fire ot genius which conceived this great work of 
art — that fire of genius still seems to breathe through it. 

Stanza 164 to tllO end. The subject of Rome is finished and with 
that the poet's .song. He is bu.s> now gathering up the threads of bis story, 
such as they .are: and this he does in a series t>f exquisitely beautiful stanzas, 
the personal note being dominant all through 


Stanzas 164 to 166. 

The stage-figure of Harold is again introduced — only to 
make his final adieu. The mention of his name and of his 
coming disappearance from the stage suggests some reflections 
on death. 

StftnZEl 164* If Harold ever was, he i-- now ceasing to be. I'nese 
breathings are his last. 

Pilgrim of my song — the wandeier who was the hero of my-*^ 

song. The being past — the central figure of my poem ; th'e 

man upon whom my story is supposed hinge. He cometh 

long — he is late in coming and he is tarrying long on the way. 

He is no more-^ht now ceases to exist. These last — these 

stgnzas are the last expression of his feelings. His wanderings 
done — his journey is finished. His visions etc. — T^e sig hts wiiich 
his im^inations called up. are now fa gt fading fr om the nsdnd. ^ 
{PS^rlfapi^ the 'p^et wishes to imply that the tide oThTslri^iration 
is ebbing ’dry.) 
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If ke was etc , — if Harold was ever a real personage, if he was 
iinything but a creature of fancy. (And then the poet breaks off 
and says ‘let me not discuss that question any further’.) Aught 
but phantasy — anything but a mere dream of the imagination. 
Couli be su;ffering — could be recorded as a real living person- 
age. 

His shadow mass — his image now fades away and mingles 
with the vast mass of dead and forgotten things. 

N. B. The student will notice that this line is carried on to 
the next stanza, and grammatically completes its sense there. 
Destruction— in the general sense of death and oblivion. 

Sta&Za 163< Ir is sad to think how Death spreads its pall of oblivion 
over shadow, substance, life and all and how glory itself is not proof against it. 

Which gathers shadow etc, — connect with ‘destruction’s 

mass’ in 1. 1476. Which gathers shroud — that destruction 

which spreads its shroud over shadow, substance, life, in fact 
over all ihose things which we possess in this world. Shadow^ 
substance etc, — It is not simply the joys and blessings of life which 
are rjestroyed by Death ; all joys, real and imaginary, in fact, 
every thing that life inherits falls a^,4Mrey-t-e-the_j[nprUl shroud 
of jieath*. 

Inherit — possess. Mortal shroud — canopy of death. And 

spreads [phantom — (The same idea is further developed.) 

Expl. Death spreads upon shadow, substance and every thing 
its dim and universal pall, so that seen through its medium 

things look like spectres. Dim ,pall — viz. garment of obli-^ 

vion ; universal, because none escapes its sway. Through which — 
seen through the medium of which ^im and universal pall. Grow 
phantoms — i. e. grow dim and indistinct like spectres. And the 
cl:wfd.,'.:..„,darkness—if^\\Q, same idea is further developed.) 
Expl. —With death a cloud of oblivion settles between us and 
•everything that was considered joyous and radiant in life, so that 
even glory itself becomes dim and just hovers on the verge of 
total darkness. 

And the cloud etc — ConStue thus : — Between us and all 
which ever glowed (i. e. all the happy and beautiful things of the 
world) the cloud sinks (i. e. a cloud of oblivion descends.) 

Glory's.^elf. twilight — ^till glory itself becomes dim, i. e. 

even glory becomes a forgotten memory. Melancholy halo — faint- 
ly preceptible circle of light. * 
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Scarce allowed datkness — which is only dimly seen as 

hovering on the outskirts of darkness. N.B. Even glory’s crown 
is diminished by Death. Her radiance is scarcely perceived or, 
if perceived, it looks like a faint fringe of twilight on the border 
of total darkness. 

J^ays graze — to be taken in apposition with ‘halo.’ 

Expl. This diminished brilliance and glory is a sad thing to . 
contemplate, for it distracts our attention and makes us gaze with 
longing eyes into the gulf of futurity. It will be noticed that the 
idea expressed in the later part of this stanza is carried over to 
the next stanza. Dhtraci the graze — perplex and disturb tho 
mind. 

Staaiza 166 The consideration that even glory may not survive death 
sets us thinking as to what may happen to us after death. 

N. B. What the poet has said in the former stanza amouns 
to this : Death spreads its pall of forgetfulness over all mortal 
things. With death a cloud settles between us and the things we 
loved in this world, ^o that even glory and fame are deprived of 
their radiance and cast but a dim and melancholy light. 

Now, in this stanza, the poet takes up the strain of his 
thought and carries it a step further. He says : the consideration 
that even the lustre of glory is diminished by death leads as to 
speculate on what may happen after death. It makes us dream 
of fame and incites us to clear away from our name any dust 
that may have gathered upon it forgetful of the fact that this 
name we shall hear never more again. But there is consolation 
' in this very fact vi/. that just as our name perishes with death, 
so also our possibilities of suffering must now came to an end. 

Sendus — connect with ‘rays’ in line 1484. (It is the diminished 
rays of glory which ‘send us paying’ etc.) . 

Prying into the abyss — speculating about what may happen 
after death. 

To gather etC'—QovtStXM^ thus: The diminished rays of 
glory send us prying into the abyss, /« or^er. (i) to gather what 
we shall be after death, (2) to dream of fame, (3) to wipe the dust 
from off our name. 

. To gather — to learn, to understand. When the frame,,, 
essence this body will be reduced to utter nothingness ; 
when the body will be reduced to a state which is worse even 
than its present wretchedness, (The body is wretched as it is . 
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but when it is reduced to ashes after death, it will be 
•worse still. 


And wipe name— (Conntcl with ‘send us prying' above) ; 

in other words, it is curiosity about what may happen after death 
which prompts us to clear our reputation from any dust that may 
have gathered upon it. 


We never hear — (Here is a touch of the poet's cynicism. 

We are busy clearing off the dust from our name — f ojigetful of the 


Blit never more %ame — There is a gap in the development. 

of the poet's thought ; but we may bring out his meaning thus ; 
There may be a pang in the idea that we shall never more hear 
our name but at the same timp there is consolation also in the 
thought ; for if we die, we shall never more have to suffer. 


It is enough gore — The sufferings of one life are enough 

to bear ; one would not desire a repetition of the same. Once — 
in this or yp life . Fardels of the heart — the burdens and troubles 

bfthe heart. The heart gore — the heart which suffers so 

much that its sweat is like blood. 


Stanzas 167 to 172. 

From considerations of death in general the poet passes on 
to deal with the death of Princess Charlotte. 

N. B- Owing to^he blindness and madness of George III. 
the Prince of Wales, who was one of the most dissolute and un; 
principled figures of the time, was now acting as the Regent. He 
had only one daughter, Princess Charlotte, a gracious and accom- 
plished girl and from whom much was expected. But she died 
iir November 1817, the year after her marriage, in giving birth 
to a child. Her death was the occasion of universal grief. 

StdnZft 167 ’ ^ 1^''^ murmur as from many foices proceeds from the 

far distance ; the graves are opened and a royal victim is disclosed. 

Fourth from theahyss — N. B. Mr. Tozer says that ‘abyss’ 
here is the same as the ‘abyss’ in 1. i486, in which case it would 
mean the abyss of the future world. But I am utterly unable to 
accept this explanation, which would be pointless as referring to 
the universal grief of the English people on the death of Princess 
Charlotte. Rather ‘abyss' here generally means ‘dim and far' 
distance,’ 
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A voice — rather the confused murmur of many voices. A 
longsound-^ 2 , long drawn melancholy moan. When a nation,,.’^ 
wound — when a ^hplQ people has been jcuJUtaXheJxe^ Imme- 
dicable a^ufferip^ that cannot be beakd. 

Storm and darkness — storm and darkness of universal grief. 

Through storm ^Expl. the substance thus : The 

v^hole earth seems to open and to disclose dead bodies buried 
thick below \ and one of these dead bodies^seems like that of a 
royal personage but one who has not yet been crowned. (Of 
course, the reference is to Princess Charlotte. 

Yaivns ground — The earth seems to be rent in twain 

and to open up a wide chasm. The gulf phantoms— • 

wide c hasm seems to be strewn thick with -the .figures of the dead. 
But the chief, discrowned — but of the dead figures so discover- 
ed the principal one seems to be a royal personage, though she 

has not yet been crowned. With maternal grief. relief^s\\Q 

gave birth to a dead child and died shortly afterwards. 

Sta ng fl. 168- ^ ou died in child birth and with you lied the promised 

joy of our people. i, 

descendant and representative of a long line of 
princess and chiefs. Many nations — treating the English, Scotch 
and Irish as separate nations. (We may be pretty sure that 
Byron was not thinking of the colonies or subject-nations.) 
Fond hope etc — you on whom so many different nations built 
their hopes. ^ 

, forget thee — forget to take toll of your life. And lay low... 

,.,head — Chuld not death be-^ontent with the destruction of some 
less exalted personage ? While thy heart still while you 

were still alive. Mother of a moment — because yo^n algp died 

immediately afterwards. Death ever — Thy sorrow at havTTig 

lost thy babe was quickly hushed in thy own death. Promised 
joy — the happiness which our people expected ‘:o enjoy when you 
should be sovereign. 

With the,,,., .cloy — Expl. With #you died the present 

happiness of our people as well as their future expectation of 
happiness, th at e xpectajjjQg x>f -happinesa wbichr 
th at it seemed_ to too_ tauch • 

StftHSft 169. Men, who do not weep for kings, wept for you. — Liberty 
whicl^ conceived some hopes from your prospective reign will mourn for 
you. 
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Bring forth — produce children. Feasants safely — the 

* idea is incomplete.— Peasants are delivered of their children 
safely ; could not you, a loyal person, do the same ? Can it be 

etc — Is it possible that you are really dead ? Those Ktngs-^ 

i. e. stern republicans — people who do not care for monarchy. 
Freedomfs heart — heart of the people who cared for freedom. 
Grozvn heavy — i. e. sad at the thought of your death.. 

. Freedom's heart one — HxpL Tlie-caiis.Q,qf Liberty has 

gnffffred jrp^iiy Jq^ hut she .had, built- her -bopea on you. So, 
now diat you are. dead, she .wilLcease to brood upon her other 

losses and mourn only for you. Ceased one — In grieving for 

you, she will cease to brood upon her own grief. 

Had poured thee — had offered up prayers for your safety,. 

Over thy head Iris — her Iris shines over your head. In other 

words, her hopes of happiness and brightness are centied upon 
you. (TheTrfs of faTribowls closely associated with thoughts of 
hope and comfort,) Lonely lord — This was Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg who had been married to Princess Charlotte and 
who, it will be interesting to notice, was uncle of Queen Victoria 
jfusband oj a year — he had been married only in May i8i6. 
The father of the dead — because the babe died at birth. 

Stanza 170 (The same idea is continued). We rested our hopes en- 
tirely upon her and now with her death our hopes are gone. 

Of sack cloth etc — was a-promise of future sorrow in 
y our v ery-jparriage, (Sackcloth and ashes are proverbially asso- 
ciated with mourning.) Thy bridals fruit — Sorrow and grief 

are the only fruits of your marriage. The love of millions — ^e, 
who was an object of love to many millions. How ue.,.her — how 
we built all our hopes of future happiness upon her prospective 
^reign. (^e thought that she would succeed her grandfather and 
that her reign would be one of peace, prosperity and freedom.) 

Though it seed — Expl. No doubt we knew that we 

ourselves might die before she came to reign j but we fondly 
thought that our cjiildren would be ruled over by her son and 
would obey him and in that hope we blessed her and her expec- 
ted issue. It — futurity. Though,., hones — thqugh we knew that 
we would be in our graves before that futurity came. Fondly — 

foolishly. Whose promise Just as stars are welcome to 

the shepherd’s eyes, so the promise of issue from her was a 
welcome to our heart. It was,..,, Mamed — but this promise was a 
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delusion. What seemed to be a star was but a meteor or 
shooting star. (The metaphor of the star is continued ) 

Stanza 171 - she is happy in death ; she is beyond the reach of earthly 
sorrows and disappointments. 

IVoe her — It is not she but we who are miserable. (It is 

life that is miserable and not death ; for death means release 
from the sufferings of life, specially of those sufferings which are 
inevitable in the life of sovereigns.) Ske sleeps sleeps . 

happily. The fickle breath — Here follows an enumeration 

of those particular evils to which sovereigns are specially liable. 
(The sentence completes itself grammatically in the fiist line of 
the next stanza.) The fickle reek etc — In other words, being 

dead ; she is now beyond the reach of these evils. Fickle 

breath — the- iLac£ilainty„,jjad.-Changefiilness.. of .popular .favour, 
(^Reek — smoke, vapour.) Popular breath — the approbation of the 

*fool multitude. The tongue couns€l'-^\lt\t treachery of false 

advisers. The false oracle madness — that treachery of false 

advice which has in every age been the special misfortune of 
monarchy and which has banded the common people against them. 

False oracle — same as ‘the longue of hollow counsel.' Which 
.. ...years — that misfortune of evil and treacherous counsel which, 
from the early dawn of monarchy, Jias ever been fatal to. th^ 
caiJi§.a-of- P«nces. The birth of monarchy — 1. e. the origin of 

monarchy. Hath rung years — have been fatal to the cause 

of princes ; have sounded death-knell in their ears. Overstrung 
nations — nations driven to despair viz. by the oppression of princes 
and their evil counsellors. Have armed in madness — have risen 
up in frenzy and rebelled against their sovereigns. The strange,,, 
...sooner or late— thdii strange fatality which dogs the steps of 
princes and which sooner or later crushes them down^ under its 
weight. (Byron in his own note refers to the strange fatality^' 
which has overtaken so many princes. Mary was executed. Eli- 
zabeth died of broken heart. Louis XIV died bankrupt in fame 
and fortune while worst of all Napoleon lives a prisoner.) Which 

tumbles sovereigns — which overthrows the most powerful kings 

from their thrones. * 

Hath late — Expl. Kings seem to be great, powerful 

and exceedingly happy ; but fate, as if to balance their happi- 
ness, has put into the opposing scale the strange fatality which 
sopner or later crushes them down. Their blind omnipotence — 
power whidi.ixu>i)i«:ah&-possess. 
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StftBZa X72- The poet repudiates the suggestions put forth in the last 
stanza. Addressing Princess Charlotte, he says, ‘you weic so good and fair 
’ that these common calamities of Princes could not have overtaken you.* 

Our hearts deny tt-^we refuse to believe that you could have 
been overtaken by these common misfortunes. Good without 

effort — naturally, spontaneously good. Great .foe — great from 

rank and power and yet exciting no envy. But noW' — only this 

moment. Now there — i, e. in the grave. How many tear—r 

. How many bonds of affection and homage were snapped asunder 
by this premature death ! How many ties — viz. the ties of hus- 
band and wife between Leopold and Charlotte ; of father and 
daughter between the Regent and the Princess ; of subject and 
sovereign between the Princess and her millions of people. 

From thy sire's earthquake — Expl. One eletric shock of 

despair and grief went through the vast mass of people from the 

king to his meanest subjects. Whose shock earthquake — that 

grief which was as sudden and heavy as the shock of an earth- 
quake. Which loved best — which loved you so much that 

each one seemed to have loved you best. (They all loved you 
sq greatly that no one could boast that his love for you was 
greater than that of any other.) 

Stanzas 173 to 178. 

The poet is preparing to bid us farewell ; so he takes us to 
the summit of the Alban Mountain from where a wide and beauti- 
ful view can bs obtained, skirted in the far distance by the blue 
line of the sea. 

Stanza 173- Nemi is embosomed so deep in the midst of woods thiU us 
glassy lake is unruffled by winds. 

Lo, Nemi Byron wants to part from us with a last 

rglimpse oT the sea; and to obtain this glimpse, he takes us to 
Alban Hills — a low volcanic range not far from Rome and uncon- 
nected with any other mountain chain. Two of the extinct 
craters of this range are now occupied by lakes : one is the lake 
of Nemi and the other is the Alban lake mentioned in the next, 
stanza. 

e. embosomed, placed deep. Navelkd...so far 
— embosomed in such a deep recess of the woods. Uprooting 

wind — tempestuous wind. Which spills boundary — which 

makes Ae ocean overflow its banks. And hears skies — and 

carries the foam of the seas as high as the skies. , 
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I^eluciani lake — Even the force of tempestuous blasts is 


powerless to ruffle the glassy surface of this lake, it is embosomed 
so deep in the midst of hills. (The lake is so very closely and ’ 
thickly encirculed by trees th^t it does not feel the force of tem- 
pests.) 

And calm snake — a beautiful simile. The lake is calm 

— as calm as deep-seated hatred, as calm as the sleep of a 
coiled serpent. Cherished hate — feeling_o£,Mtred..S£ttled-4e6p-in 
thjMuind but which does not maniT^t itself J^„ytW9xdly« A cold 
settledTaspeci — a cold anS undisturbed countenance. Nought can 

shake — which is ruffled by nothing. All snake — Just as a 

snake sleeps self-contained, coiling its body up within itself, as it 
were, so the lake coils up its waters within itself and sleeps in 
peace, 

StaiI2Sa 174* ^ description of the beautiful view that unfolds itself 

^roni the top of the Alban Mount. 

And near — i. e. near the lake of Nemi. Albands waves — 

the lake of Albano which is scarcely divided by a single ridge 
from the lake of Nemi. From a sister valley — the two lakes 
occupy two craters which are separated only by a single cordon 
of rock. Laves — washes, bathes. 

And the broad empire — £xpl. In the distance can be 

seen a broad, similing land, the Latin coast — that Latin coast 
where commenced the war described in Virgil’s Epic about 
‘ Arms and the Man’ — that man whose re-ascending star rose over 
an empire. 

The epic war — as described in Virgil’s poem, ^meas, a 

E jojan Prince, after the ruin and destruction of Troy, sailed away 
om his native city and reached the Latin coast. There he 
fdsfeated the native princes and was the founder of the majesty 
and greatness of Rome. 

Arms and the man — t hese are the opening words of Virgil’s 
^ic^^lAxJCns.aiid- the Maa^l .sing.’ WhoTe reascendino — 
connect with ‘man’ in ‘Arms and the man’ ; that man whose 
star &c. * 

Re-ascending star — T he i dea is jhat the star of Aeneas, having 
set reascended in Italy' and rose wpon an^empire i. e. 

led to Ihe foundation of an empire. Beneath Rome — (icjero 

had a country-home at Tii^j4u«i to tfle north o£,th.^.,Alj5an Hill. 
Ydn mountains — referring to xhexbajnjjf tjie^A^pen^ 
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, which can be seen from the top of the Alban Mt. (The Sabine 
faxm^jEhich wusf the iural--ietreat of Horace, was in one. of the 
valleys of the Appenine chain.) Girdling — circling, enclosing 
Intercepts the sight — shuts out the prospect. The Sabine farm — 
so called because it was situated in the Sabine country — The 
Sabines were an ancient Italian people. Weary bird — Horace, 
tired with the whirl of town-life at Rome. 

StdillZa 176. 1 the Mediterranean once again —tliat Mrdilerranean 
sea which we followed as far as the Symplegades, when la^-l we '>aw il in 
company with Harold. 

But I forget it — I forget that my song is drawing to a close, 
and therefore, I must not linger by the way. My pilgrim — i e 

Harold. My pilgrim won — Harold has reached the goal of 

his journey (perhaps Rome being the goal.) So lei it be — I 

accept the fact that he and I must part. His task done^ 

his task is over because he has reached Rome : my task is over 
because I have finished this poem. 

Breaks me — suddenly appears before our view\ Our 

frund of youth — that ocean in which we both have taken delight 
since youth. Which.,. Symplegades — The last time that wg beheld 
the Mediterranean Sea from Gibralter we pursued it till we came 
to the place where the Bosphorus opens upon the Black Sea. 
N. B. Byron is lefening to the sight of the Mediterranean which 
he had in 1810, Of course, since then he must have seen the 
Mediterranean often again ; but that was the last time when he 
saw it together with Harold. Calpe's rock — Gibralter. Euxine—-- 
Black Sea. 

Stanza 176- ^ears, not many but dark with suffeiing and therefore 
long, have pissed ovei my head since then ; yet my life lias not been all a 
failmt , for i slill can take delight in nature. 

The blue Symplegades — the Strait of Bosphorus. — The 

Symplegades was the name given by the ancients to two narrow 

i slands on two sides of this strait, one near the Asiatic and the 
)ther near the European coast. 

Long — because'^crowded with suffering and therefore jhard 

to pass. Have done both — have left the traces of their ravage 

upon me and upon Harold. Have left its begun — Expl. 

We are as bankrupt to-day in heart and hope, in affection and 
happine^, as we were in those days. The student will notice 
that Byron involves Childe Harold in his sufferings, thus ^mphas 
ing his sense of the identity of the two. 
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Some suffering begun — So far as desolation of the heart 

IS concerned, I am to-day where I was when I first commenced 
my wanderings. (No doubt Byron had been married in the mean- 
time and had received some glimpse of domestic happiness ; but 
that marriage too had now ended in dissolution.) 

Yet run — yet^mj^ life has not been alt ogether a fgUure. 

Ji here — referring to his abiding love of nature. (I have 

received my reward and that reward is that I can still be gladden- 
ed by the beauty of nature.) The sun — as typical of the beauty 

of nature. And reap clear — ^The^jpy which I still derive 

fiom nature is as unclouded as iTtijete had been no such thing 
ash man to destroy my happiness. Expl. No doubt the presence 
ot humanity is the alloy in our happiness ; but standing before 
the unclouded face of nature I seem almost to forget about that 
alloy. 

Stanza 177. J low 1 wish that the desert wcie iny dwc'lling place, with 
one fairspiiit for my only companion ' ('ould not the element-, grant me this 
one boon ? 

Desert — i.e. the unpeopled desert. Oh\ that place 
Byron wishes, perhaps with some little aflectation, to mark his 
hatred of humanity. ‘I wish that I could be far away trom the 
race of man.’ 

One fair spirit — one belo ved apd iQYdy-*canipauion. For 
mv minister — i.e. t^.m_LnLster Jq All forget — 

wholly forget. Elements — referring to the forces and powers of 
nature. Exalted — uplifted, ennobled. Ennobling rush and 

turmoil. In whose exalted — yout whose- -rufrb+Bg *nd .Xumul- 

tinjfi forces And my spirit. 

Can ye being — Can you not combine your /orces in 

order to endow me with such a creature ? Do /. shot — Am l' 

mistaken in Supposing that such a lovely being may be found in 

many places Though /t?/— though it ma) not be in our 

fortune to converse with them. With them iu converse — i e, to 
know them ; to be acquainted with them. , 

StSULZA 178. Tliere is a pleasure in nature which nothing can ctjual 
I love man but I love nature more. 

A pleasure’ll, e. a pleasure which is matchless, a pleasure to 
which nothing can be compared. * 

Rapture — i. e. ecst^cy of delight. There is a society 

intrudes — There is society where man never thrusts himself. 
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Almost an oxymoron because society generally means the com- 
*panionship of man.) 

There is society intrudes — One _can ,^ enjoy all the fruits of 
cotp panion sl;^. ai;^-y6t>4K>t.ba.u5SE1^4;xyah^ Qf man. 

Music in its roar-^ov\Q can hear delightful music in the roar 
of the sea-waves. 

r I love not all conceal — Hxpl. I return with added love 

for nature from these my secret communings with her — commu- 
nings in which I strive to escape from my proper self and mingle 
with the being of the universe. 

Our interviews — my secret communings with the soul of 

nature. / love not interviews — Expl. T^ ^m these secre t- 

communings with nature I return, not wit h less Jove Kr^maaUIt 
wi pT a d deg fove ternSureT In whichT^T^efore — In these secret 
communTngs“^ftti nature I wish to escape from my own self — 
from what I am as well as from what I was. 

To mingle ivitk the universe — to merge :n the soul of the 
unwer.se ; to identify myself with the soul of nature. And feel 

conceal— Injtes^ c<>mHHininga.4V4tb-nature I see^ Jto 

identiff my self with l^r-^cret ■easdnee, I fkeLA. jny 

iUis -bjeyond my. power to express, but wbicb I never tried to 
(No words of mine can adequately express the joy 
that I feel in nature ; but all the same, I shall never seek to 
conceal such joy.) 

(9) Stanzas 179 to 186. 

Byron’s stately apostrophe to the Ocean. — In stanzas of roll 
eloquence and grandeur, the poet greets the ocean and takes 
]Jeave of the reader. 

Stft&Za 179- Man’s power is bounded l)> the shore ; the sea cares 
nothing for his strength. 

Roll on — i. e. continue to roll as you have rolled on since 

the beginning of citation. Sweep vahi—m vain, because 

they ^n never,-. leaKe.-.ariyLjjgrj^^ iRliirss5ipJD.Jupon. your 
sur|ice. '^'Mixn marks eic — Ttm .eactb.-*fi^ .strewi^-thiolc -with., the 
ravages wrought by the^b^^ (Man is savage and finds 

delight in destruction ; and the whole earth is scattered thick 
with the marks of his ruin.) His control etc — but his fury is 
baffled by the sea; his power is bounded by the shore. * 
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IVatery -bosom of the sea. A/I thy and not the 

deed of man. Upon deed — There are wrecks also on the sea, 

but these wrecks are the wrecks of man and not by man. ( Man i s 
not Jj ifiir aiilho L but theiii jdcLun.) 

Man's ravage — ravage inflicted by man. His own-^\\\s own 

ravage ; viz. ravage done to him. Nor doth 67ze/«— There 

arejiurki«oX ravag^e on the bosom of the sea also ; bat they are 
niarks..Qf the ravage 4one not 'man. but to man. 

When for a moment depths — N. B. The construction 

is loose but the meaning is perfectly clear. Grammatically ‘for a 
moment’ connects with ‘sinks’ so that the meaning would seem 
to be — ‘he sinks for a moment’ ; but of course, the meaning is 
far from being that. Rather the meaning is : ‘he remains suspen 
dedin the bosom of the water for a moment and then sinks.’ 

Sink's groan — i . e*--ainks.4wth“^«gr©ao.^ ap.bub' 

hies as he sinks. Unknelled etc. — The poet intends to mark the 
loneliness and helplessness of death at sea. Unknelled — with 
no one to ring his death-belU Uncofined^tht sea waves being 
his only coffin. c 

Stanza ISO- The same idea is continued, Man is powerless against 
the sea which breaks him like a toy. 

His steps paths — you do not bear the mark of his foot- 

steps; he is unable to leave prints of his feet upon your bosom. 

Thy fields him — man is the universal spoliater, yet he is 

una bj e Jifi^ggppjj jou of your riches. Dost arise-^l e. arise in 
aTTiibe might and^nrajest^oTybur wrath ; shake him off from you 
as if he were a drop of rain, The vile strength — base and mean 
strength ; so called because man uses it for purposes of destruc- 
tion. Spurning throwing him off; kicking him ^way. 

And sendest to earth — Expl. -shiver 

with your cold 

,yet JiT. his 

hjai:L j)LJtiearX.Jb„e that his, hope of safety lies not in the 

mercy o j^the^ods btfriu^tbe ebstnee gf theret being some- port ot 
bay ; and then- at l^st you hm egainsUhe eaitb ^nd thus 
break hTm to pieces. 

Shiver spray — you toss him upon your waves and make 

him shiver by sprinkling him with the chilly foam of yowr waves. 

And howling to his gods — As you toss him upon your bosom 
, he goes whining for protection to his gods. 
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WAire B T 4 ie expression is extremely con- 

dbnsed and the difficulty lies with the word ‘where.* The under- 
lying meaning of the poet can be thus brought out : *he goes 
howling to his gods ; but though he takes the name of the latter 
on his lips, yet in his heart he . trusts for safety not to the 
mercy of god at all but to the off-chance of there being some 
port or harbour near* 

• Haply — perhaps, perchance. * There lei him lay — of course 
“lay** is hopelessly wrong. (‘A crying anacoluthon* as Mathew 
Arnold calls it. It should be ‘lie.*) 

Stanza Z8I« The armed fleets which strike terror into the heart of 
•nations are themselves overwhelmed, as they toss in thy yeast of waves- 

Armamenis^&tmed fleets. Which cities — which strike 

like thunderbolt against the walls of fortified cities. Quake — 
tremble with fear. Oak leviathans — huge, gigantic ships. Whose 

huge thee — i. e. ships, the hugeness of whose bulk makes 

man vain enough to think that he has conquered you. ('Man is 
so proud of having built these huge ships that he thinks that he 
has been able to master the sea.) Arbiter of war — controller of 

the destinies of war. 2 ^se are toys — but these huge ships 

and battle-fleets, they are as if play things unto you. ^ 

As the snowy waves * — As the snow-flake melts and dis- 
appears in a moment, so these fleets and armadas also disappear 
into your bosom in a moment. Thy yeast of waves — the frothing 
mass of your waters, the churning whirlpool of your waves. 

Which mar Trafalgar — which could q mckly desjfojufleets , 

4 ik e_the ArmadwnrttreTWY y 'tha tee ttqu^ ^ Artnaia's 

pride -- huge fleet like the Armada which threatened to invade 
England in 1589. The spoils of Trafalgar — ^ihe triumphant 
Eiiglish fleet which conquered at Trafalgar (1805.) 

Stanza 182* The empires Which stood on thy shores have changed 
and are changing : — but thou art changeless. 

Are empires — They were empires and many of them still 
continue to be empires j hut they have changed in all else i.e. they 
have changed masters, boundaries, influence — everything. Assyria 
Byron is thinking of the empires which’ stood on the 
Mediterranean. Assyria — the Babylonian Empire, the oldest 
known to tft. Carthage — ^The Empire of Carthage was more 
commercial than territorial. Carthage declined as Rome q^se. 
Washed them power — brought power to thy shores ; in other 
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Thy waters *1*^. since — So long as they were free you made them 
great \ and even afterwards you made them great under their 

tyrants. Their shores savage — Byron is speaking of the 

change that has come over these empires ; t hey were great onc e 


but now theyj3 


The stranger — referring to Rome which was now under the 
power of' the Austrians. Savage — referring to the case of Greece 
which was now under the power of the savage Turks. Not so 
thou — But though these empires have changed, you are change-^ 
less. Unchangeable play — Hxpl. If you are changed at all,, 
you are changed only by your own action — the wild tossing and 

heaving of your waves. Time brow — you are ever young, you 

will never grow old. Time which writes wrinkles on the brows 
of all can w'rite no wrinkle upon thy brow. (The metaphor is 
extremely beautiful. Of course, the reference is to the blue 
waters of the sea which will never bear the trace or mark • of any 

line upon them.) Such now — you are now just as you were 

in the infancy of creation. 


Stonza 183« You are the mirror of the Almighty, the image of eternity 


Thou glorious tempests — Byron’s imagination reaches its 

climax in majestic lines like these. The student will notice that 
Byron is great in passages, never as a whold ‘Great and glorious 
as you are, you seem a fit mirror where the Almighty can behold 
His face.’ 


Where tempesi>^^. B. The Almighty’s form is imaged 

upon the bosom of the waves ; and what form does the image 
take ? It takes the form of tempests. 

In all time Invisible — You pass through many veriefies 

of being ; you assume many varieties of expreisision ; but in all 
your expressions, you are as infinite and boundless as the very 
throne and image of God. 

In all time — i. e. in all varieties V)f your form. Calm or 
convulsed — whether you are calm or whether you are convulsed. 

Convulsed — i. e. with storms. Icing heaving — -yy^ iheju^you 

are enorusted with ice ^ n ear the 

warm or hot a^nJ^beJorrSTY!^^ '^^lyoS^^neaving^VL e. swelling 
ah unSer-c^^^^ JBoundless, endless — in 

i5thdf"W(5^d^ ydtwire always thesame In finite and limitless. Even 


€ 
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,^,,.,inade — Thou art so great that even out of thy mud and filth 
gigantic sea-monsters are formed Each zone — every climate, 
every country. Thou goest /orfk-^yoM roll and Ireaye about the 

world. Dread. alone — terrible, immeasurable, solitary. (The 

sea is called alone because it is one, unique.) 

StaiUBa 184< I loved you even when I was a child and played with 
your manes. » 

On thy breast to be — i. e. to swim upon your waters. My joy 

to me — The sport in which I took the greatest delight in 

youth was to swim upon the sea. Borne onward — to swim 

so that I may be carried forward like one of the bubbles upon 

your breast. Wanton'd breakers — i. e. played and sported 

with your waves. Were a delight — were a source of delight. 

Freshening sea-^the sea gathering force under the breath of 
storm. If the freshening., jear — When you gathered force under 
the breath of storms, no doubt you became terrible to me ; but 
even that terror was mingled with joy. A child of thee — one 
born upon thy bosom, as it were. 

* Trusted near—^l placed my whole trust in you, whether 

in the seas of my native land or ip foreign seas. Laid mane 

— I played with your waves as Oqe may play with the manes 
of an unbroken colt. As 1 do here — Of course, this mii$t not 
be taken literally. Byron was now on the top of the Alban 
Hills and from there it was not possible for him to lay his hands 
on the mane of the sea, 

ft 

StftHZft 186‘ is done ; what is writ is writ. I wish that it 

had h<-tin worthier ; but my inspiration is ebbing. 

My theme echo— My subject is finished ; it has trailed off 

i(p 3 i mere ecVjo. In other words, the force of inspiration which 
had carried me hitherto has now faded from my breast. 

ft is dream — It is proper that the spell of this protracted 

dream should now cease ; in other words, it is now time that 
the enchantment undi|r which I have been working should lose 
its power. 

The torch extinguished shall deliberately quench the 

powder o? inspiration. Which lamp — which has enabled me 

to write this> verse, 

What is writ is writ^l leave my work as it is with alj its 
"imperfections upon its head. (In other words, I am fplly consci- 
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OU8 of the imperfections of my work but am powerless to make 
them better. The reader may take them as he finds them.) 

Would worthier — I wish that this verse had been bettei 

in quality. I am.,. been — I do not now possess the powers which 
I once possessed. 

My visions me — Expl. The visions which 1 saw through 

my imagination have become less cl^ar and tangible to me now^ 
in other words, my faculty of poetic vision has perceptibh 
diminished. 

The glow .dwelt — the power of inspiration which once 

dwelt in my bosom. Is fluttering low — is burning with a faint 
feeble light. 

Stanza 186. P’arewell to the reader. If there is any pain in the storj- 
let it rest with me. If there is any profit, let it go with you. 

A word linger — Farewell is a word of leave-taking ; bui 

it always makes us delayover the leave-taking. (We wish to pro 
tract the leave-taking as long as we can), 

Makes MS linger— if disinclined to part. Yet farewHl— 
But though there is a temptation to linger, yet we must part 

Who have who have followed the pilgrim in all hi! 

wanderings ; i.e. you who have read my poem from beginning 

to end. If in your memories his—\i you remember even om 

of the thoughts which he has thought ; in other words, if you re 

member one line of this verse. Ifsone recollection — if om 

single recollection of the man dwells in your mind. 

Not in vain .shell— he has not been a pilgrim ii 

vain. (This is all an expression of the poet’s modesty. M] 
writing has not been in vain, he says, if you remember one singh 
thought or one single image of my poem.) 

Sandal shoon and scollof shelf— h&dges of Christian pilgrim 
in the middle ages. With him.,^.,.zvere — If there was any pan) 
of sorrow in his verse, let it go with Harold ; in other words, le 

it rest with the poet. With you stra(ft — but if there was an; 

profit in the verse, let it remain with you, reader. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

On 

“ Canto IV. 

Q. I. Ifow would you char acterize Byron^s treatment of his 
hero in the last canto ? 

« 

— The answer may be given in one word — the hero dis- . 
appears from view altogether ; or if he emerges on one single 
occasion (in stanza 164), he emerges only in order to be given 
a decent exit. As for the rest the poet speaks throughout in 
his own person. It is he who beholds Venice ‘rising like a sea- 
Cybele with her tiara of proud towers’ ; it is he who stands awe- 
struck before the mighty ruins of the Coliseum; it is he who 
greets the ocean from the top of Albano’s height ; and it is he 
who bids the reader farewell in verses of tender and exquisite 
pathos. 

In the prefatory epistle addressed to John Hobhouse, Byron 
seeks to explain this change in the treatment of the hero. “I 
had become weary”, he says, “of drawing a line which every one 
seemed determined not to perceive : it was in vain that I 
asserted and imagined that I had drawn a distinction between the 
author and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to preserve this 
difference and disappointment at finding it unavailing so far* 
crushed my efforts in the composition that I determined to abandon 
it altogether.” 

But the reason here given is far from being adequate or 
satisfactory. The fact rather is that there is a sincerity and inten- 
sity of passion in the fourth canto with which no sort of pretence 
iti quite compatible \ and after all, to imagine a distinction 

between himself and his hero was but the sorriest of pretences. 

% 

Q. 2. What are the points of superiority in the last two 
cantos of^hilde Harold ? and specially in ike 4th canto ? 

[See Introduction^ pp. XXXVII, XXXVIIL] — It is in the 
added sincerity of passion that the chief point of superiority . 
lies ; also in the added strength and intensity of emotion. ^The 
poet evidently feels more deeply and keenly than before ; and 
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his power of giving expression to his feelings has also gained in 
maturity and force. * 

But there is another and deeper reason for the excellence 
and superiority of the 4th canto. Evidently, neither nature nor 
man made such forcible appeal to the genius of Byron as rich 
historical associations ; and he has an abundant stock of such 
associations when treading upon the consecrated ground of Italy. 
Venice brings back to his mind the long and glorious roll of its 
past history ; Arqua suggests Petrarch ; Ferrara calls back memo- 
ries pf Ariosto and Tasso ; Florence is replete with fragrant re- 
collections of the mighty dead ; while Rome is the treasury and 
store- house of the world’s past. Thus it is in dealing with the 
star-like glories of Rome that Byron reaches the topmost height 
of his poetical powers and shines forth at his best and truest. 

Q* 3- M ‘ Byron's aitiiude towards nature^ specially 

as contrasted with man} 

(b) Reproduce Byron's description of an Italian sunset, of 
Clitumnus and Jerni. 

(a) [See notes pp 75, 76 ; also staneas 177, 178 ] ** 

— Byron has expressed his attitude in one monumental line : 
I love not man the less but Nature more. But even this senti- 
ment is hardly sincere enough ; and one may be permitted to 
doubt the love of humanity which the poet here professes. In 
fact the poet had developed by this time a real cynicism of 
nature ; and intercourse with the kindly race of man was apt to 
<^make him sick and disgusted. Hence, we have a far deeper and 
far more genuine expression of his intimate views when he says 
that “there is a pleasure in the pathless woods, a rapture in the 
lonely shore and a music in the roar of the sea” to which nothing 
in human society can be quite the equal. Nature enables him, he 
further says, to steal from what he is and what he may have been 
in the past and on that account, again, is all the'dearer to him. 

(^) — The description of an Italian sunsef is the most elaborate 
piece of nature-painting that we have in this canto. (See notes, 
pp. 120, 1 2 1.) Byron notices the following points in his des- 
cription ; 

I. The sky is free from clouds ; but in the vest, all the 
’ bright and iridiscent hues of the rainbow seem to have become 
fused into one moltcin mass of colour and light. 
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2. The pale crescent moon with a single star by her side 
Has risen in the east but seems powerless to contend against 
the sea of colour and light heaving in the western horizon. 

3. Thus day and night seem to be still contending for mas- 
tery though the sun has set till Nature, re-asserting her sway, 
makes light prevail and all is gray. 

— Clitumnus is as fair and pure and transparent as any crys- 
tal fountain that may be made her favourite haunt by a river- 
nymph. The milk-white steer still feed upon the grassy banks of 
the stream as once they did in the days of Virgil, while the small 
fishes leap and the water-lily sails in the waters of the river ; and 
near by is a small temple, delicately beautiful, which seems to be 
in perfect keeping with the genius of the place. 

— As for Terni, see notes^ p. 156. (The cataract pours, in a 
huge column of water, down the steep sides of i^ave-worn preci- 
pice. It falls with thundering noise into a gulf below where it 
boils and eddies so that a fine spray rises into the sky from its 
churning mass and comes down again in the shape of fine rain.) 

* Q. 4. (a) Summarize Byron^s remarks on Venice, 

(b) Whai is it that strikes Byron more specially about the 
city ? ^ 

(a) Venice looks like a sea-Cybele as she rises in ‘airy dis- 
tance’ ‘with her tiara of proud towers.’ And as the poet gazes 
upon the city with its wonderful and dream-like beauty, the 
memory of a thousand years of glory and power seems to be 
brooding over the walls like some vast canopy and to be lit u*p 
with a ray of the past glory of Venice. And as the poet continues 
to muse upon the sight before him, he is inevitably reminded 
how Venice once was the ruler of the waters and their powers, 
how ‘her daughters had their dower from the spoil of empires’ 
and how ‘the exhaustless East poured into her lap all gems in 
sparkling showers.’ But the glory of Venice is altogether of the 
past. Once she was ‘the pleasant place of all festivity, the revel 
of the earth, the masque of Italy’. But ^her palaces are crumbling 
to the SjHore’, ‘music meets not always the ear’ and she is the slave 
of forei^ masters. Her rum, the poet concludes, is shameful 
to the nations — chiefiy to Britain. 

But ruined as she is, Venice is still dear to the poet’s heart, 
perhaps dearer from her very woes. Even now, there ^ food 
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for eye and mind in Venice, and the poet cannot forget that some 
of the happiest hours of his life caught their tone and 
colour from her. 

(b) What Strikes the poet more specially about Venice is 
the contrast between what was and what is. The ‘Austrian 
reigns* where once ‘the Suabian sued’ : ‘an emperor tramples 
where once an emperor hath knelt*> The Lion of St. Mark still 
stands but it stands as in mockery of its former power. The 
bronze steeds of St. Mark still glow in all their brightness and 
beauty ; but Doria’s menace has come to pass, they are now 
bridled. The Adriatic is ‘spouseless* ; the Bucentaur ‘lies rotting 
unrestored’; the Gondolier rows songless; and ‘in Venice 
Tasso’s echoes are no more.’ — How have the mighty fallen ! 

Q. 5. How does Byron apostrophize (a) Italy generally and 
(b) Rome particularly I 

[For lialy^ see St. 26, also stan/as 42-47. For Rome, see 
stanzas 78-82.] 

(а) Once Rome was the republic of kings and Italy sl\onfa 
with the reflected glory of Rome. Those days of glory have gone ; 
but even now Italy is ‘the garden of the world’ \the home of all 
art yields and. Nature can decree’. Would that it were otherwise! 
It is her fatal gift of beauty which has been the cause of all her 
misfortunes in the past as well as in the present. Would that 
she bad been less lovely and more powerful 1 More powerful, she 
could have beaten back her foes ; less lovely she would have 
been less desired and would not have teppted hostile hordes 
to pour from over the Po or down the steep sides of the Alps. 

But even in her decay, Italy* has claims upon our gratitude 
and love. She is ‘the mother of arts’ and ‘the pareiSt of our re^ 
ligion.’ Europe will one day repent of her parricide and redeem 
her from capitivity. 

(б) Rome is the Niobe of nations, the mother of dead em- 
pires, Orphaned and destitute herself she has a charm for the 
orphans of the heart who must forget their puny woes in the 
presence of Rome’s mighty desolation. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood and Fire — all 
the destructive agencies pf the world have wreaked their fury 
Upon the seven-hilled city’s pride. She has seen all her glories 
expirifig star by star ; and today she is just a chaos of ruins. But 
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Qur ignorance is so complete that in this wilderness of desolation 
we can recognize and identify nothing with any surety. 

Q. 6. Summarize ByrorCs remarks on (a) Tasso, (d) Ariosto 
ani (^) on the holy dust which is and is not buried in Santa Cfoce^s 
precincts. 

(a) For Tasso, see notes, pp. 27, 28. Byron throughout 
proceeds upon the wrong supposition that Tasso was deeply 
injured by antique brood of Este and he draws a stinging 
contrast between the fate of the Estes and of the poet whom they 
tortured and whose association with them is their only claim to 
remembrance. Tasso, he says, is the glory and shame of the 
house of Este — their glory because of his immortal verse which 
shed lustre upon their court and their shame because of the 
torture which they inflicted upon him. Alfonso thought perhaps 
to quench the might of his genius by immuring him in an asylum; 
hut the tears and praises of all time wait upon him, while, as 
for the duke— his connection with the poet gives him the only 
claim to our remembrance. 

j {h) Ariosto was not unequal to Tasso ; he was the bard 
of chivalry, the southern Scott. He called forth a new creation 
with his ‘magic line’ and ‘sang lady’s love and war, romance and 
knightly worth.’ The crown of iron laurel with which Ariosto’s 
bust was crowned was rent by lightning ; but no bolt of thunder 
can cleave the laurel wreath of his glory. 

{c) The ‘dust’ which lies buried in Santa Croce’s holy 
precincts is enough by itself to confer immortality upon Florence ; 
for Alfieri, Michael Angelo, Galileo and Machiavelli — all* were 
interred within this church. — But Santa Croce is more noted still 
for the dust which it wants than the dust which it contains ; for 
those all-*Etruscan three— Dante, Boccacio, Petrarch — neither of 
them found refuge in this mighty dome. Petrarch died at Arqua : 
Dante, driven from his native city by the rage of political faction, 
‘sleeps afar' ‘buried by thee upbreading shore’ of Ravenna ; while 
ias for Boccacio his very tomb was rifled by ‘the hyaena bigot’s 
ntolerant zeal.’ 

C{* 7- W Byron to say of Sylla and Cromwell ? 

Also, of Napoleon and Caesar / 

(a) »Sylla was uniformly fortunate, says the poet : his ‘chariot 
moved on Fortune’s wheels.’ He took signal vengeance on bis 
foes for his personal wrongs; yet he first subdued his country’s 
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foes. Also^e annihilated Senates with his frown. But he was 
a Roman inspite of all his vices. For did he not lay down with 
an atoning smile a more than mortal crown, viz. the wreath of 
the Roman dictator ? 

— But if Sylla was the first of victors, our own Cromwell was 
a hardly less mighty personage. He was the sagest of usurpers. 
He swept off senates and hewed down even the king to the 
executioner’s block. Such were among the crimes be had to 
commit; and for what? To be free for a moment and to be 
famous through all ages. — There was one significant fact about 
Crom weirs life — his day of double victory was also the day of 
his death, thus proving that death is not the least auspicious 
event in a man's life. 

(c } Byron had an exaggerated respect for Caesar — perhaps 
fancying that there was some supposed resemblance between him 
and the Roman conqueror ; and he has cheapened Napoleon 
unnecessarily in comparison. — The Roman's mind was formed 
after a god-like mould, he says. He had fierce passions but a 
cool judgment and he had a sure and unfailing instinct whiqb 
made up for the frailties of a heart at once soft and bold, in which 
the weakness of love was strangely mingled with the boldness 
of genius. 

— Napoleon on the other hand was strangely constituted. 
He was a sort of bastard Caesar, fooled by the lust of false domi- 
nion. He had one weakest weakness — vanity ; and consumed 
by ambition he was ever aspiring after something higher and 
higtiei*. Besides he had a heart deaf towards counsel and would 
never listen to the still, small voice of his inner nature. 

Q 8 JVhaf moral lesson does the poet draw from the ruins 
of the Palatine ? 

(The Palatine was one of the seven hills upon which Rome 
originally stood : and it was famous specially bec.^use the palaces 
of the Caesars stood upon its summit,) — Crushed arches, columns 
strewn in fragment, choked up vaults, and frescos eaten up with 
mildew — these are the only relics left of what was once the 
Imperial mount. And the moral which they preach is the '^noral 
of all human history. In the records of all nations, first weS»ave 
a period of Freedom ; then of glory and splendour ; thpn of the 
corruption which comes from wealth and luxury ; and lastly a 
period €>f conquest and subjection by foreign foes. Such was 
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the history of Greece and such is the history of which the Palatine 
is the silent and embodied record. 

Q. 9. Summarize Byron' % remarks on Love, 

Love never was, never will be an inhabitant of the earth ; it 
is only a mirage of the heart ; the phantasy of a fevered imagina- 
tion. Yet we believe in it and are ready to die for it just as 
people believe in unseen gods and are ready to die for their faith. 
-^Love is not only non-existent ; it is a disease, the frenzy of the 
youthful mind. And if the disease is bad, the cure is worse *. for 
the cure of love is slow and bitter disenchantment, during the 
process of which, charm after charm drops off from the idol pf 
the heart. 

Q. 10 {a) The ruins of the Coliseum suggest to Byrous 
mind apostrophes io Time and Nemesis. Why I 

(h) What punishment does Byron invoke for his enemies ? 
and why ^ 

The Coliseum was a vast and mighty structure — so vast and 
so mighty that people looked upon it almost as a visible embodi- 
rnent of the greatness of Rome. Yet now the Coliseum itself is 
in ruins Thus it is an eloquent testimony, as it were, to the all 
destructive power of time, If the Coliseum itself can be reduced 
to ruins, what surety is there for the stability of any mortal thing? 
Thus the Coliseum naturally suggests to the mind of the poet 
reflections on the omnipotence of Time. 

Again, the Coliseum may be looked upon as the temple of 
Nemesis, god of vengeance. It was in this colossal sttuciure 
that the bloody gladiatorial combats of Rome took place ; and 
it was here that the Roman millions gloated over the slaughter 
of innocent captives of war brought from their rude huts by 
the far Danube. But this ruthless slaughter was signally avenged 
when barbarian hordes poured in from out of the North and 
reduced Rome to slavery and subjection. Thus it was the cruel 
combats that used to take place in the Coliseum which brought 
a just Nemesis upo®i the Roman people ; and it is therefore 
that Byron looks upon the structure as the temple of Nemesis 

II. Summarize Byron's remarks bn (a) the i^mh of 
Metella^ {h) the church of St. Peter., and (c) the statue of -Apollo, 

(a) It is a stern, round tower of ancient days Arm as a, for 
tress which, with its fence of stone, seems strong enough, to resist 
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the power of a whole army. And yet what is it that this massive 
structure contains ? Only a woman’s grave. 

(d) Neither the marvellous temple of Diana at Ephesus 
nor the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople is so vast as 
St. Peter’s. Since the desecration of Zion it is the greatest of 
tremples, old or new. Yet vast as it is, the grandeur of the place 
communicates itself to you and heightens your own capacities. 

(c) There is an air of radiapt triumph and exultation over 
the statue and in his eye and nostril a look of lofty disdain ; but 
the delicate form is beautiful like a dream of love — beautiful as 
if it had been moulded in secret by some solitary nymph who 
was hungry for the love of a god. — If Prometheus stole fire from 
Heaven, that theft has been repaid by this artist who has brealhed 
the fire of inspiration into cold marble. 

Q. 12. (a) Reproduce ihe substance of Byron's apostrophe 

to ihe Ocean. 

\b) What is it about the sea that struck Byron most ? . 

{a) See notes on stanzas, 70-114. ^ 

(h) There are two things about the sea which struck Byron 
most. First the changelessness of the sea The empires which 
stood on her shore — Greece, Rome, Carthage- — have changed 
and are changing. But not so they -changeless .save to thy wild 
waves’ play. Secondly the ocean’s freedom and independence of 
man. Man marks the earth with ruin ; but on the watery plain 
the wrecks are all thy own. Man’s step is not upon the sea : he 
canjaor despoil her fields ; rather it is the sea which rises in its 
wrath and shakes him off. 

Q. 13. Explain fully the J allowing passages : 

(a) A thousand years...... times, St. i 

{b) Ours is a trophy Rialto. „ 4 

(The Rialto may disappear ; the outer sytnbols 
of the city’s power may f^rish : but the trophy 
which we have raised in honour of Venice is 
based on surer materials still.) 

Such age. 6 

{Such has to be taken with beings of the mind 
and ‘ these spirits ’ in the preceding stanza— 

Here it meai^ ' the work of imaginative 
creation.’) 
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Should I lav resume it St. 9 

Nations melt belt ,, 12 

(Just as avalanches remain for some time on the 
top of lofty peaks and then, when melted by 
sunshine , rush precipitately downwards, so 
nations remain for a time on power’s high 
pinnacle and then rush precipitately down the 
path of decay ). 

Of the ha f pies t moment...... caught „ 12 

From their nature barrenness „ 20 

It may he bound „ 2^3 

Where day eternity „ 27 

(Where each day, as it ends with sun-set, becomes 
merged in the sum-total of all the days of the 
past. 


Gently blows waters St. 28 & 29 

The tide sun St. 39 

( Many generations will come and go, will be 
born and will perish. But all of them com- 
bined would not equal the genius of Tasso, 
just as many stars focussing their rays into one 
would not form one sun.) 


Thou who hast .fast 

Within the pale fail 

Glowing brightest 

In Santa Croce's immortality 

These are four minds.... ..creation 

For this want trust 


» 42 
49 
» 52 
,, ,54 
55 
59 


f?n the verge mien „ 72 

(The rain-bow forming over the edge of the 
water-fall is here compared (i) to Hope upon a 
death bed, and (2) to Love watching ma(iness. 

— Explain the propriety of the two similes.) 

The orphaTi^ .petty misery „ 78 

Alctdes conquered St. 90 & 91 

(Caesar’s character was full of strange contra- ^ 
rities. Now he seemed weak and effeminate, 
and anon he shone forth in his true character and 
came and saw &c ) 

Few years tread ' 92 
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(x) 


(y) 

(a') 

y) 

y) 

(^) 

(/) 


(/) 


*0 


(n 

>') 


. l*or this inumph . St. 92 

(Is it for such a fate as this viz. to be reduced to 
the dust that conquerors rear their proud arches.’) 

Slaves who wage - — . . .sam^ tret „ 94 

(A bitter expression of Byron’s real or affected 
contempt for mankind). 

Can tyrants he „ 96 

(Is it necessary, is it in the course of things, that 
one set of tyrants must only “give place to 
another set ? . In other words, is it inevitable that 
those who conquer tyrants must themselves be 
tyrants ?) 


France got drunk cause 97 

Yet could /. hack of hope St. 104, 105 

And history page St. 108 

Tully base „ no 

Fgeria ! ideal breast 115 

Of its own beauty fair 122 

There is given dower 129 

There is that expire 137 

(The poet is referring with proud self-conscious- 
ness to the immortality of his works.) 


These three what I will ,, 145 

The antithesis which the author intends has not 
been well brought out. — The fall of one, the 
physical fall of the Coliseum, had been prophesied 
as involving the fall of the others.— In one sense 
all these three things still stand — i.e. stand physi- 
cally; and yet, in another ^^nse, is not the moral 
decay of Rome complete ?) 

The starry fable purity „ 151 

Hoiv smiles, Mrtk „ 152 

Thou shall his brow n ^55 

Thou mavestj, immensity „ 156 

(The meaning is simple but the cSnstruction is 
conden^. ‘You move ; but as the capacity of 
your mintf' increases with the advance, yoii, are 
deceived by the gigantic elegance of the struc- 
ture.*) ' , 

Piecemeal whole „ 157 

An^ if if be human taught „ 163 
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Destruction mass ,,...Jtoilight S^. 164, 165 

I, Destruction ..spreads its pall... glow. 2. The 
cloud sinks between as and all which everglowed 
and displays a hal &') 

Some suffering begun St. 176 

(Byron is thinking of the few and unblest years 
of his married life. — In spite of these changes in 
my life I anfi to day as lonely and melancholy 
as I ever wiiS.) 

I Hove before ,, 178 

) Man marks his own „ 179 

) Thou send'st him bay „ 180 

I Thy waters Jyrant smile ,, 182 

I Unchangeable — 1 . azure brow „ ,, 

(Time which leaves the mark ot its ravages upon 
all faces is powerless against you.) 

14 - A 7 tnotate the following passages : 

She looks a Sea-cybe/e St. 2 

The songless Gondoher ,, 3 

The spouseless Adriatic „ 1 1 

1 Is not of to pass „ 13 

(Doria threatened that he would curb the 
unbridled steeds of Venice. Has not that boast 
been fulfilled — though not by Doria ? Has not 
the power of Venice been subdued ? 

Her very byword victory „ 15 

(Even the common surname of the Venetians 
was an index of their power.) 

’) The ocean queen children — „ 17 

I Jlor can trace mind ^ », 24 

(We can feel the shock of remembered sorrow but 
cannot trace it back to it§ cause.) 

) The commonwealth Jflome 26 

Those who their moraltfy have felt „ 32 

) Mplher Ci arts as once of arms / parent of art and 
^U^ohJ ' „ 47 

) The Etncrian Athens , 42 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart 30 

i) More deeply blest Anchises >1 5 r 

) The artist and his ape 5-5 

The ail Etruscan three -6 
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The infant Alp^ ^ 

fnfetnt in ^ double $epse-"(jji ‘be<iause;Jiliey 4re 
small mountains in ininiature ^ it wereVf^) 
also, because they are an ofiabo6t^ tbe Alp«) " 

I have Hen the eagles fly spat 
The Niohe of nations , ^ w 

(Niobe was the mother of many children a^d 
lost them all. So Rome had beem tbe mistress of ^ 
many nations and had lost them all,) 

The very sepulchres dwelkrs 

We hut ftel our way to ever 

(We grope through darkness ; and all our grop, 

ing leads but to errors,) 

These res urrecion ,, 

Whose chair 7vheel „ 

Thy foster-babes^ the men of iron „ 

Their hereditary rage „ 

Worthy a kin^s bed „ * 

Hectic light dead „ 

The field blo(4 / 

The boundless ufas tree 

liet m ponder boldly 
(1/^ ttl be bold in our speculation.) 

Thou who have Nemesis „ 

I sleep ^wake \ 

) The seal is set \ 

The hhoc^ Hrcuf genic^^Otgs 

Shalt h0 efipife..,:.Are*^ .^ '! ^ 

My voice sounds much 

In this magic dead 

Urn's scathe there „ 

Colossal cbpyisi of def^jpiiy ^ , ,, 

f _ The usurping Mt^slUmli -j ' ^ 

Ohr autWi^i^ 

. Be ^ y. : ^ . > / : 

(Acquaint yourself. with about theiftrrictute, 

Hecoufit.:,y.l^ng ' ‘ 

The fkkle rdih ears „ 

My Visions., /i^ftejbre me ^ ; 




